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When I was small and could not read, 
You told me stones, at my need; 
So now (grown big and lettered too), 
I tell this story, dears, to you. 
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I 

A VERY BAD BEGINNING 

MARCIA DALE sat at her dressing-table mir- 
, ror, her hands folded in her lap, silently con- 
fronting the faultless beauty of her reflection. At 
right and left of her hovered her mother and her elder 
sister Annie like little nervous birds, touching her 
here and there with anxious dabs, twittering. The 
warm October sunshine, pouring through the west 
window, struck full on Marcia^s head, illuminating 
her regular features and clear olive skin, and losing 
itself in the mass of her rich dark hair. 

"Turn your head this way, Martie,'* said Mrs. 
Dale anxiously. "That wave behind your ear isn't 
just right." 

"Oh, Mother, don't touch it!" exclaimed Annie. 
"Her head is perfect the way it is. Her profile's her 
best point; she looks just like Juno." 

"I think her three-quarters view is better," said 
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4 THE CROSS OF HEART'S DESIRE 

Mrs. Dale, studying her daughter with faded, solici- 
tous eyes. "When Mr. Blake comes, darling, sit 
with your chair turned just a little away from him, so 
he can get the line of your chin and throat." 

Marcia gazed critically, approvingly, and yet with 
a shade of hostility at the image in the mirror. 
Having been reared from her little-girlhood to be a 
Beauty, she was accustomed to being appraised and 
praised like an object of art, and accepted her beauty 
as a matter of course; indeed it would have been the 
most far-fetched hypocrisy to disclaim a thing so 
obvious. But at those moments when she was 
visited by an appeal powerful enough to stir her 
drowsy spiritual nature, she felt a faint distaste for 
all this highly-esteemed physical perfection, an im- 
patience with her smooth contours and perfect color- 
ing. She frowned slightly at her sumptuous re- 
flection. 

"I never saw you look so beautiful!" gushed gener- 
ous little Annie, meeting her sister's dark eyes in the 
glass. "That dress repays all the trouble; I always 
said yellow was really your color. He'll lose his head 
the minute he sees you in it." 

Marda's frown deepened, partly from displeasure 
at this speech, and partly to hide the nervous tremor 
it caused her. "Td rather heM keep it, then," she 
said. "I don't want to be admired for my looks." 

"Why, Martie!" exclaimed Annie. "What a thing 
to say! You ought to try being plain for a while, 
and then you'd realize how lucky you are to be a 
Beauty." 
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"Of course, Martie!" agreed Mrs. Dale. "Beauty 
is a woman's greatest asset; I'm sure I've told you 
that often enough." 

"One might as well be an odalisque," said Marcia, 
half to herself. 

Her mother and sister exchanged an eloquent 
glance over her head, the glance of two concordant 
people whom the vagaries of an incomprehensible 
third amaze and perplex. In person they were very 
much alike, — pale-eyed, insignificant little women, — 
and their contrast to Marcia's stately splendor 
heightened their likeness. Mrs. Dale, who had been 
designed for a life of protected dependence, and 
would normally have matured into a happy, fussy 
sentimentalist, had been warped by early widowhood 
and years of shabby-genteel pinching into a hard, 
futile and rather pathetic materialist; and as for 
Annie, she was not even twisted into an unintended 
shape, — she was just a tight-folded bud shrivelled 
before it had begun to expand. All the starved 
ambition, beauty-love and romance of the two cen- 
tred in Marcia, the tall exotic lily of their blighted 
garden. Her flowering had been their costly joy. 
Now her perversity added a new tang to the vicarious 
excitement with which they were tingling. 

"For goodness' sake, Marcia," said Mrs. Dale, 
gathering into her little dry body all the impressive- 
ness she could muster, and beginning to lecture like a 
didactic sparrow, "don't set up to be intellectual; 
it's what men hate worse than anything. Beauty 
is a woman's power, just as wealth is a man's. 
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6 THE CROSS OF HEARTS DESIRE 

Charm a man, and you can do anything you like 
with him; appeal to his intellect, and you might as 
well appeal to a stone wall. YouVe had no ex- 
perience at all, buried here in Beaumont; but I was 
born in New York, and I know the world." 

And besides, Martie,*' added Annie eagerly, 
think what Spencer Blake is used to. A man like 
him, — one of the Blakes, with a Fifth Avenue house 
and a Newport house, and his name in all the society 
columns, — ^why, his life must be swarming with the 
most gorgeous women. He would never have looked 
at you if you had been homely. Oh, Martie, do try 
to realize your wonderful good fortune!" 

Marcia turned away abruptly from the anxious, 
adoring eyes, and went to the window to hide the 
mounting turmoil within her. This moment was 
even more crucial to her than she had let her family 
suspect; it was not only opening a possible door of 
escape from the dusty, shabby life she hated, and a 
possible scope for those glittering social ambitions 
her mother had implanted in her; it was the possible 
satisfaction of a need that was rapidly becoming 
unconquerable. She had seen Spencer Blake only a 
few times, only casually and conventionally; but 
something in his presence lighted rainbows in the 
world around her, and created within herself a long- 
ing as poignant as thirst, strange and compelling. 
Now he was coming to seek her out deliberately, 
and he must never go away from her again; she 
needed him too much. But, accustomed as she had 
been during all her twenty-three years to regard her 
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own desires as paramount, she was suddenly assailed 
by a nervous doubt of her adequacy to the situation. 
She knew so little of men, and especially of this man 
whose love she wanted so intensely; how could she 
make sure of bending her fortunes to meet her need ? 

"Gen'lman caller!" announced Sylvie, the negro 
maid-of-all-work, from the stairs. 

"He's comeT* exclaimed Mrs. Dale, in an agitated 
stage-whisper. "How many times have I told Sylvie 
to come all the way upl What will he think! Oh, 
Annie, did you dust the parlor?'* 

"Martie, come here quick!" breathed Annie. 
"Your girdle's twisted, — dear, dear — " 

*'And oh, you need another hairpin!" twittered 
Mrs. Dale. "And, Martie, do sit so he can see your 
three-quarters face, — and don't pretend to be intel- 
lectual, — remember, men have to be charmed." 

Marcia grew a little pale. "Come down with me, 
won't you?" she said unsteadily. 

"No, oh no!" protested romantic little Annie, 
squeezing her sister's hand. "You must receive him 
alone. Oh, Martie, don't you feel wonderfuW^ 

"Tell him I'm out, and Annie has a headache," 
directed Mrs. Dale. "He must be given every 
chance. And remember — do remember — that a 
woman's power — " 

Marcia moved slowly out of the room and down 
the stairs. She was more awake than she had ever 
been in all her monotonous life; her blood tingled to 
her finger-tips, even while she shivered with nervous- 
ness. The crisis was upon her, and she must deal 
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with it successfully. But how? The fairy prince, — 
or the millionaire who is his modem equivalent, — had 
come; could she keep him forever? She must! She 
entered the little shabby parlor in the most complex 
frame of mind she had ever known, eager, hesitating, 
distrusting and yet accepting her mother's precepts, 
despising the man she loved for yielding to the mere 
fleshly lure of beauty, and at the same time glorying 
in her possession of it. 

Spencer Blake turned quickly from the window at 
the sound of her approach. He was a tall man of 
twenty-eight or so, lean with the muscular leanness 
that tells of activity and endurance, and intensely, 
nervously alive in every fibre. He had none of the 
aspect of the traditional inheritor of wealth; his 
clothes, never well made and now much worn, were 
those of a man who views clothes solely as a protec- 
tion against the weather; and his eager, sensitive 
face was that of an idealist rather than a Wall Street 
magnate. 

"It's good of you to see me. Miss Dale!'* he said, 
hastening across the room with rapid strides. "I'm 
afraid I was pretty cheeky to ask you for this, but 
I have to make the most of my few opportunities." 

Marcia's heart leaped at the vivid presence of him. 
He was not in the least like her ideal of the fairy- 
millionaire-come-true; his sartorial shortcomings, his 
lack of conscious dignity, surprised and perplexed 
her; but the warm, vibrant quality of his voice 
made something in her quiver in warm response, 
and her hand tingled with delight in the clasp of his 
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strong fingers. "You're going soon, then?'* she 
asked involuntarily, with a pang. 

"Yes, if I do as I should," he answered. "IVe 
stayed here longer now than I meant to; I should 
have gone on Wednesday if — " He broke oflF 
abruptly. It was apparent on the. briefest acquaint- 
ance that his dominant quality was an impetuous 
sincerity which he found it very difficult to control. 

'^Wednesday was the day he met me!" thought 
Marcia. "He must have stayed on my account! 
Then Mother's right; it must have been my looks, 
if he changed his plans after one meeting." With- 
drawing her hand, she moved to a chair and seated 
herself as a Beauty should, — regally, but with a 
watchful eye to the disposal of her corn-colored 
draperies. "That's like a man," she said, turning 
her three-quarters face to him. "You stay as long 
as you please, and when you begin to be bored you 
say that business calls you away. I understand." 

Blake, seating himself near her, looked at her 
blankly. "What makes you say that?" he asked. 
"Why should a man tell you anything but the 
truth?" 

"Men are deceivers ever!" answered Marcia, with 
careful charm. 

"I don't believe it," said he. "I'm not, anyway. 
I'm really a pretty busy fellow. I only ran up for a 
few days to have a look at some factories in the 
neighborhood, and now I'm due in New York to 
tell what I saw." 

Marcia thrilled with the realization of the million- 
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aire whom the man himself had temporarily over- 
shadowed. Visions of busy work-places pouring 
golden streams into the treasure-chests of palaces 
rose before her eyes, pricking and stirring that 
luxury-hunger which years of stinting had bred in 
her. "Are they factories of yours ?'* she asked. 

"No; I wish to heaven they were!" said Blake, 
kindling into sudden heat. "They're the factories 
of a brute who fattens off starved women and 
children, and then advertises himself for a philan- 
thropist by giving a thimbleful of his loot in charity. 
The big bully 1 But we'll get him." 

"Why, rd no idea you were interested in that 
kind of thing!" said Marcia, astonished. "Do you 
do much of it?" 

"I don't do anything else, just now," said he. 
"I'm trying to find out how I can be of some use to 
the state, and I got myself put on this factory com- 
mission as part of my education. There's a lot of 
satisfaction in it, too, — hunting out abuses, and 
rolling up your sleeves and trying to smash them. 
It's fun; it's wonderful." 

His enthusiasm lighted his impetuous face into 
sudden charm, making it ardent and appealing like a 
boy's; and Marcia's heart warmed toward him with 
a passionately tender, half-maternal impulse. It 
seemed to her marvelous that this man, born to a 
house on Fifth Avenue and a place in the Society 
Column, should flame for the wrongs of oppressed 
workers; she had never imagined a millionaire like 
that. And as, forgetting her three-quarters face. 
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she turned quickly to face him, she observed that 
his necktie was on wrong side out; and for some 
inexpHcable reason this negligence made her heart 
yearn over him just twice as much as before. 

"Oh," she said, in a low, moved voice, "you go 
about righting wrongs, like a Round Table knight! 
How — how splendid!'* 

Blake gazed at her with brightening eyes. Il- 
lumined by that latent spiritual spark, — usually ob- 
scured by her vocation as a Beauty, — she looked, in 
her long lines and rich coloring, like some glorious 
woman in a cathedral window; and it was evident 
that he was a born idealizer. He leaned toward her 
eagerly. 

"Are you interested in these things, too?" he 
asked. "Tell me. Miss Dale, which kind of woman 
are you, — the kind that gives time and thought to 
public matters, or the kind whose interests are 
bounded by her own four walls ?" 

The quickened personal quality of his look brought 
Marcia sharply back to self-consciousness, and she 
considered his question nervously. "He's testing 
me!" she thought. "What would he like me to say? 
I must say the right thing!" And in default of any 
others, her mother's counsels came crowding into her 
mind: "Don't be intellectual; men have to be 
charmed; women haven't any place in men's affairs; 
woman's sphere is the Home." She wanted un- 
speakably to satisfy the deep-set eyes that were 
searching her; moreover, she was naturally honest, 
and the mental indolence of her upbringing had 
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fostered her candor. So, in a second, she answered 
truthfully, "Why, I've never paid much attention 
to public matters and all that. I don't think women 
understand them, do you? And I believe," she 
added virtuously, "we can always find enough to do 
at Home." 

Spencer Blake cast a glance around the little room, 
which offered so manifestly congested a field for the 
energies of three women. "What do you do at 
home?" he asked. 

"Oh, sew," replied Marcia, — wondering if he had 
ever seen a Fifth Avenue girl with a needle, — " and 
water the plants, and — and read. And social things, 
of course." 

He gazed at her faultless face, — ^which now pre- 
sented its three-quarters aspect once more, — ^with a 
look of perplexity. "And do you find that satis- 
fies you?" he asked. "Is it enough?" 

The question sounded so significant that Marcia 
quivered. "Why — ^yes," she said uncertainly. "That 
is, I should like it better if there were more to do, — 
more social life, I mean. Home life and social life, — 
those are a woman's two provinces, I think, — don't 
you?" 

"Miss Dale," said Blake, "the first time I saw 
you you were in the woods, standing on a hillside 
and looking at the sunset. You didn't see me, and 
you looked — ^well, perhaps I'd better not say how. 
What were you thinking about then, with your eyes 
full of dreams ? Not about social life in Beaumont, 
nor home life in this house/' 
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A little shiver ran over Marcia. It was the mo- 
ment! She must charm him quickly and potently, 
now or never. A feeling almost of panic came over 
her! Acutely conscious of his searching gaze, she 
summoned all the coquetry she could muster, looked 
away from him, and answered, **What do girls 
think about when they're alone? Can't you guess?" 

"No," said Blake. "I don't know many women, 
and the ones I meet at home I don't understand. 
I wish you'd tell me. ' ' He leaned toward her again, 
earnest and eager. 

" I am charming him !" thought Marcia. " If I can 
only charm him just a little, little morel" And, 
desperately manufacturing feminine allurement, with 
her whole life at stake, she drooped her long lashes 
on her cheek. "As if I'd tell you!" she murmured. 
" Don't you know that all the things worth knowing 
about a woman you have to find out for yourself?" 

Blake straightened up suddenly, squaring his 
shoulders. For a moment he studied her flawless 
face with a look of disenchantment bordering on dis- 
taste. Then he rose abruptly. 

**I believe," he said, "it's useless for me to try to 
understand women. You and I speak a different 
language, it seems. I'm only wasting your time by 
intruding on you. Miss Dale; I'd better say good- 
afternoon." 

Marcia looked up with a start. His sudden move- 
ment amazed her; she had thought that the interview 
was moving swiftly to a triumphant conclusion. 
She gazed at him in blank, still bewilderment until 
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the significance of his words burst upon her. Then 
the sudden color flooded her face in a blinding wave. 
A torrent of anger and humiliation swept her; and 
instantly she too was upon her feet, flaming. 

"You're right/* she flashed, "friendship between 
us is a waste of time. It's fortunate we discovered 
it so quickly. You can still catch the five-fifteen 
back to New York." 

Blake looked at her with eyes of intense misery, — 
the stubborn, suffering eyes of the idealist who can- 
not compromise. "Good-bye," he said, in a low, 
wretched voice. 

" Good-bye," said Marcia. " I trust we shall never 
meet again." Ignoring his proffered hand, she swept 
past him out of the room; and when she was half- 
way up the little stair she heard the outer door close 
dully behind him. The episode was ended. 

In her bedroom her mothec and Annie waited, 
breathlessly expectant; they too had heard the clos- 
ing door, and were exchanging questioning glances. 
At the sound of her step they rushed to meet her. 
This day was as momentous to them as to her, the 
climax of years of hopes and plans and sacrifices. 

"Well, Marcia?" exclaimed her mother, on a sharp 
note of suspense. 

"Oh, Martie, how you must be feeling!" cried 
kind, emotional little Annie. "Oh, aren't you in 
bliss? Why did he go so soon ?" 

Marcia stood on the threshold and looked around 
the shabby room, with its faded wall-paper and 
imitation - mahogany furniture; and suddenly all 
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her anger blazed into a passion of sick loathing. 
How she hated this room! — how she hated her empty, 
futile life, hated her mother and sister, hated her- 
self! How could she go on living, — she who had 
gone down to the prince and fairyland, and come 
back — to an eternity of this? 

"Tell us about it!" begged Annie. "Are you go- 
ing to live on Fifth Avenue?** 

Marcia crossed to the window where she had 
stood a little while before, and gazed out again at the 
familiar, dusty street. 

"Tm going to live just here all the days of my 
life," she said, in a voice harsh with concentrated 
bitterness. "Looking out at the Smarts' clothes- 
line, and the Judkins' geranium-bed, and Jimmy 
Phipps* broken velocipede that always stands on the 
sidewalk. And when I die, I'll be buried over there 
back of the Presbyterian church, along with all the 
other yokels." 

"Marcia, what do you mean?" exclaimed her 
mother. "Didn't he — didn't he — " 

"No, he didn't," said Marcia. "He amused him- 
self with me as long as he cared to, and now he's 
gone oflF to amuse himself somewhere else. I hope 
the next one won't bore him so soon." 

"Oh, my darlingr cried Annie. "Oh, how wicked! 
What a monster he is, — and I thought it was so ro- 
mantic and lovely — " 

Mrs. Dale had turned quite white. Her little 
pinched face was grotesque with dismay; her eyes 
were round, her mouth open. "He — didn't!" she 
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repeated. **And you look so beautiful! and that 
dress — ! There must be some mistake, — he must be 
coming back. Surely, surely he'll come back to- 
morrow." 

"He'll never come back/' said Marcia. "And I 
wouldn't speak to him if he did. I hate him." 

"Dearest!" soothed Annie, hovering around her 
yearningly. "Let me get you something. What 
will you have? — smelling-salts — a cup of tea — " 

"Oh, go away!" cried Marcia, shrugging out of her 
sister's attempted embrace. "Go away, for hea- 
ven's sake, and leave me alone! I don't want any- 
thing but peace." 

Annie, drawing back, looked at her with eyes of 
hurt love. Then she plucked her mother by the 
sleeve, and the two stole out, with scared, appalled 
faces. 

Marcia flung herself into the creaking rocker by the 
window. This was the end of it all, — ^years of 
dreamingi days of breathless expectancy, an hour of 
quivering hope and of careful snare-setting, — all 
fallen to ruins in humiliation and defeat. She 
clenched her fists with a gust of hot physical rage, 
pressing the polished nails into the palms. "I hate 
him, I hate him!" she said aloud. "I could hurt 
him! I could kill him!" 

And then suddenly she became aware that she was 
weeping, with blinding tears and choking, heart- 
tearing sobs. The tears fell upon her clenched 
hands, and by some magic potency unclenched them. 
"I hate him!" she said; and then, on a smothering 
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sob, "Oh, I love him! Oh, what is going to become 
of me?" 



In the days that followed, Marcia's nervous sys- 
tem made up for its years of somnolence by a feverish 
activity that terrified her. At night it tortured her 
with endless, fruitless speculation about her failure 
("Wasn't I charming enough? Did I leave out 
something I ought to have done? Did he never like 
me at all, was he only laughing at me all the time?"); 
and by day, in the presence of her mother's and 
Annie's solicitous faces and Sylvie's round inquiring 
eyes, it fretted her to desperation. She had none of 
of the sedatives which preserve the balance of 
women at such times of tension, — no work except 
the few domestic futilities permitted her by the 
others, no interests but in herself, no self-control 
but the inadequate resource of angry pride. She did 
not admit to her own mind the depth of her suffering; 
indeed, real emotion was so new a thing in her life 
of lukewarm pleasures and petty discontents that she 
could not measure it; but inwardly she was bruised 
to a bleeding soreness, and outwardly she was so 
mercilessly irritable that her little world trembled. 

On the third afternoon after Blake's departure she 
returned from an aimless walk in a state of exacer- 
bated wretchedness. She could not bear the streets, 
where everyone seemed to stare at her with cynical 
amusement; the by-paths were infinitely worse, 
with their loneliness and renewal of self-questioning 
torments; and yet to re-enter the house and the 
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presence of those loving, prying eyes seemed in- 
tolerable. She hated every aspect of the shabby 
little dwelling; the paint-blisters on the door, the 
incipient holes in the stair-carpet, made her want to 
scream. When she reached her room, to find her 
mother and Annie sewing there, — the minuteness of 
the cubicles they occupied, and the discomfort of the 
small pretentious parlor, having combined to make 
her chamber the unofficial sitting-room, — and when 
she saw by their self-conscious look that they had 
been talking about her, she could have struck them. 

"For goodness' sake," she said, "haven't you any- 
thing to do but sit and chatter all the time, like a 
pair of parrots ? And can't you do it anywhere but 
in my room? I should think it might occur to you 
that rd like a little privacy once in a while!" 

The two kind, pinched little faces flushed with dis- 
tress at her tone; but Mrs. Dale glanced at Annie 
with eyes that said, "Poor dear, we must be patient 
with her," and Annie's emotional eyes answered, 
"Oh yes, yes! Anything can be forgiven to a 
Bleeding Heart!" Gathering their work, they both 
rose submissively to go. 

"Yes, dear," said Mrs. Dale soothingly. "Lie 
down and try to rest awhile." 

Their docility irritated Marcia anew. 

"Don't go!" she said sharply. "Anyone would 
think you were puppets. Haven't you any minds of 
your own?" 

At this Mrs. Dale was stirred to a faint rebellion. 

I'm sure, Marcia^" she said plaintively, "we're 
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only trying to please you. It's our one thought^ 
Annie's and mine. And I must say it doesn't seem 
a very easy thing to do." 

"Oh, Mother," murmured Annie, **we must make 
allowances. Our poor Martie is not herself, poor 
dear." 

" Yes, that's it I" exclaimed Marcia. " * Poor Mar- 
tie' — 'poor dear' — day in and day out, all day long — 
it's enough to drive one frantic! I can't stand much 
more of it; and I won't." 

Mrs. Dale and Annie exchanged another look, of 
patience a little conscious and martyred. They 
were ready to make all possible allowance for a 
broken heart, but the situation was undoubtedly 
growing rather trying. Each waited for the other 
to speak first, from a natural desire to avoid drawing 
the next outburst on her own head; and while they 
all held themselves in a state of uncomfortable sus- 
pense, Sylvie's voice was heard from the stairway. 

"Lady caller!" it proclaimed. "Mis' CroP." 

The two older women both sighed with unconscious 
relief; the diversion came opportunely. 

"Mrs. GroftI how nice!" said Mrs. Dale. "I 
don't know when she has called here. How lucky 
you have on your poplin, Annie!" 

"Yes, isn't it!" said Annie, fluttering pleasurably. 
**Let me fix your collar. Mother. I wish you had 
time to put on your gray silk." 

"Oh, I wish I had!" exclaimed Mrs. Dale, titivat- 
ing anxiously before the glass. "Mrs. Croft is so 
observant. Now that I think of it, she rarely makes 
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a call unless she wants to learn something. Oh — I 
wonder if she has heard — " She broke oflF, looking 
at Annie significantly. 

"That must be it!" returned Annie in an under- 
tone. "She's come to find out. — ^You're not going 
down, Martie, I suppose. Come, Mother." 

Marcia was not misled by the bright ofFhandness 
of her sister's tone. She had observed and inter- 
preted the confidential interchange, and it had 
pricked her exasperated perversity. "Certainly Fm 
going down," she said. "I don't see any reason why 
I shouldn't." 

Mrs. Dale and Annie looked dismayed. 

"Oh, do you think you'd better?" faltered Mrs. 
Dale. 

" In that dress, Martie!" exclaimed Annie. "Why, 
it's Mrs. Croft! You couldn't!" 

"There's nothing the matter with this dress," re- 
torted Marcia, who would not have appeared in it 
at any other time for minted gold. "It's clean and 
whole, isn't it? If it's good enough for me I suppose 
it's good enough for Mrs. Croft. Come, don't keep 
her waiting all day." She led the way impatiently 
from the room, and the others followed perforce, 
telegraphing to each other their anxious misgivings. 

Mrs. Croft rose impressively to greet their en- 
trance. She was a portly and confident lady of mid- 
dle age, with masterful black eyes and a deep voice, 
and a suave demeanor slightly tinged with majesty. 
She was tacitly recognized as the grande dame of 
Beaumont; her husband was the most well-to-do of 
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its unpretentious citizens, her house was the largest, 
her silver the most massive; she was always at the 
head of every committee and list of patronesses, and 
was president of the Woman's Club as often as the 
constitution permitted. As she added the human 
frailty of a lively curiosity to her more exalted quali- 
ties, and was not hampered by exaggerated delicacy, 
she had come to consider herself the semi-official 
censor of Beaumont's social life. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Dale,*' she said, in her deep, 
majestic voice; "how do you do, Annie; how do you 
do, Marcia. I am very glad to find you all at home." 

"Fm sure," returned Mrs. Dale, flurried, half- 
pleased and half-terrified, "we're delighted to see you, 
Mrs. Croft. It's a long time since we had the 
pleasure." 

"I have been very busy," said Mrs. Croft. "I am 
a woman, as you know, of many responsibilities. I 
trust you are well? and your daughters?" Her 
penetrating eyes traveled ftpm one face to another, 
fixing themselves upon Marcia's. 

"Very well — oh, very well, thank you!" said Mrs. 
Dale. "You and Mr. Croft also, I hope? And the 
children? Dear me, I suppose I oughtn't to call 
them that; they're quite young ladies and gentlemen 



now." 
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To me,'* conceded Mrs. Croft, "they are still 
children. A mother's heart, Mrs. Dale, never 
changes. Yes, they are all well. But I fear I can't 
say the same of your family; it seems to me Marcia 
is looking pale/' 
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Marcla, already bored and irritated, and meditat- 
ing escape, stiflFened suddenly into alertness. "You 
are mistaken, Fm sure, Mrs. Croft," she said coldly. 
"I am perfectly well; I was never better in my life.'* 

"Your color is not as good as usual,'* said Mrs. 
Croft authoritatively. "Perhaps you need a tonic; 
or perhaps you are bilious. Daughters are a great 
responsibility, Mrs. Dale.'* 

"Yes, — ^yes," fluttered Mrs. Dale; "still I have 
always been glad that mine weren't sons; boys seem 
to me so much more wild and reckless than girls. 
Not, I am sure, that yours are anything but a com- 
fort to you, Mrs. Croft." 

"My sons are, — to use the great Cornelia's ex- 
pression, — my jewels," stated Mrs. Croft. "Wait 
till your daughters provide you with some, and you 
will agree with me. Perhaps," she added, looking at 
Marcia with ponderous archness, "you won't have 
to wait long, judging by what I hear." 

Marcia's pale cheeks blazed into angry warmth. 
"What do you hear, Mrs. Croft?" she demanded, 
rushing to meet the challenge. 

"Oh, various things," returned that lady, with the 
significant smile which many people consider a neces- 
sary adjunct to the discussion of aiFairs of the heart. 
What things?" persisted Marcia. 
Well," said Mrs. Croft, "how a certain distin- 
guished young gentleman has been very much taken 
with a certain young lady, and how significant events 
have transpired, and how interesting news is shortly 
expected." 
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** Indeed I" said Marcia. "And whom is all this 
rigmarole about ?'* 

**You should know that better than anyone, my 
dear,** said Mrs. Croft with a smile of Titanic arch- 
ness. 

Marcia's cheeks blazed more hotly, and her hands 
clenched within the folds of her old skirt. Her 
mother and Annie, reading the danger-signals, ex- 
changed frightened glances, and hurried ineffectually 
to the rescue. 

"Mrs. Croft," twittered Annie, "do let me take 
your coat. It's so warm here." 

"And do have a cup of tea, Mrs. CroftI" said 
Mrs. Dale breathlessly. "You'll excuse Marcia, 
I know, while she goes to tell Sylvie. Marcia, 
dear—" 

"Wait, Mother," commanded Marcia. "Who 
told you these things, Mrs. Croft?" 

"A Uttle bird!" said Mrs. Croft, interpreting 
Marcia's heightened color as maiden coyness, and 
growing increasingly playful. "You know those lit- 
tle birds are very wise sometimes, with those little 
bright eyes of theirs!" 

"Then," said Marcia, breathing fast, "please go 
and tell that bird that in the future she had better 
keep her attention for her own affairs. Tell her that 
people (birds or otherwise), who meddle in other 
people's business are apt to be unpopular." 

*' Marcia!" ejaculated Mrs. Dale, aghast. 

"Martie — dear!" gasped Annie. "Why, how can 
you — ^what do you mean — " 
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"Mrs. Croft knows what I mean/* said Marcia. 
"If she doesn't, I can make it clearer. Shall I?" 

Mrs. Croft had got upon her feet, breathless with 
angry amazement. 

"Marcia Dale," she said in a shaking voice, **I 
never in all my life — no one ever — Marcia Dale, you 
are the rudest girl I ever saw. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved, Mrs. Dale — I wouldn't have believed a 
daughter of yours — " 

"Ask my mother if her daughter didn't have provo- 
cation!" said Marcia, beyond all prudence. "Ask 
her if she thinks you'd stand your own methods if 
they were practised on you. I can tell you, if she 
doesn't dare, that you wouldn't; nobody would who 
had the spirit of a mouse. Poking— prying— " 

"Martie! Martie!"' cried Mrs. Dale, in an 
anguish of distress. "Please don't mind her, Mrs. 
Croft, — she's not quite herself — don't lay it up 
against her — " 

But Mrs. Croft, throbbing with indignation, was 
already at the outer door. "You'll regret this," 
she panted ominously. "I shall never forget it. I 
hope you're ashamed of your daughter, Mrs. Dale. 
I won't say what I think of her bringing up." She 
wrenched the door open, and shut it behind her with 
a bang. 

There was a pregnant pause, each of the three 
women too highly keyed with the nervous tension of 
the moment to speak. Mrs. Dale and Annie, both 
sallow-white with agitation and dismay, sank back 
in their chairs as still as terror-stricken rabbits. 
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neither one daring to look at the other. Marcia, 
hotly flushed, frowned at the door and tapped with 
her fingers on the window-sill beside her. 

Presently Mrs. Dale began to cry, drawing out a 
small handkerchief and burying her little miserable 
face in it. **0h, Martie!" she wept, "how could yoxii 
How could you behave so? Oh, Fm so mortified — 
and to think it was you, that Fve always been so 
proud of — Oh dear, dear — " 

"And to Mrs. Croft, of all people!'* Annie joined 
in. "Why, Martie, this will ruin you! Every soul 
in Beaumont will know it, and they'll all side with 
her; you'll be simply ostracized. She'll never for- 
give you, never!" 

"I hope she won't," said Marcia. "She's an old 
cat; I always hated her. I'm glad I told her so 
for once!" 

"But your position!" sobbed Mrs. Dale. "She 
won't have you invited to a thing this year, — nor us 
either, — ^we'U all be ostracized, just as Annie says — 
and everybody will talk — oh me, we'll be ashamed to 
show our faces!" 

"I wont show mine," muttered Marcia. Her 
burst of nervous anger had evaporated, and a great, 
sullen weariness was taking its place. She felt that 
her endurance was at an end, that she could stand no 
more of this round of dull torment and petty pin- 
pricks. "I'll go away," she said. "I'll get out of 
the old place, and you'll be rid of me." 

"Don't talk nonsense, Martie!" said Annie sharply, 

stung into unwonted exasperation by the thought of 
3 
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the penalties her sister's conduct would entail upon 
her. "You know very well you've got to stay here; 
and so have mother and I, what's more, — and a nice 
winter we'll have of it." 

"I zvill go," said Marcia, her random utterance 
suddenly taking shape as a resolve. "I will; I'll go 



to-morrow." 



a 



Where in the world can you go? how can you 
live?" retorted Annie. "We can hardly manage to 
scrimp along here at home. Don't be ridiculous, 
Martie; we can't any of us get out — and I must 
say—" 

"I'll go to New York," said Marcia. "I'll earn 
my living. I — I'll take that position Cousin George 
Willis offered us." 

Mrs. Dale came suddenly out from the shelter of 
her handkerchief. "You shan't do any such thing!" 
she exclaimed. "I won't have one of my daughters 
working for a living. We are ladies, if we are in — 
in straitened circumstances. And I won't be be- 
holden to Cousin George Willis; I thought it was 
very impudent of him to offer my daughters employ- 



ment." 



"Still, Mother," said Annie, whose secret con- 
sciousness began to admit that life without the 
family Beauty would be, for the present, distinctly 
more agreeable than with her, "it was very genteel 
employment. Some sort of secretaryship; lots of 
girls in the best families do such things." 

"I shouldn't care if it was bootblacking," said 
Marcia. "Anything would be better than this." 
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"But I canCt have you work, Marcia!*' protested 
Mrs. Dale excitedly. "Why, with your looks and 
your upbringing you ought to be in the White 
House. You certainly mustn^t be anything less 
than a millionaire's wife. It's what Tve always 
trained you for.'' 

"I'm making a great success as a millionaire's 
wife now, am I noti" said Marcia bitterly. "I 
ought to succeed at least as well in Cousin George's 
work, whatever it is." 

"Marcia," said Mrs. Dale, with the unexpected 
stubbornness of a timid nature, "I won't accept 
favors from George Willis. I told you that. I don't 
like George Willis. He — he looks down on us; he 
always has. When I was married," — her faded 
cheeks flushed with reminiscent resentment, — "he 
said to Aunt Grace that your father was a poor 
match, but he supposed he was as good as I could 
expect. And he's always been oflFering to help us, 
in the most patronizing way; — but thank goodness, 
we've never descended to take help from that man! — 
and we never shall." 

"Rubbish!" said Marcia. "I'm going to write to 
him now." She rose as she spoke. "My life's going 
to be a failure anyway," she added moodily, "and 
I might better fail in New York, where nobody will 
know it, than be a disgrace to you here." 

"Better let her go. Mother," urged Annie. "You 
see she's getting morbid here; a change will do her 
good." 

Mrs. Dale gave a feeble sigh of defeat; she was well 
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aware that Marcia would go whether she consented 
or not. **Well," — she said, "if she'll be happier — 
But oh, such a come-down! My poor child! — fit to 
be an empress, and going to be just a — a working- 
girl!" She covered her poor little flushed face 
again and wept with subdued, pathetic, ladylike 
sniffs. 

Beggars can't be choosers,'' said Marcia grimly. 
And I couldn't hate my life worse if I were a galley- 
slave than I do now." 

§ 

In the week of hurried preparation, when, sewing 
all together in the crowded bedroom, Marcia with 
her irritability and her mother and sister with their 
martyrdom got unendurably on each other's nerves, 
the thought of New York and change comforted her 
with the promise of a sort of rebirth, as if the old 
hated self were to disappear with the hated surround- 
ings, and something new and more hopeful take its 
place. 

But when, — the parting accomplished with pro- 
found relief on all sides, — she emerged from the train 
in New York, she looked about her with a sick dis- 
may. She felt exactly the same as yesterday, leaden- 
hearted and forlorn, with only the added exaspera- 
tion of fatigue and a cinder-fretted skin, and the 
added loss of the last glimmer of hope. New York, 
which used to stir and excite her, now seemed as 
drearily stale as Beaumont; the crowd as familiar, 
the vast magnificent station as paltry, as the hated 
surroundings she had left behind. When she beheld, 
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with the well-remembered aversion, the red face and 
pursy figure of Cousin George Willis hurrying to 
meet her, she realized the inalienability of the old 
unhappy Marcia Dale. 

Cousin George was very much out of breath; he 
had an illusion that his time was of immeasurable 
importance, and met all appointments at the last 
possible moment. " Howd*-do ! howd*-do !" he puffed. 
"Glad to see you. • This way out. Talk later, in my 
car, — fearful mob here." 

Marcia followed him through the great swarming 
place, contemplating with weary repugnance his 
broad opulent overcoat. He was very like a frog 
in figure, and not unlike in face, with his prominent 
small eyes and smug expression. Being the one 
member of a large family connection to inherit money, 
he plumed himself not a little on his superior talents 
and intelligence, and the consciousness of this 
superiority gave his gait a pontifical dignity which 
struggled to maintain itself against his passion for 
short-legged speed. He hurried Marcia, with benign 
elbowings, to the street, and wafted her into a 
luxurious limousine. 

"Well, how are you, my dear, eh?'' he inquired 
affably, as they started smoothly away. "Looking 
very handsome, very handsome indeed; not at all 
like your mother's family. So you thought you'd 
come to the — er — the great metropolis, eh?" He 
had a curious fashion of speech, alternately sonorous 
and choked, the combined result of his pontifical 
manner and his limited supply of breath. 
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"I wanted a change," said Marcia. "I hate 
Beaumont/' 

"Hate it, eh?" said Cousin George, looking sur- 
prised at her smouldering emphasis. "Well, it's 
dull enough; but a very good place for your 
mother, in her circumstances. Now, I suppose 
you're anxious to hear about the employment Fm 
giving you." 

"I suppose so," said Marcia, gazing out of the 
window with sombre eyes. "Some sort of secre- 
tarial work, I believe." 

"More, far more than that," said Cousin George, 
his manner eijlarging with the gradual return of his 
breath. "It is philanthropic work. It is work for 
the Masses. The Classes should work for the Masses, 
I believe; noblesse oblige^ that's my motto. In this 
Work," — the manner expanding until Marcia might 
have been a Meeting and Cousin George the Chair, — 
"we go to the Poor, we carry our culture and refine- 
ment, our superior advantages, to them; we say — 
er — ^we say — in effect — 'Here we are!' We say — 
er — *We are here!'" 

He paused for appreciative response, but, receiv- 
ing none, took a long breath and continued: "We 
say, *Use us! Forget that we are diflferent from you; 
consider us your — er — peers. Make use of us!' 
And they do. I am happy to say they do." 

"I've no doubt," said Marcia, staring moodily at 
the dusty street. 

"Now you," pursued Cousin George, dismissing 
the meeting and compressing his eloquence into a 
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more personal tone, "you are privileged to be a part 
of this great work, what I might call a cog in the 
great machine. You will attend to my correspon- 
dence. I have put you in this position near my 
person, changing the — er — functions of the young 
woman who used to occupy it, because I feel that 
blood is thicker than water, and that after all, — 
as the poet says,— charity begins at home.'' He 
gazed at her with froggish impressiveness. 

**I must have wanted to get away from Beau- 
mont,'* thought Marcia, "to expose myself to this! 
rd forgotten how horrible he is; I wonder if I can 
stand him." 

"Your duties," said her benefactor, looking a little 
aggrieved at her lack of appreciation, "will be by no 
means arduous. You will come to the Rooms at 
nine, open and answer my letters, and leave at 
twelve. I say nothing of the fact that you don't 
know shorthand; I am determined to assist you 
under any circumstances, and in this case, the — er — 
disqualification is not great. The letters you will 
write are to people who — er — ^whom Providence has 
called to high places, as the saying goes; people who 
would look on the typewriter as inelegant; who, like 
myself, are accustomed to being answered, on the 
best stationery, by the — er — the human hand. 
You'll write these letters as if I myself had done it, 
you understand; express them — er — elegantly, put 
in a touch of quotation now and then. I'll give you 
further instructions, — either in my own person or by 
deputy, — in the morning. Eh?" 
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"Very well," said Marcia wearily. "Where do I 
stay?" 

"Oh, I was coming to that," said Cousin George. 
"You understand that your stipend, while quite — 
quite sufficient, is not — er — not inordinate. It would 
hardly be appropriate for you to stay at the Ritz, 
eh? I have arranged for you in a very respectable 
boarding-house, — perhaps not luxurious, but quite 
suitable. You understand?" 

" I quite understand ; I only hope we shall get there 
soon," said Marcia. "Oh, this man is insufferable!" 
she told herself angrily. "Oh, why did I ever come ?" 

"You are tired from your journey, perhaps," con- 
ceded Cousin George. "I can make allowances for 
that. Well, the wish is father to the thought, as the 
poet said, for here we are." 

The car glided into a by-street, and drew up before 
a house which needed no label to advertise it as a 
dwelling for shabby gentlefolk. It was of the old- 
fashioned brownstone-front type, once obviously 
something of an aristocrat among houses, now fallen 
into dilapidation and fatal loss of self-respect. The 
contrast between it and the arrogant motor was 
striking enough to be satirical, and Marcia's lip 
curled as she dismounted. 

"Here, on the threshold of your — er — local hab- 
itation, I leave you," said Cousin George, not with- 
out a slight embarrassment; even he could not' fail 
to observe the contrast. "I trust you will be on 
hand to-morrow morning; as the poet says, sweet is 
labor after rest." 
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A bony and cynical-looking landlady escorted 
Marcia up a dimly-lighted staircase, and ushered 
her into a tall, narrow apartment, fronting the 
street; and Marcia, closing the door behind her, 
looked at her future home. It was furnished with 
battered copies of her own stained-birch familiars, 
carpeted with threadbare purple roses, and grayly 
lighted by two long, smoke-grimed windows hung 
with dingy lace; a reminiscence of its bygone state, 
lingering in the grandiose marble chimneypiece 
and frosted-cake ceiling, accentuated its present de- 
cline; and an indescribable odor, commingled of 
cauliflower, dust, and the ghosts of onions, hung in 
the air. 

Marcia crossed the room and looked out. Across 
the narrow street, whose curb was lined with ash- 
cans, she saw the house which was to have held her 
fresh future repeated and repeated,— brownstone 
front, narrow smoke-filmed windows, dingy lace 
curtains, — brownstone front, narrow windows, dingy 
curtains, — brownstone front — It was her new out- 
look upon life. 

"Dinner's at half-past six!" screamed the landlady 
through the closed door. 

"I wish I were dead,'* said Marcia. 



II 

THE NEW CAREER 

AT nine the next morning, Marcia, having walked 
. the few dreary blocks from her boarding-house, 
presented herself at the rooms of the Society for the 
Improvement of the Poor. She opened the door 
whose ground-glass bore this benevolent label with 
a certain eagerness, hoping for distraction from the 
dejection that encompassed her; and found herself, 
to her surprise, in a large, cheerful, cosily furnished 
room, without any official ear-mark whatever except 
two desks tucked inconspicuously into the two 
farthest corners. She stopped on the threshold, 
completely at a loss, looking for the surge and stress 
of a great Work in the act of accomplishment, and 
wondering if she had come to the wrong place. 

The sound of the closing door brought an inquir- 
ing head above the top of one of the desks, and a lank 
young man, with careless raiment, eye-glasses, and a 
long, thin, humorous face, emerged from its fast- 
nesses and came toward her. His gaze dwelt upon 
her with manifest approval as he did so; Marcia had 
the inborn knack for dress of the American girl, and 
the cheap brown travelling-suit, and the brown toque 
which she had trimmed herself, combined with her 
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own rich browns and ivories to make a charming 
picture. 

Are you Miss Dale?" inquired the young man. 

Must be, of course; first person ever came to this 
place at this hour, — except myself, and I'm here on 
your account. You won't do it again, will you?" 
His light eyes, blinking with a rapid, nervous move- 
ment, reproached her humorously through his 
glasses. 

"Why, I thought — Cousin George told me — " 
began Marcia, nonplussed. "Doesn't work begin at 
nine?" 

I hardly follow you," said the young man. 

Loafing begins, usually, at about ten, — except on 
the part of the boss; he prefers to sleep at home 
until quarter of twelve. You didn't think you came 
here to worky did you?" 

Marcia looked bewildered. "Why, yes," she said. 
"There must be some misunderstanding. I thought 
I was to help in a great charitable enterprise; where 

is It? 

The young man laughed. "This is it!" he said, 
waving his hand around the comfortable room. 
"Charitable to you, — furnishes you a good living by 
the most respectable kind of graft; charitable to me, — 
gives me twenty a week for working two hours a day 
at my own job (I'm a writer by trade) ; charitable to 
the old man, — gives him, for a moderate expenditure, 
the pleasure of thinking himself understudy to the 
Almighty. Suits everybody, and doesn't hurt any- 
body; and the boss has so much fun making a goat 
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of himself that the biggest charity of all is on our part 
in letting him. I beg your pardon/* he added with 
tardy compunction, "I believe he's a relation of 
yours." 

"Oh, say anything you like about him; I loathe 
him," said Marcia, — this informal young man put her 
so much at ease that it did not seem necessary to 
bother with her "company" amiability. "But 
where do the Poor come in?" 

"Well, the Poor," said the young man, looking 
momentarily serious, "come in where they always 
have, — at the little end of the horn. The few this 
* society' gets at are the regular charitable-organiza- 
tion rounders; we may happen on a case of genuine 
need now and then, but you can't cure poverty by 
the gift of a can of soup. No, the Poor, — God 
pity 'em, — are just about where they were before 
Billis was born. But the way I figure it out is this: 
the old man's bursting with coin, and if he weren't 
unloading it this way he would be in some other, 
probably twice as silly and half as innocuous. As 
it is, he invests it in his self-satisfaction, the place 
where it does him the most good; and where his 
treasure is, there is his heart also. And meantime, 
here am I, a case of deserving poverty if ever there 
was one; and here's Billis, prying open reluctant 
mouths to crowd money in; and we all know that 
the chief end of man is to get what he can. You 
see the initials, S. I. P., on yon door? Well, that's 
us; we're the Sips; I sip, you sip, they sip; and we 
all fatten on Bill, who fattens on the process. And 
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so," he finished, with a return to his cheerful cyni- 
cism, "why worry?'' 

His light words evoked a sombre response in 
Marcia's mind. She did not care about the Poor, 
or about anybody else in the world. She began 
without more discussion to take off her gloves. 
What am I to do?" she asked indifferently. 

ril show you; that's what Fm up so early for," 
said her mentor; and throwing open an inner door, 
he disclosed a luxurious room, with deep-piled rugs, 
mahogany furniture, and oil-paintings artfully hid- 
den in the shadows of massive gold frames. "Here's 
your sweat-shop," he said. "Private Office of the 
President. You come here about the middle of the 
morning, or whenever you feel like it; and some- 
times you'll find a letter, sometimes even three or 
four, to old Billis. These you answer in his own 
style, — lots of sentiment and luscious drip, all the 
quotations you can get in, — ^you'll find a *Bartlett's 
Familiar' on the shelf; — and by-and-by the Great 
Gawd Budd himself will blow in, with the seeds of a 
couple more letters germinating in his brain; and 
when these are evolved it's twelve o'clock, and we 
lock the door, and the toilsome day is done. *0h, why 
should life all labor be?' as Billis says the poet says." 
Good gracious!" said Marcia. "Is that all?" 
That's all," said the young man cheerily. "And 
don't agitate yourself unduly about the letters; 
they're only a matter of form. They're all requests 
for money for the Great Work, and as the boss only 
begs from the other rich old guys, and pays 'eoi well 
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in counter-bequests and free advertising, you see 
there's not much need for finesse. Now and then he 
tackles some new ones who aren't on to the game, 
and they may balk a trifle; in that case you're to play 
'em artfully, like trout; but you won't mind a little 
brain-fag in such a cause. Sweet Charity! — as 
Billis says. Hang your hat on yon hickory-limb, 
and call me if you want anything; I answer, when 
unavoidable, to the name of Norton." He lounged 
back to his desk in his lean and lazy fashion, without 
a backward glance; for him too Marcia's beauty 
had already lost its interest. 

Marcia sank into a chair, and gazed about her at 
the luxurious room, so crowded with possessions and 
so empty of significance. A month ago the sight of 
this pervading luxury would have stirred her into 
excitement, evoking visions of the jewels and 
splendor which were her sovereign right; but now, — 
so bereft was her world of all its former values, — the 
silk-piled rugs and shining furniture seemed as com- 
fortless as the equipment of the shabby boarding- 
house bedroom. She glanced at the great glossy 
desk, whence should issue the nothings that were to 
make up her mockery of work, with scorn; and sud- 
denly there rose before her eyes a picture of Spencer 
Blake, eager-eyed in his earnest idealism, turning his 
back on surroundings like these for service of so differ- 
ent a kind; and she closed her lips sharply upon a sob. 

§ 

Marcia's advent at the dinner-table sent a mild 
stir through its meagre ranks. She had been too 
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wretched to eat the night before; when she lunched 
that day everybody had been either absent or late; 
and this was the first time she had appeared before 
the assembled household. Sick at heart as she was, 
her training as a Beauty had been too thorough to 
permit her to neglect her appearance, and she had 
dressed carefully, though listlessly, in black. She 
looked strikingly handsome, in her olive pallor and 
weary-eyed melancholy; and all the soup-spoons 
were suspended as she entered, and some paid the 
supreme tribute of being lowered unemptied. 

However, as Marcia only returned the polite greet- 
ings with an indifferent nod, and took the seat as- 
signed her by the landlady without speech, the nor- 
mal function of the dinner-table was soon resumed. 
If she had been a keen observer she might have noted 
a puzzled element in the glances directed toward her, 
as if these people missed something intangible which 
her physical splendor promised, and readjusted their 
impressions of her with a feeling of anticlimax; but 
if she had been subtle enough to perceive this reaction 
she would probably not have produced it. She sat 
quite unaware of any notice save the accustomed 
admiration, and even that she perceived but dully; 
her consciousness was all absorbed by her own hope- 
less misery. 

The conversation which her entrance had inter- 
rupted was now resumed, — a little disjointedly at 
first, because nearly all the participants were oc- 
cupied in trying to stare at Marcia without appear- 
ing to do so. It was in that year of disillusionment 
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when, the lovely mirage of universal peace rudely 
shattered, the attention of the world was suddenly 
centred on war-driven Europe, and every corner 
echoed the conflict. A dapper, pale-faced youth op- 
posite Marcia, who looked as if nothing more martial 
than the blood of haberdashers flowed in his veins, 
began to hold forth on the day's news. 

"Well, the JlAies didn't do a thing to 'em!" he 
said. *^ Drove 'em back seven miles, and captured a 
lot of men and cannons. I guess Willem isn't 
blowin' his horn quite so loud to-night." 

"Did they take Pr — Pr — " began an elderly, 
spinsterish-looking lady; and paused helplessly. 

"Call it Pretzel-missile," grinned the young man. 
"No, not yet. But 'twon't be long before the 
Botches'U be beatin' it to any tall timber they can 
find. By jingo, I'd like to go over there and take a 
pop at 'em myself!" 

"So should I!" said his neighbor, a handsome, 
buxom woman with elaborate black hair and snap- 
ping black eyes. "I declare it makes me feel for the 
English militants; I want to get out znd fight some- 
body. The Kaiser would be the most satisfaction, — 
I'd like to slap his face at least. That is," she added, 
with a sudden change of tone, "I should have a year 
ago, before I came out of strife. Now, of course, 
I realize that all is Love." 

"Well, I hope you won't go lovin' any Germans," 
remarked the young haberdasher. "They're no 
crowd to pass the honey to. I'd like to see 'em all 
scalped, myself." 
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"Hush!" said a fresh young voice on Marcia's 
side of the table, whose owner was hidden by the 
intervening spinster. "Here comes the Count." 

The self-conscious silence that suddenly engulfed 
the conversation made Marcia look up as the new- 
comer entered, and, having once looked, she could 
not immediately take her eyes away. She had never 
seen anyone like this person: a tall, spare, white- 
haired man, with the erectness of early military 
training fighting the incipient stoop of old age and 
weariness, with deep, compelling eyes burning black 
beneath white brows, and a bearing distinguished, 
patrician, and somehow pathetic. She had a fleeting 
impulse of attraction and of pity; then, — the greet- 
ings exchanged and the old man seated, — she with- 
drew into the contemplation of herself and her mis- 
fortunes once more. 

"We had a race-riot at the kindergarten to-day," 
remarked the fresh voice near Marcia, giving the 
conversation a new start. "Two Jewish mothers 
called to state that they didn't wish their children 
taught Christmas carols or other heathen dissipa- 
tions, and a Russian man came to explain that he 
wouldn't allow his three innocents to have *no 
monkeyin's vit Yid-kids.' They met in the hall, 
and explained themselves to each other with such 
clearness that one of the women got a black eye and 
the man lost a tooth. W^ had to stop classes; I 
thought for a while I should have to eject them with 
my own fair hands." 

"Tsut! tsut!" clicked the spinster, with the tip of 
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a disapproving tongue. "What a situation for a 
young lady of refinement! I don^t see how you can 
bring yourself to it, Miss Graham. It*s so clear that 
woman's sphere is the Home." 

At these familiar words Marcia glanced up with a 
start; they brought back so plainly the little stuffy 
house in Beaumont that she wondered for a moment 
where she was. And indeed the speaker bore a de- 
cided resemblance to her mother and Annie; her 
features were aquiline where theirs were snub, her 
thin gray-streaked hair frizzled where theirs was 
straight and unadorned; but she had the same look 
of genteel helplessness, the same conscious femininity, 
— shopworn but invincible, — ^which they wore with 
such pride. 

"I suppose that's why you're here, Miss Peters," 
suggested Miss Graham pleasantly. 

The spinster colored. "I fail to see the connec- 
tion," she said acidly. "I may not be enshrined in a 
home at the moment, but that is entirely due to 
circumstances." 

"That's my case exactly," responded Miss Gra- 
ham. "Circumstances make it seem more desirable 
that my sister should go to college, and that I should 
eat, than that we should both make a home in the 
cemetery. And since there's such a lot of women's 
work in the world that the women with homes 
haven't time for, I think it's lucky some of us 
haven't homes." 

Marcia peered around the spinster to see what 
manner of abandoned creature might be uttering 
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these heresies. She had lived so self-centred a life 
in so narrow a backwater that she had no knowledge 
of modem womanhood; such vague notions of 
feminism as she possessed had been shaped by the 
wit that deals in the well-worn staples of cigarettes, 
trousers, and neglected babies. She could hardly 
believe her eyes when they rested on Miss Graham's 
fresh and charming face. There was something 
about this girl, a look of being vital and needed and 
adequate, and withal an underlying firm sweetness, 
that moved her to envious admiration. 

"Do you mean to say,'* demanded the spinster, 
"that you consider yourself as well off out in the 
rough world, fending for yourself, as if you were 
sheltered in a Home?*' 

"Well," said Miss Graham, "I think with Pudd'n- 
head Wilson, that it's better to be a live June-bug 
than a dead bird-of-Paradise!" 

"I don't understand you," said the spinster 
coldly. "There are, as all the world knows, two 
kinds of women, the stubborn oak and the clinging 
vine; and I think we all know which is preferred by 
the Opposite Sex." 

The recurring familiar sentiment carried Marcia 
back to Beaumont again, obliterating her surround- 
ings; and once more she found herself travelling the 
old, weary treadmill round. Why had she failed 
with Spencer Blake? Why had he left her when 
she most needed him? Had she neglected some- 
thing, lacked some essential feminine charm? And 
how, — in the name of all wretchedness, how should 
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she wear through the remainder of her life without 
him? 

A great sigh came from the depths of her heart; 
and at the sound of it she started, looking anxiously 
around to see if anyone were watching her. In- 
stantly she found her eyes claimed by the eyes of 
the white-haired man called the Count, They 
probed her with a searching gaze which it was 
impossible to evade; and Marcia, meeting it re- 
luctantly, was faintly, instinctively aware of a sort of 
understanding she had never yet met with, stern 
and at the same time yearning. She let her eyes 
rest in it a moment before she returned to her 
brooding, and it disturbed her with a suggestion, — 
elusive as yet, — of something unwelcome and some- 
thing sweet. 

It was some minutes before she caught the drift 
of the conversation again; and when she did, the 
staccato tones of the black-haired lady informed her 
that the feminist discussion was still going on. 

"Miss Graham's right," that decided person was 
saying with emphasis. "I never could stand women 
who flopped around the house all day long; and as 
for invading men's sphere, if they couldn't run it 
better than the men do I should give up. What 
are men, anyway? A poor lot of makeshifts; I've 
got no use for them. Humanly speaking, that is; 
of course all is love. Maggie! if I've asked you 
once to fill my glass, I've asked you fifty times!" 

The haberdashing youth rose to go. "I notice," 
he remarked, "that the men come in pretty handy 
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sometimes at pay in' the bills. Excuse mey every- 
body/' 

"/ notice," retorted the black-haired lady, her 
eyes snapping, "that they're pretty good sometimes 
at dodging the bill-collectors. How often has that 
clothing-store man been around? Yes, we'll excuse 
you, Mr. Snyder, with pleasure." Then, as the 
youth, rather red about the ears, took a hurried de- 
parture, she rose superbly. "Since I can't seem to 
get the slightest of my wants attended to, I may as 
well go too. Good-night, all." 

"For anyone who has no use for men, Mrs. Brew- 
ster has done pretty well," sniffed Miss Peters. 
" She's married two of them. No, not both at once. 
Miss Graham! In succession." 

"Well, for a person to whom all is love, I'm sure 
two is a moderate allowance," returned Miss Graham 
cheerfully. "But it looks like wealth to us gnarled 
oaks, doesn't it?" 

Marcia rose from the table, telling herself that she 
could not stand this girl any longer. What right 
had anyone to be so bright and serene when she, the 
sovereign Beauty, was so utterly miserable? — es- 
pecially anyone apparently as poor and alone and 
unblessed as she herself? With a murmured "Ex- 
cuse me," she hurried out of the room. 

In the hall Miss Graham overtook her; she too had 
hurried from the dining-room, and coming to Mar- 
cia's side she held out a friendly hand. 

"I want to welcome you to this paradise of the 
self-respecting laborer," she said. "We're all com- 
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panions in misfortune, and we ought to be friends. 

My name is Janet Graham; can I be of any use to 

you?" 

/ Marcia took the proffered hand coldly; she did not 

want friendship, or anything but her self-centred 

misery. "No, thank you," she said- "I shall get 

on very well." 

The other girl hesitated, half rebuffed, half wistful. 
"I should be glad to help you feel at home if I 
could," she said. 

"Thank you," said Marcia. "I don*t need any 
help. Good-night." 

She was turning toward the stairs, and Miss 
Graham, surprised and hurt, was drawing back, 
when the old Count came forth from the dining-room 
and approached them. He pressed Miss Graham's 
hand affectionately, passing her; but he stopped at 
Marcia's side, and fixed her again with those burn- 
ing, resistless eyes. 

"My young lady," he said in a deep voice with a 
slight foreign accent, "you are unhappy." He 
searched her face for a long moment, bowed in the 
German military fashion, and turned away. 

Miss Graham, at the other end of the hall, looked ' 
back at Marcia with a wistful smile, hearing and for- 
giving. Marcia stood still, gazing after the old man. 
She felt again the something unwelcome and the 
something sweet, and this time she knew them by 
their names: the unwelcome thing was disapproval; 
the thing that was sweet was sympathy. 
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III 
THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND 

OW," said Cousin George, goggling impres- 
sively at Marcia across the broad, glossy sur- 
face of his desk, "we will proceed with this delicate 
matter of W. J, Lennox's letter. A very delicate, 
difficult matter; demands firmness and tact, and — er 
— sangfroid, and — er — er — savoir-faire; the firm 
hand in the velvet glove. That is why I decided to 
come down and handle it in person. We will begin. 
You are looking very handsome, my dear." 

Marcia looked up at him with weary contempt, her 
pen poised. "Shall I put that in the letter?" she 
inquired. 

"No, no," said Cousin George. "That was merely 
a personal observation. The passing tribute of a 
sigh, as the poet says. Begin — My dear Mr. Lennox, 
It is with some degree of — er — pain, and a very great 
degree of — er — astonishment, — ^yes, that's it, that's 
rather impressive, eh? — a very great degree of 
astonishment, — that I read — no, I should say peruse 
— that I peruse the contents of your letter. Period. 
Make that epistle. Er — ^peruse the contents of your 
epistle; very neat. Er — evidently you have not 
borne in mind those immortal words of the Good 

47 
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Booky *With malice toward none, charity for all/ — 
underiine charity for all; that's the point. Period. 
I beg you, — er — my dear friend, to consider the re- 
sponsibilities of the — er — ^lofty position in which a — 
er — a beneficent Providence has placed you. * Shall 
Glory view with a — er — disdainful smile, the — er— 
short and — and humble annals of the Poor?* I ven- 
ture to make another appeal to the — er — the well- 
known nobility of your nature, and those — er — 
tenderer sensibilities which — er — the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world so often force us to 
hold in — in abeyance (semi-colon) ; and to urge you 
to reconsider your decision. Period. Rather strong, 
eh? In closing, I take this opportunity to mention 
— er — that I have considered with great interest 
your recent suggestion in regard to — no, make that 
anent — anent the L. P. & N. mines, and shall be 
glad to invest in your stock to a — er — a considerable 
extent. Period. With apologies for including this 
— this afterthought in a — er — an altruistic letter, I 
will now bid you, in the words of the ancients. 
Salve atque Vale. Cordially yours, signature. Eh? 
Very subtle, eh ?" 

Marcia copied the draft, addressed and stamped 
the envelope, and looked up again to find Cousin 
George gazing at her with froggish admiration. 
She shrugged slightly, and rose. 

"I'll post this to catch the next collection,** she 
said. "Is there any more dictation?'* 

"No, we've done enough for today," pronounced 
Cousin George. "*A11 things have rest, why should 
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we toil alone?' as the poet says. You're looking 
pale, my dear; you must be working too hard. Put 
on your — er — outward habiliments, and let me take 
you for a little run up the Drive." 

"Thank you, I can't to-day," said Marcia coldly, 
"I am too busy." 

"Not if your employer says you are free!" said 
Cousin George magnificently. "Come, join me. 
All work and no play, you know, — eh ?" 

"It's quite impossible," said Marcia with finality. 
"I can't think of it. I hope you will have a pleasant 
drive." 

Cousin George looked reproachfully at her, puffed 
a large sigh, and turned away. "O cruel Fate, thou 
art unkind!" he murmured from the doorway. 

Marcia, left alone, fingered drearily and aimlessly 
the papers on her desk. She had not a task, not an 
interest in the world, and not a prospect or hope of 
any. It was one thing to allege pressing duties for 
the evasion of Cousin George, but quite another to 
find even the ghost of an occupation when he was 
gone. Blankness and emptiness surrounded her; she 
felt lost in an illimitable desert void. 

"*Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell,' as 
the poet says!" chuckled the voice of Norton from the 
next room. "I say. Miss Dale, you've got the old 
man chloroformed and laid away to rest. *0 cruel 
Fate, thou art unkind!' — that's going some, even for 
him. Jove, I wish you'd show me his love-letters !" 

"Silly old thing!" said Marcia contemptuously; 
she and Norton had drifted into a matter-of-course 
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friendship, based on perfect candor and mutual in- 
difference. "Can't you give me some work to do? 
Anything that will help pass the time." 

"Work? Hand me down the dictionary!" said 
Norton. "But no, in our bright lexicon there's no 
such word; Haven't you some letters to write?" 

"They're all done," said Marcia. "We haven't 
had any for two days, and he can't think of another 
soul to write to." 

"Well then, can't you sew?" inquired he, *'Miss 
Atkins used to make nearly all her clothes here; and 
she was dressy enough to knock spots out of Solo- 
mon, let alone the lilies." 

Marcia opened a drawer of her desk, and looked 
with distaste at the delicate blouse she was em- 
broidering. Even vanity, even the love of luxury, 
seemed to have died in her. Of what use now to 
adorn herself, when there was no one to care how she 
looked? Of what use to be desirable, or even a 
Beauty ? She shut the drawer with a movement of 
weary impatience. 

"I hate to sew," she said sullenly. 

"Then open the window, and read Bartlett; 
that'll be exactly the same as driving with Beau 
Billis, without the disadvantage of his company," 
suggested the young man cheerfully. "Open to 
*Love,' * Cupid,' * darts' or * bonds,' and bless you my 
children!" He rattled some papers as a delicate 
hint that he wished to return to his writing, and 
Marcia accepted it with another disheartened shrug. 

She rose drearily, and put on her hat and coat. 
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There was nothing better to do out-of-doors than in, 
but anything seemed more endurable than the stufFy 
vacuity of Cousin George's room. Passing through 
the outer office with a silent nod to Norton, — ^who 
called after her, "Maid of Beaumont, ere we part, 
give oh give Bill back his heart!" — she went list- 
lessly to the elevator, and drifted out upon the street 
below. 

Arrived there, she was more at a loss than ever. 
She had nowhere to go; to return to the dingy board- 
ing-house was desolation, to walk the streets, alone 
and hopeless, the acme of wretchedness; she had no 
friends, she knew no one to whom to turn; and 
herself, her one interest, was grown intolerable to 
her. The state of tense misery in which she had 
passed her last days in Beaumont had never re- 
mitted; each night was more torturing, each day 
more forlorn, than the last. The work to which 
she had looked for some degree of solace had proved 
a farce, the glamor of the city had failed utterly. 
Now, without a resource in the world, she faced in 
her own mind crude, stark despair. 

As she moved aimlessly along the palisade of busy 
buildings, a poster, blue-daubed in the great window 
of one of the newspaper offices, jumped suddenly out 
from the row of its fellows and caught her eye. 
"Suicide of Bank President. B. L. Holmes, Fi- 
nancially Involved, Shoots Himself." She stopped 
and stared at it a minute; it was the only announce- 
ment to which the little crowd around the window, 
intent on the bulletins of war news, paid no attention. 
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and the only one of th^m all that she had even per- 
ceived. Here was another wretched human being, 
for whom life held nothing more, who had found a 
short way out of it. The idea at first had no bearing 
on her own case, but she thought with pity and a 
kind of liking of this unhappy man, who had faced 
failure and disgrace, had seen a way to cheat them, 
and had taken it. She walked on slowly, and at 
the next newspaper office the word leaped out and 
struck her again. "Heiress Commits Suicide.'* She 
bought a paper, and with a little search found it 
three times more, each time with the thrill that a 
newly-awakened personal interest brings; — suicide 
of a rejected lover, suicide of a hopeless invalid, 
suicide of a jealous wife. Why, all the world knew 
of this open door, it seemed ! And all at once, large 
and staring like the newspaper headlines, the idea 
shaped itself in her mind. Suicide of an Unhappy 
Girl 

She walked on more rapidly, held by a sort of still 
excitement. What an easy way to end all the 
desolation, all the heartsickness, all the despair! 
No more rising to empty days, and lying down to 
tortured nights; no more vain retrospection; no 
more facing of prying eyes; the thought was like the 
promise of sleep to an insomniac. The essential 
cowardliness of the solution formed an added appeal 
to her weary mood; why should she go on trudging 
along an interminable dreary road from which there 
was so sure and easy an escape? Even the arrant 
selfishness of it did not daunt her. Her whole 
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training had led her to regard her own desires as 
paramount to all others; her mother and Annie 
would doubtless be a little sorry, but she would be 
glad; and half unconsciously she felt that if some 
suffering resulted, it was only the just requital of the 
suffering that had brought her to this pass. She 
was like a sullen spoilt child, willing to revenge itself 
on the world at large for the outrage of its own 
unhappiness. When she reached the boarding-house 
her mind was made up. She would take her life that 
night. 

The end being determined upon, there remained 
only the question of the means. In her mood of dull 
despair there was no urging toward heroic measures, 
— no ringing revolver shots, no swift plunges into 
rushing rivers. She thought over her scanty lore of 
poisons; carbolic acid was painful, prussic acid was 
hard to procure; she had a hazy idea that arsenic 
was effective only after repeated doses. And very 
soon a chance observation of the gas-jet solved the 
problem definitely. Death by asphyxiation was 
easy, sure, and ready to her hand. 

Heaving a sigh of dreary satisfaction, she set about 
her preparations. She tidied her belongings, and 
added up her meagre accounts; and, moved rather 
by what the newspaper had indicated as the proper 
course for a suicide than by any impulse of affection, 
— for the sources of all emotion in her seemed dried, 
— she wrote chill little notes of farewell to her 
mother and Annie. That done, she dressed herself 
carefully, in the finest of her under-muslins, and the 
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corn-colored gown that she had worn the day of her 
great disaster. In order to make her escape sure, 
she must wait until night protected her from inter- 
ruption, and in order to avert suspicion she must 
appear once more at the dinner-table; both these 
necessities were irksome, compelling as they did de- 
lay and self-control. But she fell into a sort of 
apathy, sitting in her battered rocking-chair, staring 
at the dingy carpet, and brooding dully on all her 
past misfortunes; and the long hours passed. At 
last the dinner-bell announced that her vigil was 
ended. She cast a slow look at the neat, dismal 
room and finished preparations, and went out to face 
her fellow-men for the last time. 

To-night her advent at the table produced no 
thrill, though she looked more queenly than ever. 
Miss Graham gave her a friendly smile. Miss Peters 
and Mrs. Brewster looked appreciatively at her gown; 
but the old gentleman, — ^whom she knew now as 
Count von Hohenberg, — ^had not yet appeared, and 
the others were too accustomed to her moody beauty 
to be startled by it. Their talk went on without 
interruption, and Marcia, taking her seat with a 
perfunctory nod of greeting, wondered to hear it 
sound exactly as usual. 

"Well, the Germans are gettin' theirs, all right!" 
Mr. Snyder was exulting, "-^/-lies shot 'em all up, 
and drove 'em back across the Wiser. I guess they 
got there a little Wiser 'n they started, eh ?" 

"Oh, it's sickening!" sighed Miss Graham. "I 
can't bear to read the papers, and yet I can't keep 
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away from them. I want to see the Germans con- 
quered, of course, but I don*t want them all killed; 
and look at the precious life that's being spilled in 
the attempt! I see the English have lost a fifth of 
those brave officers of theirs already. Where is it 
going to end?" 

"It won't end till we've had a whack at 'em," 
stated Mr. Snyder. "Old Willem is just spoilin' 
to get his hooks into us. Next thing we know he'll 
be landin' his Zeppelins and Krupps and truck in 
Canada; and then — ^Zip! won't we thump the tar 
out of him!" 

Response to this sanguinary sentiment was pre- 
vented by the arrival of the Count, — always the 
earliest of the workers to go forth and the latest to 
return, — ^who entered slowly, bowing from the door 
and from his chair, after his formal custom. He 
looked pale, tired and sombre, but he held himself 
erect, and the fire in his eyes burned as bright as 
ever. After the first rapid survey of the room his 
glance returned to Marcia, and did not leave her 
face again except to respond briefly to some direct 
address. He spoke little, as usual; and Marcia, 
coming back for a moment from her detached re- 
moteness, wondered what thoughts went marching 
so steadily behind those deep and smouldering eyes. 

"How's business at the k. g.. Miss Graham?" 
inquired Mr. Snyder, with the change of subject 
which the etiquette of the house demanded at the 
Count's arrival. 

"Brisk, thank you!" said Miss Graham cheerfully. 
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/*As my young friend Luigi says, * Always plenty 
doin' when da cop ain't round!'" 

"What a depraved sentiment!" observed Miss 
Peters. 
I "It's very popular on the East Side," returned 
Miss Graham. 

"And people of that class, — low, unprincipled for- 
eigners, — are to be citizens of the United States!" 
exclaimed Miss Peters. "Do you approve of that, 
Miss Graham?" 

"No, I can't say I do, entirely," said Miss Graham 
soberly. "But I look at it this way; since we have 
them here, and since there seems to be a general 
prejudice against drowning them, we'd better con- 
cern ourselves with making them as good citizens as 



we can." 



"I should hardly consider that a fitting occupation 
for a young woman who was meant to be a lady," 
remarked Miss Peters severely. 

"Hasn't it always been the occupation of most 
women, — and even some ladies, — " inquired Miss 
Graham, "to make citizens?" 

Miss Peters did not reply to this, either consid- 
ering it flippant or involved with the subject of 
motherhood, which she considered too indelicate to 
be mentioned in polite society; and young Snyder, 
pleased at her momentary rout, beamed across the 
table. 

"That's goin* it. Miss Graham!" he murmured 
tactfully. "You got her goat that time!" 

"How petty!" thought Marcia, with weary scorn. 
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"This is life to these people; and what's the use of 
any of it when it's done?" 

"What makes me furious," said Mrs. Brewster 
emphatically, "is that those ignorant foreigners are 
citizens, when educated women like us are zeroes. I 
declare I boil when I think of it. I'd like to smash 
all the men, I would so. That is, I mean figuratively. 
Of course, I know Love is the only real power. 
Maggie! are you going to bring me my vegetables 
now, or next week?" 

"Never mind, Mrs. Brewster," returned Miss 
Graham, "you're going to get citizenship without 
smashing anything, even the law of love. You and 
I will be citizens before Luigi will." 

"Oh, come!" exclaimed Mr. Snyder, the approval 
in his face giving way to horror, "you don't think 
women ought to vote, do you?" 

I surely do," said Miss Graham cheerfully. 

Why not?" 

Well," said Mr. Synder, floored for the moment, 
"I — I — they haven't got sense enough." 

"Without stating any harsh facts about the rela- 
tive standing of girls and boys in schools," said Miss 
Graham, "I might propound to you this hypothetical 
question: Which has the most sense, you or your 
mother?" 

"Good!" applauded Mrs. Brewster. "Answer 
that, young man! Anybody can tell by looking at 
you—" 

"Well," said Mr. Snyder, rallying at this flank 

attack, "they — anyway, they can't go to war." 
5 
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"Can't they ?" returned Miss Graham. " If you'll 
trouble to inform yourself about this war, I think 
you'll find that the Red Cross nurses are doing almost 
as much good saving lives as the men are destroying 
them. I suppose you often go to war yourself?" 

At this Mr. Snyder looked so disconcerted that 
even the disapproving Miss Peters could not forbear 
a smile; but she marched promptly to the support 
of her favorite banner. 

" You don't believe in this ridiculous idea of women 
voting, do you, Count?" she demanded. 

The Count removed his eyes from Marcia's pale, 
brooding face, and responded severely. **Gott, no, 
madam! It iss nonsense. Let the vomen attend to 
their own business; as ve say in my country, * Kinder, 
Kleider, Kirche und Kuche!'" He looked back 
again at Marcia from under his beetling brows. 

"But, dear Count," said Miss Graham, smiling at 
him, "don't ypu think a woman can look after those 
things better if she has a voice in the laws which 
keep her kitchen full of clean food, and her children 
healthy and well educated ?" 

The Count smiled back at her with a softening of 
his stern face; the two were great friends. But he 
returned uncompromisingly, "No, no, it iss non- 
sense. Do not tell me of it, my young lady !" And 
on the instant his gaze had returned to Marcia again. 

Marcia pushed back her chair abruptly; she could 
not eat, she felt too alone and aloof to bear any more 
of. this empty chatter; and she dreaded those pene- 
trating eyes. She must hasten about her purpose. 
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"Excuse me, please," she murmured; and then, 
realizing with a shock at the sound of the common- 
place words that this was the last time she should 
ever greet her kind, she added breathlessly, "Good- 
night, all — good-night!" 

§ 

The last preparation completed, Marcia cast one 
more long look about her. She had stuffed the key- 
hole, and the chinks of the windows, and the long 
crack around the locked door that connected her 
room with the next; she had ranged her farewell 
notes and her bits of reckoni*ng with chill precision 
on the dressing-table; everything was in order; she 
was ready, altogether ready, to leave the world. 
She looked at the smooth bed on which she was to 
die; she would be beautiful in death, but now that 
did not seem to matter. She thought of Spencer 
Blake (indeed the thought of him was never quite 
absent from her); would he hear that she had gone? 
would he be sorry? Well, even that no longer 
mattered. She was done with life, with love, with 
feeling, forever. 

She put her hand upon the key of the gas-jet, 
ready to perform the last conscious action of all. 
One little moment, and the thing would be done; 
she would lay herself upon the smooth bed, and 
death would flow softly and painlessly in upon her. 
Yet at this final, definite deed she hesitated inex- 
plicably. She was not afraid; she felt too dull and 
distant for fear; but she stood a moment irresolute 
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and reluctant, as if she were waiting for something. 

As she urged herself, with an effort of the will, to 
that last trivial, tremendous movement, suddenly 
there came a sharp knock at the door. Her hand 
fell, clutching at her heart. She was shaken from 
head to foot by that violent physical shock which is 
only possible at moments of extreme unconscious 
tension; yet even while all her nerves quivered to it, 
she knew a dim feeling of relief. The sound was 
portentous and startling; it dismayed her, it stopped 
her heart-beats; but in the knowledge of a human 
presence there was a solace which she suddenly 
needed desperately. The dreadful dull remoteness 
left her; she felt alive, sentient once more; she 
shivered and throbbed and was frightened; and even 
while she resolved not to answer, she longed intensely 
to hear her own voice once again. 

"My young lady!" said the deep voice of the old 
Count, outside. **Open the door!" 

"No — no," said Marcia breathlessly, speaking 
eagerly and yet against her will. 

"Open the door, I say!" repeated the voice in- 
exorably. 

Marcia hesitated, wavered, took a step forward 
and a step back, and then involuntarily crossed the 
room to the door. She could not have told what 
swayed her, — perhaps that instinctive bond with 
life and humanity which had unexpectedly returned 
upon her, perhaps the compelling power she had 
always felt in the old man, perhaps the desire of 
nature to postpone for a moment the deed that is the 
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most momentous and irrevocable of all. Her fingers 
trembled as they fumbled with the stuffing of the 
cracks, and the key rattled against the lock as she 
fitted it in; but the knowledge of the strong presence 
on the other side steadied her; and presently, pale 
and quivering, she faced him in the open doorway. 

The old man's deep eyes searched her. "It is 
veil,'* he said briefly. "Come vith me.'* 

Marcia shrank back. "No — oh no!" she panted. 
"I — I can't. I must — stay here." 

For all answer he reached out and took her hand, 
with a manner as courtly as if he were inviting her to 
a minuet, and a grip as firm as iron; and before she 
was aware she found herself in the hall with the door 
closed behind her. Too shaken and unstrung to 
struggle, she was forced to yield, and the next mo- 
Aient, to her own bewilderment, she was walking 
along the dark corridor by his side. They stopped 
before a door from whose opening a line of light came, 
and the Count, politely inquiring, "Vill you honor 
me ?" led her forcibly inside and closed it quickly. 

"Ach!" he said, facing her with a great sigh of 
relief, "I haf you here! I feared not to be in time. 
My young lady, — ^you vill not do it." 

Marcia started, and dropped suddenly into a chair. 
She was trembling violently now, with excitement, 
fatigue and nervous reaction. She stared at him, 
her eyes very large and black in the whiteness 
of her face. 

You vill not do it, no," repeated the Count. 

My young lady, you are not brafe, yet; but you 



it 
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are not such a coward as you vished to be. Gott 
hass set before you the high task of lifing; vill you 
run avay from it like a traitor?" 

His tone of stem kindness, the probing of his deep, 
resistless eyes, crumbled the last barrier of Marcia's 
self-command. Wringing her clasped hands, she 
burst suddenly into a passion of tears. 

"Oh, I cant live, I cantr she cried. "Fm so mis- 
erable — so miserable! Fve no place in the world — 
no one to live for — Fd be better, much better, dead!" 

"Haf you ndne of your own blood? none who lofed 
you ven you vere small and useless?" demanded the 
old man. "Haf you no brothers and sisters of our 
common humanity? Tell me not such talk. The 
vorld iss full of places half-filled and shirked; let 
yours not be von of them!" 

"But no one cares for me — no one wants me — " 
sobbed Marcia. "Fm of no use — no value — I — " 

"Whose fault iss that?" inquired the Count 
sternly. "The fault of Gott who made you, or of 
you who haf spoiled his handivork?" 

Marcia opened her eyes wide and gazed at him 
through her tears. This novel point of view startled 
and shocked her. Was it possible that there was 
something in it? She began to fight to conquer her 
weeping, vaguely ashamed. 

"But no von taught you," said the Count gently. 
"I haf vatched you; you are not all to blame. Dry 
your eyes, my young lady, and take this that I gif 
you; and listen to me." Going to the table, he 
took a little tray of bread and wine and put it into 
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Marcia's hands, and with his own hand clasped on a 
worn leather case which had lain in readiness beside 
it, he seated himself opposite her. 

Marica ate and drank obediently. She had not 
touched food since morning; her fingers handled it 
unsteadily, but it refreshed her incredibly. The 
faintness left her, the color began to steal back to 
her wan face. She watched him docilely, like a 
tired and half-bewildered child. 

"No von taught you," repeated the old man 
thoughtfully. "If you had known how to be brafe, 
if that goot Self that hides inside you had had 
strength enough to come out, I should haf said 
nothing. But you haf not courage, you haf not 
hope. And so I shall help you." He looked down 
at the object he held, and his stem face altered, 
growing sad and tender. "My young lady," he 
said, "here in my hands I haf vat all men desire, 
and few attain. It iss Happiness." 

"Happiness!" exclaimed Marcia, startled. 

"Happiness," said the old mati gravely. "Hope — 
peace — contentment — ^joy; the vish of the whole 
vorld." Opening the case, he drew from it alsilver 
box shaped like a heart, beaten into many tiny 
facets by patient strokes of the hammer; and open- 
ing this in turn with reverent care, disclosed to her 
wondering eyes a dark, tarnished piece of silver 
exquisitely wrought into the form of a cross. "Look 
veil at it," he said solemnly, "It iss the Cross of the 
Heart's Desire." 

Marcia looked at it in weary, incredulous silence. 
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"The Cross of the Heart's Desire!" she thought. 
"That's a curious name for an old tarnished trinket!" 

"It vass made," recounted the old man, "by a 
holy man in the mountains of my home. It vass 
his votive labor, his great care and great joy. He 
vorked it only in those moments ven his heart vass 
full of thankfulness to Gott, and his hands holy from 
helping the sick and the unhappy; and so the vork 
took his lifetime, and efery stroke means lofe and 
happiness. So then, fife hundred years ago it vass 
gifen by the head of the Order to an ancestor of 
mine in thanks of a noble deed; and ven the Abbot 
gafe it he blessed it, and christened it vith the name 
I haf told. For as it vass the fruit of the highest 
lofe of a heart that vass all happiness, so it should 
alyays be fruitful of happiness to him who should 
vear it on a villing heart." He paused, looking at 
her earnestly. 

"That's a pretty story," said Marcia, seeing that 
she was expected to say something. 

The tenderness in the Count's face was swept 
away by sudden indignation. "A story!" he ejacu- 
lated. "A pretty story! Vat talk haf you? Iss 
lofe, iss defotion a story? Iss self-sacrifice a story? 
You! h?if you not a heart's desire?" 

"Why — ^yes," stammered Marcia. "I — I — ^yes, of 
course I have." 

"And do you call it by name of a pretty story?" 
demanded the Count. 

"No, oh no!" said Marcia, shaken again by the 
pain of it. "It's real. It's real!" 
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"Veil then!" returned the old man, "tell me not 
nonsense! Happiness,— desire of the vorld— might 
veil be a lost qvest, my young lady, if holy relics 
like this should be nothing but pretty stories/' He 
paused a moment, swallowing his little spurt of 
anger; and then went on, "And so for fife hundred 
years the cross hass vorked its blessing in my family, 
and nefer vonce hass failed. Ve nefer parted vith it; 
it vass our precious treasure; and to each von who 
hass vorn it faithfully, vithin the year (as the holy 
Abbot promised), it hass brought his hearths desire/' 

"That's very wonderful," said Marcia, without 



conviction. 
it 



Vonderful, yes," said the old man solemnly. 
"A miracle from Gott. And so I gif it to you, my 
young lady, in the knowledge that your heart's 
desire iss near." 

"To me!" exclaimed Marcia. **You give your 
precious treasure to me! Oh, you mustn't; you 
must keep it for yourself." 

He smiled at her; and the smile, — sweet and 
poignantly sad, — transfigured his stern face. "My 
young lady," he answered, "I am old; my country 
iss fallen on efil days; my house and I together are 
near our end. I haf had my heart's desire, — and 
lost it, — and vait in the hope of hafing it again. It 
vill come soon. You are young, and life is yet to 
lif; so take your happiness before it iss too late." 
He held the cross out toward her. 

Marcia, stirred and shaken, looked at him won- 
deringly. " But why should you do this," she asked, 
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"for me? for a stranger who never did anything 
for you?** 

"Iss life all buy and sell?" returned the old man. 
**Iss there nothing in this vorld but barter? I vill 
haf vonce more before I die the joy of gifing. And 
you haf a look," he added softly, "of somevon — I 
haf lofed/' 

Marcia's fingers closed on the cross; her eyes 
were wet. "Thank you — oh, I do thank you!" she 
said earnestly. "I shall value it always, always — 
for your sake." 

"No! no!" said the Count. "Value it for its 
own! Cherish it, — vear it on your heart. Rub off 
the smirches, keep it bright,— and remember— re- 
member— if the heart be viUing, the holy cross nefer 
fails. My young lady, I leafe vith you your heart's 
desire." He bowed his head, fitting the cover on 
the heart-shaped silver box; suddenly he looked 
weary and very old. "I vill keep," he murmured, 
"the empty heart that vonce held — happiness." 

Marcia turned away, the tears flowing softly down 
her cheeks. She felt awed, shaken, intensely tired, 
and inexpressibly touched. He seemed no longer 
aware of her, and she stole away. Turning again 
into her own room, whose threshold she had thought 
to have passed for the last time, she undid with shame 
the day's preparations; and when she lay down at 
last to gather strength for a new day, the silver cross 
lay on the pillow beside her. 



IV 

RISING GROUND 

MARCIA awoke in the morning, after a long, 
renewing sleep, with the sense of some new 
and secret good fortune that one brings away from 
happy dreams. She lay for a little while still and 
content, wondering where she was, and what com- 
forting thing had happened to her. But when, 
rousing herself, she came back to full consciousness 
and memory, she brushed aside the dreamy content- 
ment, and sprang up impatiently. What! she to be 
so swayed by a shred of superstition hanging about 
an old battered piece of metal? She dislodged the 
cross from the pillow as she brusquely pulled back 
the bedclothes, and let it ring on the floor, and lie 
unregarded while she dressed. 

In the dingy dining-room, where, being late, she 
ate alone, she reviewed the events of the evening 
with chagrin. She was still ashamed of her impulse 
to commit suicide, but she was much more ashamed, 
— ^with the self-conscious person's mauvaise honte 
over visible emotion, — of the scene in the Count's 
room, where she now feared she had made herself 
ridiculous. Moreover, her pride of intellect was 
assailed ^j^; IthenthpMJg^^ a •uperstition-laden 
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trinket on her pillow could drug her, even momen- 
tarily, into peace. She considered herself, with some 
satisfaction, a freethinker; she had had no religious 
training to speak of, — Mrs. Dale's vague Unitarian- 
ism having early succumbed to the pressure of 
worry and poverty, — and, like many people who 
have never tried to discover their real convictions, 
prided herself on a philosophy compounded about 
equally of second-hand cynicism and mental sloth. 
Certainly she, if anyone, was above the vulgar 
credulity of mysticism; the old tarnished cross was 
nothing to her. 

Yet when, her breakfast finished, she returned to 
her room, the sight of the beautiful thing lying on 
the dingy carpet pricked her with a faint compunc- 
tion. After all, it was the gift of one who had saved 
her life; and it had been given as a precious boon. 
She remembered the sweetness and sorrow in the 
old man's eyes, when he said, "You haf a look — of 
somevon I haf lofed,'* and remembered that she had 
promised to cherish his gift for his sake. Bending 
down, she picked it up and looked at it curiously; 
and seeing how the blackness of age obscured the 
beauty of the workmanship, and recalling the 
Count's injunction, she got an old chamois glove 
and shamefacedly set to work to brighten it. 

It was not long before she forgot her scorn in the 
interest of the task. The cross was truly a remark- 
able piece of craftsmanship; heavy as the material 
was, and strongly as it was put together, it had a 
delicacy of effect that was almost ethereal. Many 
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lovely small devices had been employed to enrich 
it, and all the devices told of happiness, — flying 
birds, flowers, smiling child-faces peeping from the 
comers; no one could look at it without knowing 
that it had been a labor of love and of joy. Marcia's 
sluggish imagination was fired as it grew in beauty 
under her fingers. She thought of Knights Crusad- 
ers bearing it away on high emprise; of ladies in 
dark old castles wearing it faithfully, with prayers 
for safe reunion; of Sisters of Mercy consecrating 
it to gentle deeds; of soldiers fighting for its pure 
honor. It lent a glimmer of romance to the dingy 
room. She thought of all the longing hearts that 
had beaten under it, and of how they had all found 
happiness; she wondered how many of them had 
ached from sheer emptiness as hers did, and whether 
the beautiful cross had ever acted as a magnet to 
draw love. The old Count's faith in it seemed the 
less fantastic and absurd the longer she looked at it. 
When the last stain had been rubbed ofF and it 
was clean and shining, she sat looking at it, dreaming 
back over its long centuries of service and potency, 
and wondering, with a deprecating apology to her 
own superior wisdom, if a thing that had lain close 
to so many eager heart-beats might not have ab- 
sorbed something of their vital power into itself. 
And at last, with an embarrassed little laugh, she 
put the silver chain around her neck, and slipped the 
token into her bosom. 



She did not go direct to the ofiice that day. 
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Something new in her mood, — the reaction from yes- 
terday's despair, the tonic of the Count's reproof, 
and a slight but definite brightening of her horizon, 
due to some cause which she could not yet name, — 
urged her to mingle for a little while with the brisk, 
busy world before she buried herself again in the 
stagnation of her mimic work. She walked up 
Fifth Avenue, finding a vague pleasure in the hap- 
hazard companionship of the crowd. It was a cold, 
sunny day of late November; people walked fast, and 
looked alert and alive. For the first time since she 
had come to New York she looked at them as fellow 
human beings, instead of annoying obstacles in her 
path. She glanced from one face to another as they 
passed her, wondering what feelings were behind 
them; and once, when a woman irradiated by some 
hidden joy looked shining-eyed at her, a warm little 
thrill seemed to pass from the silver cross into her 
heart. "She is going to have her heart's desire!" 
she thought. 

She walked until she reached the comer where the 
great Library fronts the traffic in solemn beauty, 
and, finding there a natural turning-point, started to 
go back. But all her reawakened instinct for life 
fought against returning so soon to bondage, and 
she hunted for an excuse to delay a little longer. 
The sight of a thin trickle of students and sight- 
seers mounting the library steps furnished her with 
an immediate and admirable one; it was a shame 
never to have seen this building's famous interior, 
and she ought to remedy the omission at once. 
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Accordingly, like Richard Whittington, she turned 
again, and joined the sparse procession straggling 
through the lofty doorway. 

Arrived inside, she strayed along the halls and 
corridors without much idea of what to look at, 
but with increasing pleasure. She was quite un- 
trained in the arts and sciences, but no one who is 
physically beautiful is without perception of beauty, 
and she warmed herself at the long lines and soft 
coloring. Presently some realization of the spiritual 
beauty that lurks in all great monuments to men's 
zeal and devotion stole upon her as well. It was a 
splendid thing, she thought, that one man should 
have planned, and many men built, this place which 
could spread its benefits so far. It was very fine 
that man should labor for mankind. The vague as- 
pirations which used to visit her on the wooded hill- 
tops returned again, mingled with the ever-present 
memory of Spencer Blake and his life of service. 
For the first time it occurred to her, with a slight 
shock, that her own life, especially during this 
month of self-centred misery, had not altogether 
justified itself; that she too might possibly be of 
some use in the world. It might be worth w4iile, she 
thought soberly, to try. 

As she followed an upper corridor, a little uplifted 
by these thoughts, she was suddenly struck by the 
appearance of a young girl, who sat, solitary, on a 
marble seat near an unfrequented window. Yester- 
day, absorbed in her brooding, she would not have 
seen the girl at all, and today she noticed at first only 
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the extreme stillness of the slight figure, wondering 
that anyone could be so quiet in New York. But the 
fillip given to all her perceptions by the sudden dis- 
lodgement from her self-absorption had quickened 
her ability to observe, and as she came nearer she 
saw that the girl's stillness was that of extreme ten- 
sion, that her face was white and set and her hands 
clenched. All at once the knowledge came sharply 
in upon Marcia, Why, this girl is suffering. 

With a sudden pang of discomfort she turned away. 
She had no desire to concern herself with the suffering 
of other people. "I won't think about her," she said 
to herself; "haven't I enough trouble of my own?'* 
And she walked rapidly to the staircase, intending 
to remove herself at once from this disquieting pres- 
ence, and suddenly aware that it was high time to be 
about her daily duties. 

But as she neared the top of the stairs, her steps 
slackened. Much as she wished to bury her head 
beneath her own unhappiness, it no longer seemed 
possible to do so; and questioning herself about this 
phenomenon, she found to her surprise that she was 
no longer quite unhappy. Some unspecified hope 
had crept into her darkness; and the old man's gift 
nestled against her heart with a faint sense of com- 
fort, unacknowledged as yet. Moreover, there was 
something about the girl that called more insistently 
than her own misfortunes; the slim, rigid figure was 
as unforgettable as a masterpiece of statuary. 
Unbidden and unwelcome, the Count's words 
marched challengingly into her mind, "Haf you no 
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brothers and sisters of our common humanity?" 
And she had just been dimly resolving to do some 
good. Pausing irresolutely, she turned her head for 
another glance; and an uncomfortable contraction 
caught sharply at her chest. The little still girl was 
moving now, — quietly wiping away tears. 

Against her will, Marcia retraced her steps and 
stopped by the girl's side, unable apparently to do 
anything else. Yet, arrived there, she did not know 
how to proceed. She was so afraid of emotion; 
it embarrassed her like an indecency. This was a 
dreadfully unconventional situation, — how could she 
manage it without creating a scene? Should she 
open a conversation about the weather, or the view 
from the window? But supposing the girl didn't 
answer, how ridiculous she would feel! And even if 
they did make a start, how could they proceed from 
the safe shelter of the weather to the raw, tortured 
territory of tears? She stood in awkward silence, 
wondering whether, after all, she had not better 
escape while there was time. 

Just then the girl, becoming aware of her presence, 
looked up; and before the white tragedy of the little 
face Marcia's craven conventionalities fell away 
ashamed. She forgot that they had not been intro- 
duced, forgot about the weather, remembered only 
that the stamp of such suffering on such a girlish 
face was intolerable. Before she had time to hunt 
for proper words, improper ones came crowding to 
the tip of her tongue and spoke themselves. "I wish 

you'd tell me about it," she said. 
6 
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The girl did not look surprised; she had gone a 
long way beyond weather-talk. She fixed Marcia 
with great blue eyes on whose lashes the tears shone, 
for a moment of silence. "What good would that 
do?" she asked at last. 

"I might help," said Marcia. "You — ^you're un- 
happy." 

"Unhappy!" said the girl. "Yes, if you call it 
that. Fm — Fm — " She either could not or would 
not speak the word on her tongue, but turned her 
head away quickly and closed her lips on a quiet 
little sob. 

"Please tell me," urged Marcia. "Fd under- 
stand. Fm unhappy myself." But she said the 
last words without conviction; the stark reality of 
the girFs trouble had somehow brought home to her 
the changed quality of her own, and she felt warmed 
and cheered in her own secret consciousness even 
while she sincerely regretted the other's pain. 

"That's not true," said the girl quietly. "You're 
like everybody else, — ^hopeful, and absorbed in your 
hopes. Thank you for speaking to me, but it's no use. 
You may as well go on to your own happiness." 
She steadied her low voice, constraining it to hardness. 

Marcia felt relieved by this reply. The soul that 
had come forth to greet the little girl's naked soul 
was a timid and unsure one, easily abashed, and 
already a little regretful of its boldness. Moreover 
she was finding in the conversation an element of 
danger, as if that new-found, intangible hope were 
being somehow imperilled. If the girl proved harsh 
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and unresponsive, she would be amply justified in 
going her own way, hugging that new warmth safely 
to her bosom. 

Still, she tried once more. **I wish youM tell 
me," she said. "What is it — ^loneliness? — some kind 
of disappointment? What was the word you 
wouldn't say just now?'* 

The girl measured her again with those great eyes, 
that looked, in the small thin face, like a suffering 
spirit made visible. "If you really want to know," 
she said deliberately, "it's — despair." 

"Despair!" repeated Marcia. She surveyed the 
slim young body, the little clasped hands, to which 
so great a word seemed absurdly inappropriate; and 
remembering how only yesterday she had applied 
the same word to herself, and how today had proved 
its falsity, she felt immeasurably wiser than this girl, 
immeasurably superior to her. So she said kindly, 
**You think so now, but you won't always. Things 
will change with you. I was desperate not long ago, 
myself." 

Quiveringly responsive like a tight-strung violin, 
the girl flashed suddenly into scorn. "You!" she 
said. "You don't know what despair is. You don't 
know much about any kind of feeling. I don't want 
your pity. Please go away." She turned her shoul- 
der toward Marcia, and her white, defiant face de- 
terminedly toward the window; so far as she was 
concerned, the episode was closed. 

Marcia walked rapidly away and down the stairs, 
working herself into anger. This was what came of 
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neglecting her work and meddling in other people's 
business. It ought to be a lesson to her. Helping 
humanity, indeed! Much gratitude she would get 
from humanity. She had far better look after her 
own affairs, and help Marcia Dale. 

Now she faced the crowd in a different mood. 
Already the lightening of spirits, of which she had 
only just begun to be aware, was gone; she felt 
restless and depressed. The faces she passed looked 
worried, strained, unhappy. She walked fast, not 
out of buoyancy, but because she was in a hurry to 
get to work and forget her uneasiness. But the 
faster she walked, and the more she tried to evade 
it, the more insistent it became; she was uneasy^ 
she was forced to admit it; uneasy and troubled and 
inexplicably ashamed. 

She was so late at the office that, for the first time. 
Cousin George was before her; and as she entered 
the outer room Norton cocked his eyebrows at her 
in humorous reproof. 

"My dear Miss Dale," he remarked, ''this will 
never do. You are delinquent. The Great Spirit 
has' been brooding over the realm for fifteen min- 
utes. Have you never heard of the poet who said 
that procrastination is the thief of time?'* 

"I was detained," said Marcia; and added on a 
sudden impulse, — "by something more vital than 
Cousin George's system of improving the poor." 

Norton looked at her sharply. "What's happened 
to you?" he inquired. "You look different from the 
way you looked yesterday," 
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Marcia colored self-consciously. "I've been walk- 
ing fast in cold air," she said, "and that makes you 
tingle." 

" Pish ! tush !" returned Norton. "Talk not to me 
of cold airs and tingles. This is a spiritual change. 
You look — " he paused to scrutinize her keenly, — 
"you look like a Sleeping Princess who's heard the 
preliminary whirr of the alarm-clock." 

Marcia gave him a startled glance as she opened 
the door of the inner office. He was a strange youth; 
he said the most uncanny things. 

Cousin George was in a tenderly reproachful 
mood. He had come dov/n an hour earlier than 
usual for the express purpose of enjoying Marcia's 
society, and had been met by the disturbing blank 
of her absence. He was disposed to repress his 
pleasure at her arrival until she should have realized 
her shortcomings. 

I had expected to find you, my dear," he said, 
in the — er — pursuance of your duties. I must ad- 
mit that I look for you at an earlier hour than this." 

"I'm sorry," said Marcia briefly. "It's the first 
time I've been late. It won't happen again." 

"I trust not," returned Cousin George. "It 
grieves me. I dislike to make you suflFer, my dear, 
but I confess it has disturbed me deeply." 

"Are there any letters?" inquired Marcia. 

"None to-day," admitted Cousin George severely. 
**Since you ask it,'none to-day." 

Contrary to her expectation, Marcia was relieved 
rather than disappointed at this information. Her 
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uneasiness was steadily increasing, and she now felt 
that she could not bear to sit submitting to Cousin 
George's interminable eloquence without any further 
knowledge of the little girl. She rose with alacrity. 

"Then I think I'll go," she said. "I have some- 
thing important to do, — something I've neglected." 

"Er — don't go!" said Cousin George hastily, for- 
getting his displeasure. "Sit down — be seated. I 
have something to say to you." He drew a long 
breath, and summoned his platform manner; his 
stateliness had increased with his desire to impress 
Marcia, and he now addressed her, in his loftier 
moments, as if she were a convocation of bishops. 
"I have been aware for some time, my dear — I was 
about to say cousin, but the relationship between 
us is so — er — slight as to be — er — negligible; let 
me say instead, my dear young Friend." He 
paused for appreciation. 

"Very well; go on," said Marcia, perched impa- 
tiently on the edge of a chair. 

" I have become aware, I say," proceeded Cousin 
George, "that your surroundings in your — home life, 
as I may call it, are not as suitable as I could desire. 
I selected your — er — local habitation, before you 
came, more with regard to what I might term finan- 
cial suitability than to your — er — personal deserts. 
I am glad to say that I am the last man to deny a 
mistake. I admit one here, freely and frankly; and 
I now propose to — er — transfer you to a more suit- 
able domicile; to — as the poet says, — build you 
more stately mansions, O my — er — dear young 
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Friend." He paused again, goggling at her im- 
pressively. 

Marcia returned his gaze blankly. She realized 
that she was being offered what yesterday she would 
have thought she much desired; but now, oddly 
enough, she was rather taken aback by the proposal. 
She did not like the thought of leaving, without any 
further acquaintance, the old man who had done her 
the most signal of all services; and she thought with 
a certain wistfulness of those proffers of Miss 
Graham's friendship to which she had ^never re- 
sponded. The boarding-house suddenly presented 
itself as a place of unrealized possibilities, to aban- 
don which without trial would be a grave mis- 
take. 

"The place to which I shall transfer you," re- 
sponded Cousin George, after waiting in vain for 
her appreciation, **is in a part of the city which 
I might call more — er — eligible than that where you 
now reside. The rooms are more desirable, the 
inmates more select. The expenses are considerable, 
— very considerable, — but I myself should defray 
them." He cut out a magnificent segment of the 
air with his pudgy hand. 

"You're very good," hesitated Marcia. "I — I 
hardly know what to say." 

"I should think," said Cousin George, "that there 
could be only one answer to such a proposal. I have 
been led to infer that your present abode was not at 
all congenial." 

"Oh, I hate it," said Marcia, "and yet — I don't 
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know — I hardly like to leave the people. They've 
been very kind to me/* 

"I thought/* said Cousin George, stiffening, **that 
you considered them very much beneath you/* 

"Oh no!" answered Marcia warmly. "No, in- 
deed. On the contrary, I believe some of them are a 
good deal above me.*' 

Cousin George became very majestic. "I might 
mention,** he said, "that my offer, once withdrawn, 
will not be renewed.** 

Marcia, finding herself all at once at a decision, 
responded roundly and firmly. "It needn*t be. I 
thank you. Cousin George, but Fd really rather stay 
where I am.** 

"As you please,** said her benefactor, with lofty 
sulkiness. "I am reminded of the Bard of Avon*s 
statement about the quality that is sharper than a 
serpent*s tongue. You may go now, since you wish 



it.** 



Marcia hurried out, relieved and thankful. The 
delay had fretted her intensely, and now the satis- 
faction of regaining her freedom, combined with a 
certain pleasure in her astonishing decision, gave 
her a stimulated, revivified feeling of being very 
much alive and very eager to do something. She 
sped out of the building and up the street at the 
swiftest pace she had taken. for many a day. 

As she neared the Library she hurried faster and 
faster, urged by forebodings, and when she reached 
the foot of the great staircase she could not restrain 
herself from running. But arriving, breathless, at 
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the top, she saw with a great gush of relief that the 
girl was still there. She did not know what she had 
dreaded, but whatever it was, it had not happened; 
everything was as before. The girl was sitting mo- 
tionless, staring straight before her; and it came sud- 
denly into Marcia's mind that she was there because 
she had nowhere else to go. 

Marcia hurried along the corridor to her side. 

"Oh, you're here!" she panted. "Oh, Fm so 
gladr 

The girl, starting, turned, and instantly caught 
the mask of hardness again over her little tragic face. 
"You!" she said. "Why did you come back?" 
To see you," answered Marcia breathlessly. 
What for?" asked the girl. "As an exhibit?" 
No, no," said Marcia. "As a friend." 

The girl gazed at her. "You don't mean that," 
she said in a low voice. 

"Oh, I do — I do!" exclaimed Marcia earnestly; 
and, regaining her breath, she added with sincere 
humility, "Anyone who has as few friends as I have 
doesn't say the word without thinking." 

The defiance vanished from the girl's face, leav- 
ing it transparently suffering again. "Oh," she 
said, "yott can't be friendless! You're so strong, 
and — ^hopeful, and — and warm." The last word ap- 
parently slipped out without her sanction, and at the 
sound of it she flushed a sudden, painful red. "I 
mean — I mean warm-hearted," she added hastily. 

Quickened by this speech, Marcia's eyes traveled 
over the girl with a shock. "Why, that's a summer 
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suitT* she thought. "Why, the child's cold — and 
maybe she's even hungry too!" The idea appalled 
her. Pinched as her own life had been, actual 
want had never come within recognizable distance 
of it; and she had never imagined that such crude 
things as cold and hunger could enter into the 
experience of a lady. She gazed at the girl in hor- 
rified amazement. 

The girl read the look, and her flush deepened. 
She rose. "You're very kind to speak of friend- 
ship," she said, with self-possession, "and I appre- 
ciate your kindness, but I have to be going now." 

"Oh, please don't!" exclaimed Marcia, conscience- 
stricken at her tactlessness, and trying to mend mat- 
ters by blundering still more. "I was hoping you'd 
go to lunch with me. Won't you?" 

The girl's cheeks burned until one would have 
thought that she had not so much red blood in all 
her little pale person. "Thank you," she said. "I 
really can't think of it. Good-bye." She began 
decisively to move away. 

The earnestness of her desire suddenly gave Marcia 
wisdom to achieve it. "If you knew how lonely I 
was," she said wistfully, "I believe you wouldn't 
say no to me." 

She had found the right words. The girl, arrested, 
transfixed her with great searching eyes, the flush 
slowly ebbing. "You're lonely!" she answered in 
a shaken voice. "Oh, then I'll come. I — I'm 
lonely too." 

The tears came suddenly to Marcia's eyes. She 
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put out her hand, unable to speak, and slipped it 
within the girl's arm. The girl, with a swiftness of 
response which was part of her intense, repressed 
nature, moved to her like a homing bird, and sud- 
denly the two found themselves going down the 
stairs pressed side to side like old friends. 

But the busy restaurant, the commonplace quest 
for food, altered the situation; they left the higher 
level they had just attained, and were back on every- 
day ground again. Marcia, centring her attention 
on the endeavor to obtain the best possible food for a 
very little money, became her old conventional self, 
and suddenly began to shiver with self-consciousness. 
What had ailed her, to work herself up to such an 
hysterical pitch over a perfect stranger? She must 
have made herself ridiculous. She was afraid to 
meet the eyes of the little girl sitting so quietly 
opposite her. 

Moreover, now that she was relieved of her more 
immediate anxiety, her earlier perception of a new 
hope began to glow softly and warmly within her. 
Something had altered in her life; something evil 
had disappeared, something good was surely coming.' 
Sincere as was her desire to help the girl, it could 
not warm her like this intimate personal promise. 
As her embarrassment subsided, she withdrew un- 
consciously into herself, examining and wondering 
over it. 

So far they had spoken little, Marcia confining 
herself to commonplace questions about the food 
ordered, and the girl, whose sensitiveness quickly 
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perceived her hostess' change of mood, to the briefest 
of courteous answers. But now, as the waitress 
brought their tray, and Marcia, turning to her, or- 
dered tea, the little guest spoke up sharply. 

"Tea!" she exclaimed. "Oh no — please! No 
tea!" Then, as Marcia revoked the order and turned 
back to her in surprise, she said quickly: "Please 
forgive me for being so impolite. You see I haven't 
had much but tea for several days, and after awhile 
it — it has a strange effect on you. I was afraid if I 
smelled it now, with — ^with real food before me, I 
might forget good manners. I don't want," she 
added with the quaintest scrupulousness, "to affront 
your hospitality." 

Marcia stared at her, too startled to speak. The 
food steamed invitingly before her, but, as Marcia 
had not yet begun to eat, she sat with her hands 
tightly clasped in her lap, and did not glance at it. 
Her eyes were very bright, her face white to the lips; 
she looked a little dauntless embodiment of tense 
resistance, — keyed almost to the breaking-point, and 
yet unconquerable; starving, but careful not to 
affront hospitality. 

"Oh!" said Marcia at last, with a gasp almost of 
awe, "you — ^you're beyond belief! Why, just think 
of it — ^just think of such a thing! Oh, please don't 
wait, — eat, please eat!" 

"When you do," said the girl quietly. Then, as 
Marcia began hastily to crumble her bread and cut 
her meat, she followed suit with the greatest deliber- 
ation. "There's no occasion for me to behave like 
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a ravening wolf," she said. She ate daintily and 
slowly; her fingers were flattened white upon the 
handles of her knife and fork with the pressure of her 
restraint. 

"But how," asked Marcia, "did it ever happen? 
What brought you to such a place?" 

The girl, eating deliberately, considered her with 
luminously truthful eyes. "It was ambition," she 
answered slowly. 

"Ambition!" repeated Marcia in astonishment. 
She could not imagine any ambition potent enough 
to drive one to the brink of starvation; she had al- 
ways thought ambition, in women, either a pastime 
or a vanity. 

"Not exactly ambition," reconsidered the girl, to 
whose self-exacted scrupulousness perfect honesty 
was evidently a compelling necessity, "but some- 
thing urging, something insisting inside me that 
won't let me compromise. You know the thing — 
the thing that can't be satisfied except in one in- 
evitable way?" 

Marcia looked doubtful; she had never felt that 
inner driving force that cannot stop short of 
its goal. "What was it you wanted to do?" she 
asked. 

"To paint,'* said the girl. "I didn't so much 
tvant to, I had to. I always did, from the time I 
was a baby, — ^with bluing, or cranberry-juice, or 
anything I could lay my hands on. You see my 
father was a painter, and died of despair, — as I am 
going to do, — before I was born; and my mother 
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never could bear the sight of the colors, and wouldn't 
let me have any. Then she died, and I was all 
alone; and I took the little money that was left and 
came here to study, — I couldnt do anything else, 
even though she hated it. And so I worked for two 
years; it was very lonely without her, but when I 
was working I was happy." 

"But," interrupted Marcia, appalled, "you don't 
mean to tell me that you've been all alone in New 
York for two years, — a little bit of a frail girl like 
you! Hadn't you any friends?" 

There weren't any to have," said the girl simply. 

Everybody was busy." 

Marcia caught her breath. "You poor little 
thing!" she said, shaken. 

"Don't pity me!" said the girl sharply. "I 
worked." Her eyes suddenly shone in her little 
white face. 

"Well, and then what?" inquired Marcia. 

The light faded from the girl's eyes. "Then — 
failure," she said. "The last of the money went; 
and then I tried to sell pictures, and nobody would 
have any. Then I tried to illustrate, but there are 
too many others; and I can only do one kind of 
thing. Then I would have taken any work, and I 
did get into a shop for a little while, but I got ill with 
the standing, and I never did suit them, so they 
turned me off. And after that the war came, and 
there was no chance anywhere. And so," she added 
quietly, "I'm done." 

"But," said Marcia, "there must be things you 
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could do, — other kinds of work, perhaps in other 
places." 

"No," said the girl, "there's nothing. Fve 
thought it all out. I can't get to any other place 
in any case, but even if I could it would be no use. 
It isn't so much my not being strong or clever; 
it's this thing inside me that can't compromise. 
I've got to paint, or I can't live. And it isn't lack 
of food that I shall die of, — it's lack of hope." 

Marcia started, and put her hand involuntarily 
to her heart. Suddenly, with the catching of her 
breath, the cross had seemed to leap like a sentient 
thing. She was aware as she had not been before 
of the intensity of this girl's need; but in the same 
instant she came to full realization of her own hope, 
and of her new, unashamed conviction that the 
cross was to bring it to her. 

"Haven't you some — some relatives you could go 
to ?" she asked weakly. 

**No," said the girl. "They're all dead, except 
some cousins I don't know. And I'm glad of it; 
I don't want to be a charity nuisance." 

"Couldn't you — couldn't you — borrow?" persisted 
Marcia, seeking desperately for expedients to push 
this claim away from her own door. 

"Whom should I borrow of?" returned the girl, 
with her still self-possession. "And how should I 
pay it back? It wouldn't help, anyway. Nothing 
could help me now, except getting my heart's desire.'* 

Marcia, growing very pale, pushed back her chair. 
" I must go," she said breathlessly. 
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The girl gazed at her with those luminous, search- 
ing blue eyes. "Yes, go," she said. "That's best/* 

"You'll tell me where you live?" said Marcia, 
gathering her wraps. "You'll let me come to see 
you? 

"No, thank 3''ou," said the girl quietly. "I appre- 
ciate your kindness; but I think this will be — 
good-bye." 

Marcia stood wavering, torn between her passion- 
ate desire to hug happiness to her own breast, and 
her fear and awe of the girl's extremity. "Are you 
going to — kill yourself?" she asked in a hushed 
voice. 

"No!" said the girl. "When I die, I'll die fighting. 
I'll warm myself every day, I'll take my tea and 
milk as long as I have them. I tell you, it's not my 
body that's dying; it's the hope that used to feed 



me. 



Marcia turned away in a panic. The cross seemed 
to burn her breast. "I must go!" she said again. 
"Good — good-morning !" 

"Good-bye," said the girl, with a pale, strange 
little smile. 

Clutching the cross, Marcia hurried out into the 
air. She was breathless and shaken; she felt as if 
she were being pursued. Down the street, thread- 
ing in and out of the crowd, she hastened as fast as 
she could go, feeling always the tug of an imperious 
call behind her, afraid to look back. She did not 
stop until she was safe in the boarding-house and in 
her own room, with the door locked behind her. 
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Then she flung herself into a chair, panting, and 
drew out the cross. 

"I know, I know!" she said aloud, answering some 
unseen accuser. "I know she needs it, I know 
she's suffering. But oh, it's life to me, — it's happi- 
ness, it's his love. I cant give it up ! She needs it 
— oh yes, I know she needs it. But this cross is 
mine, mine, mine!" 



A "belvedere" 



MARCIA slept little that night, and restlessly. 
She was very tired, but the noise and bustle, 
the comforting, distracting human contact of the day- 
time, having ceased and left her alone with herself^ 
she could not banish thought. A persistent file of 
accusations, which she vainly tried to repel with 
futile, iterated arguments, kept marching up and 
assailing her; and her fancy (quickened by the dark 
and the silence), pictured the little girl of her day's 
adventure as one bare, tortured, quivering nerve, 
one embodied pain, which by degrees became iden- 
tified with herself and kept her from sleeping. The 
intermittent night noises, — ^wailing of cats, rumble of 
trains, tap of belated footfalls, — intensified her 
loneliness: the appalling burden of responsibility 
for some other creature's happiness, which so dismays 
us when we face it for the first time, pressed crush- 
ingly upon her and would not be fought off. 

As soon as the soiled daylight of the city's wintefr 
morning showed the figures on the wall-paper, she 
rose, tense and unrefreshed. She was unable to 
endure inaction any longer, and yet could not con- 
ceive any course of action which would make her 
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forget thought: and she fretted restlessly about her 
room, hurrying to occupy herself with the routine of 
her toilet, and at the same time dreading the end of 
it. But as, after her bath, she hung the cross again 
in its place about her neck, an inspiration visited her. 
Why not shift her responsibility to the Count? 
He had promised her happiness; surely he would 
not sit passive and see her cheated of it. The 
thought brought her at once a specious relief; and 
she fell to dressing with energy, eager to claim his 
aid and be free to cherish her new-found hope once 
more. 

Yet when she found him, breakfasting as usual be- 
fore the others in the stuffy, gas-lit dining-room, it 
did not seem so easy as she had expected to throw 
herself upon his mercy. He looked preoccupied and 
stem; his face showed no trace of the tenderness 
which she had lately seen there, and had counted 
on evoking again; and when he rose to acknowledge 
her entrance, he only gave her a searching look, 
and resumed his seat without greeting. She had a 
feeling that he disapproved of her; and, always 
tongue-tied when she was ill at ease, she could find 
no conversational coin but the small change of 
convention. 

"You — ^you have your breakfast very early. Count 
von Hohenberg," she said uneasily. 

I go early to vork," returned the Count tersely. 

What is your work?'* asked Marcia, after a 
pause. It was proof of the completeness of her 
self-absorption in these last weeks that she had never 
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wondered why this nobleman of proud name and 
ancient race had come from an old-world castle to 
a third-rate American boarding-house, or how he was 
impressed by the change. 

"I am being employed by a bank/' answered the 
old man, "to tell the German depositors that the 
Americans are not vishing to steal all their money, 
and to re-sure the American heads that the Germans 
are not all liars and svindlers." 

"Do you like it?" inquired Marcia, after another 
pause. 

"No," said the Count laconically. 

"Then why — " began Marcia; and stopped, per- 
ceiving that the query was a trifle too penetrating for 
good manners. 

"My young lady," answered the Count, taking the 
unuttered words for granted, "I haf a stomach." 

The question thus reduced to its simplest terms, 
she was at a loss for further conversational material, 
and sat in nervous silence. She must broach her 
subject soon or not at all, for his frugal meal was 
already nearly finished; yet she found it momen- 
tarily more difficult to begin. It was not until 
the old man laid aside his napkin and rose that 
desperation spurred her into speech. 

"Count," she said, "you want me to be happy, 
don't you?" 

The Count fixed her with his piercing eyes. "If 
you haf the courage to be happy, yes," he answered. 

Marcia winced. "I thought you gave me happi- 
ness, without any reservations," she said. 
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"Did you efer hear," demanded he, "of anyvon 
hafing happiness who had not earned it?" 

Marcia played with a salt-cellar, unable to meet 
his eyes. "I want it awfully," she murmured at last, 
miserably. 

"Be vorthy of it, then," said the old man sternly. 
"In the vorld there iss not enough happiness that 
any should be vasted on cowards. I bid you good- 
morning." He bowed and marched out, erect and 
forbidding. 

His going left Marcia more uncomfortable than 
ever. She tried to divert her distress of mind into a 
grievance against him. "How cruel he is!" she 
thought. "I supposed he cared a little about me. 
And I stayed in this dismal place on his account! 
I wish I hadn't; Fm disappointed in him." But 
this effort, having nothing to do with the real issue, 
failed of its purpose; and she soon abandoned it. 
Forcing herself through the form of breakfasting, 
she hurried out before the others should come, hoping 
to find distraction in change of scene. 

At the office things were no better. There was no 
mail; Cousin George was sulking in his tent, and 
Norton, absorbed in what he called the Weltschmerz 
of trying to get ten thousand words' worth of ideas 
into the five-thousand-word boundaries of a short 
story, was silent and unsocial. She sewed a little, 
she tried for a while to read; she dusted the room, 
which the well-paid charwoman had just left spot- 
less, and rearranged the sparse papers on the shining 
surface of the great unproductive desk. Nothing 
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could have put zest into these works of supereroga- 
tion but the bubbling energy of some inner joy; 
and try as she would, Marcia could make nothing 
of the hope which yesterday had begun to warm her. 
Between her and each effort to find happiness ob- 
truded that little forlorn figure, fighting for hope and 
life with its back against the wall in the last desperate 
stand; and the very pressure of the cross itself 
(which, unaware, she had begun to cherish), taunted 
her with the Count's words, "Did you efer hear of 
any von hafing happiness who had not earned it?" 

Presently the entrance of one of the Society's 
"visitors" into the outer office furnished her with a 
momentary distraction; and as she heard him mak- 
ing his report to Norton of the disbursement of 
Cousin George's ample supplies, another gleam of 
inspiration broke upon her. The coffers of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Poor, — those 
fluent sources, — ^would never prove so inaccessible 
as the old Count's iron-bound heart; and surely 
money would bring relief to the troublesome little 
girl. Momentarily cheered by this idea, she waited 
with impatience until the visitor had gone, and then 
hastened to accost Norton before he should be re- 
ingulfed in his abstraction. 

"Mr. Norton," she said, "this Society has plenty 
of money, hasn't it?" 

" Bulging with it," said Norton. "Haven't noticed 
Bill pawning his studs since last pay-day, have you?" 

"Well then," pursued Marcia, "can anybody who 
needs money get it here?" 
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"Sure thing," returned Norton, "if they'll stand 
with a bucket at the end of the regular channel. 
We're strong on order here. If you've got any 
Deserving Poor, line 'em up and hand their names in, 
and after they've been investigated by that prune, 
who just went out, and told how many teeth they 
have, and whether their grandfather tangoed or 
their mother took hashish, they'll be put on the list; 
and in the course of time they'll draw their regular 
weekly graft just the same as you or me. Bill 
shines on the just and the unjust, as the poet 
says." 

"Oh, I don't want that kind of thing!" explained 
Marcia. "The person I'm thinking of is a — a lady; 
she couldn't be subjected to such methods. What 
she needs is — " She stopped with a start, flushing 
as she realized the words she was suppressing. 

Norton looked at her shrewdly. "If her needs are 
spiritual, or semi-spiritual, or anything but plain 
old grub-and-graft needs, you've come to the wrong 
shop. There's plenty of pabulum here for beggars 
and ex-hoboes, and rheumatic scrub-ladies out of a 
job; but it's no place for anybody who isn't destitute 
in both kinds of coin. Look here. Miss Dale, you 
ought to know that LucuUus himself never dished up 
a meal that was worth paying for in self-respect." 

Marica looked intensely uncomfortable. "Well — 
but — " she began uneasily, "she really does need 
money, — she's awfully poor — " 

"Is she poor in spirit?" demanded Norton. 

The girl's dauntless white face, with its shining. 
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indomitable eyes, rose again before Marcia. "No, — 
oh noT' she said. 

"Then she has no concern with the Sips," pro- 
nounced Norton. "She's looking for a different 
breed of cats. You know her, and youVe nothing 
to do; why don't you go out and help her find it?'' 

Marcia flushed hotly, partly with annoyance, 
partly with the shock of hearing the thought she 
was trying to avoid propounded so concretely. She 
looked resentfully at Norton; but he, having the 
fortunate faculty of being impervious to what he did 
not wish to see, only remarked with unrufiled bland- 
ness, "If you'll excuse me, I think I'll return to my 
anguish," and took up his fountain pen again. 
There was nothing for her to do but to go back in 
silence to her exasperating solitude, the richer for 
one more grievance. 

She sat by the window, staring out at roofs and 
chimney-tops and grime-laden bricks, in a glowing 
torment of unease. Everybody failed her. She had 
just begun to rise the tiniest way out of her flounder- 
ing despair toward hope, and now all her world 
seemed bent on pushing her back into the slough 
again. What a world, where no one would reach 
out a helping hand to a struggling, tortured spirit! 
An unkind, unreasonable, unjust world. Why, even 
she, the Beauty, born with the most royal of all 
rights to happiness, was reduced to gazing drearily 
out of the window like — She rose abruptly; she 
would not be reminded of that girl again. Putting 
on her street garments, she went out without looking 
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at Norton, and began to walk as rapidly as she 
could in the opposite direction from that of the 
Library. Nothing should induce her to go near the 
girl, — even if she knew (as of course she did not), 
where the girl was to be found. She would win dis- 
traction from the crowd: and she threw herself 
eagerly into the search for it. 

But here again she was disappointed. What a 
crowd of self-centred, hard, uncaring faces it was! — 
not a trace of the fine comradeship and sympathy 
that yesterday she had seen everywhere. A very 
poor crowd for a lonely, hopeless, suffering girl to be 
alone in. A very poor city in which — to die — of 
loneliness. 

As this last unbidden thought forced its way into 
her mind, suddenly she saw, among the throng of 
absorbed indifferent faces, the white, suffering face 
of a girl, turning toward her, claiming her, passing 
her by. She did not know, or stop to wonder, 
whether it was made of flesh and blood, or of her own 
troubled fancy. But in an instant, before her will 
could command her feet to stop, she had turned and 
was following it. She hurried fast and faster, 
driven by some force she could not control; her 
breathing oppressed her, her heart began a quick- 
ened beating. She did not pause or slacken her pace 
until she had entered the Library, and run up the 
steps to the upper floor. * 

Here, at sight of the little figure seated in the 
familiar place, a sharp reaction seized her. The girl 
was safe and well, as anyone might have known she 
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would be. She did not want to be disturbed; she 
had shown yesterday that she preferred soHtude. 
People who pried into other people's intimate affairs 
were busybodies, thanked by nobody and justly dis- 
liked by all. And what was this girl to Marcia, 
anyway? Had anyone appointed Marcia guardian 
of the human race? Let each go her own way; each 
had her own life to live, and must live it for herself. 

Yet she could not bring herself to turn away and 
go down the stairs. An uneasy feeling, which she 
called morbid curiosity, forced her to linger, watch- 
ing; and she withdrew into the shadow of a pillar, 
and fixed her reluctant eyes on the girl. She would 
stay long enough, she told herself, for perfect reas- 
surance, — long enough to see that the girl was inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient, and desirous of no inter- 
ference, — and then go ofF decently and attend to her 
own affairs, and have peace. 

For a little while the girl sat as she had sat yester- 
day, tense and rigid, gazing out of the window at 
nothing; endurance, passive yet somehow militant, 
stamped on every line of her slight body. But pres- 
ently, with an obvious gathering of all her forces, 
she rose, and began to walk along the corridor toward 
the stairs. Marcia started, and her heart contracted 
uncomfortably. The girl reached the stair-head, 
and, pausing a moment, looked about her with a 
vague and startled expression; and Marcia, fighting 
with all her will against stirring, felt herself con- 
strained to leave her hiding-place and move a little 
toward her. But the girl, without perceiving her. 
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gathered herself again and began to walk down the 
stairs. Once or twice she faltered a little, and once 
she put out a hand to the balustrade to steady her- 
self; but she moved quietly and determinedly 
enough down toward the door. 

Angry, reluctant, and fighting, Marcia found her- 
self following down the stairs. Her left hand 
clutched the cross, and she told herself, vehemently 
unashamed now of her belief in its efficacy, that she 
would die before she gave it up. Was she her sis- 
ter's keeper? She wished intensely that she had 
never meddled; she was at a loss to comprehend the 
foolish impulse that had embroiled her in such an 
affair. And all the time, as she argued and opposed, 
her feet were following, following down the stairs 
and down the street. 

The girl, apparently revived by the fresh air, 
walked steadily along, pausing now and then to look 
at the shop-windows and rest against their brass 
protection-rails, but preserving too much self-com- 
mand to attract attention. Presently she turned 
into a side-street, and Marcia, following, found her- 
self all at once in that shabby, down-at-heels New 
York which is the ignored pauper sister of the 
bright metropolis rubbing its shoulders. Here it 
was necessary to drop back a little, for pedestrians 
were fewer and footsteps more conspicuous. It 
would have been an excellent chance to slip away. 
But the little figure was plainly wavering now, and 
Marcia's intractable feet kept on. So they traversed 
half-a-dozen blocks, one in the very footprints of the 
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Other; and then the girl, turning quickly, mounted a 
pair of shabby steps with a speed which seemed to 
take her last spurt of strength, and disappeared with- 
in a doorway. 

Marcia hesitated a moment, told herself that she 
could regain her peace of mind by securing the girFs 
address and sending her supplies, and entered after 
her. The house was not quite a tenement, and not 
quite, however polite the imagination of the beholder, 
an office-building. The doors that opened into its 
dingy hallways were all ticketed with the business 
status of occupants who were evidently, to judge by 
the ubiquitous odors of cooking, residents as well, — 
a couple of Jewish tailors, a renovator of ostrich 
feathers, a corset agent, a dealer in "Strictly High- 
Class Ladies' Second-Hand Clothes.*' On the top 
floor, at the end of a narrow corridor, an unobtrusive 
little card announced that the last door belonged to 
"F. Gay, Pictures." 

Marcia stopped to note the name and number, and 
then, of course, to turn away. Yet it was impossible 
to go without ascertaining, by some sound or sign 
of life, that all was well inside; and having listened 
in vain, it was impossible not to knock; and then, 
having knocked in vain, it was impossible not to try 
the door. And so it was that Marcia, at the time 
when she thought to have been hurrying safely away 
to her own hope of happiness, found herself inside 
the room, gazing down, with her heart in her mouth, 
at the death-white, death-still face of the little girl 
lying on the floor./ 
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No more thought now of fighting or of flight; 
only an agonized, terror-stricken need to stay and 
struggle. Marcia was on her knees, loosening the 
girFs collar, chafing her wrists, desperately moving 
her limp arms. Her heart was standing still; she 
felt the cross now only as a weight that burned her. 
She found water, and bathed the blue-veined tem- 
ples, she fanned the white face with her hat, she 
rubbed the cold little hands. As she worked she was 
praying wildly, aloud, "Oh, she can't be dead! She 
mustn't be dead! O God, don't let her be dead! 
Oh, ril give her anything, anything, if only it isn't 
too late!" 

The torturing minutes dragged interminably by; 
and at long last the girl's blue-tinged eyelids fluttered, 
closed, and opened again. With a sob of relief 
Marcia gathered the little figure in her arms; it was 
as if she herself had come back from an anguished 
death to life and hope. She pressed her warm lips 
to the cold cheek. "Thank God!" she murmured, 
over and over again. "Thank God, thank God, 
thank God!" 

"Why, Mother!" said the girl in a faint, startled 
voice. "I've died, then! I'm so glad it's over." 

"No, oh no!" cried Marcia, holding her close. 
"It isn't over; it's just beginning. You're not 
going to die, — you're alive, thank God, thank 
God!" 

"I'm dreaming, then," murmured the girl, "or 
out of my head. Nobody else ever kissed me; and 
certainly she is dead; so I must be." She seemed, 
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in her controlled and quiet little way, to be reasoning 
with herself. 

"It isn't your mother," said Marcia. "It's 
Marcia Dale, the girl you — ^you lunched with yester- 
day. Don't you remember?" 

Miss F. Gay struggled feebly to a sitting posture, 
full consciousness coming back to her. "You here!" 
she said. "Why? You washed your hands of me 
yesterday; I've been sorry ever since that I ate your 
food. I wish you'd go." 

"Oh, please, please don't send me away!" begged 
Marcia. "You don't know how miserable I've been. 
I've thought of nothing but you; and every minute, 
even against my will, I've wanted to come back to 
you. I couldn't come fast enough." 

The sincerity of her tone was unmistakable, and 
the girl regarded her with eyes in which the hostility 
gave way to a grave wonder. "You're very kind," 
she said faintly. "I wonder — ^why." She swayed 
as she spoke, and fell back against Marcia's shoulder. 
"Please — ^pardon me," she murmured. "I feel a 
little — strange." 

The weight of her light body stirred in Marcia a 
sudden passion of tenderness, filling her with a 
mother-instinct of protection which had in it some- 
thing fierce, as if she could have fought the whole 
world that had so abused this little girl. "You 
poor little thing!" she whispered angrily. "They've 
starved you! It's an outrage!" jGathering the 
slight body in her strong arms, she lifted it and laid 
it on the couch; and then began a feverishly hurried 
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search for food. It needed but one glance of a 
woman*s eye to see that the larder was bestowed in a 
pair of curtained shelves above the little gas-plate 
in the corner; but neither a woman's nor any other 
eye could discover a scrap of edible matter in it, 
except a few tea-leaves in the bottom of a tin canister. 

"The milkman— stopped coming— to-day/* mur- 
mured the girl, following Marcia's movements with 
heavy-lidded eyes. "And plain tea — isn*t so very 
filling. But,** she added quickly, recalling her 
quaint, conscientious little manners, "can*t I offer 
you — a cup?** 

Marcia, between laughter and crying, snatched a 
bottle of smelling-salts from the shelf, thrust it into 
the girl's hands, and ran to the door. She had 
several dollars left from her week's stipend, and, 
once roused, an abundant supply of energy; and in 
an incredibly short time she was back again, fol- 
lowed by a grocer's boy with a large basket, and a 
startled janitor with a load of wood and coal. The 
girl was as she had left her, lying back against the 
pillows in the lassitude, mental and physical, of 
under-nourishment, Marcia set rapidly to work, 
lighting a crackling fire in the little grate, heating 
milk on the gas-plate, beating eggs for an omelet. 
She had never in her life worked so fast, or with such 
zest. 

"There!" she said at last, drawing a little table to 
the side of the couch, and spreading the food she 
had prepared on it. "Open your eyes, and eat! 
Eat something quickly!" 
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The girl roused herself, fixing her great blue eyes 
on Marcia. "Fd like to," she said, ''to show my 
gratitude — for your kindness. But I don't — feel 
hungry any more — truly. And I wonder — if it's 
worth while." 

"Worth while!" exclaimed Marcia. "Do you 
know you're almost — almost — Don't you know 
you can't live any longer without food?" 

"I know," said the girl, her voice very faint but 
very steadfast, "and that's why I wonder if it's — • 
worthwhile. I've tried; I'm not a coward. But I'm 
beaten. And when I thought I was dead — it was such 
a relief, — such a blessed relief, — ^to stop struggling. 
Don't you think — now, at last — I might give up V* 

Marcia set down the cup she was holding, to save 
it from the trembling of her hands. She was 
shaken with emotion, — fear, awe, tenderness, pas- 
sionate pity. "Oh, don't, don't give up!" she cried. 
"Try a little longer, please, please! It's all before 
you still — life — hope — " 

The girl shook her head; there was pain in her 
blue eyes, but she was firm. "No, there's no hope 
— before me," she said, "and that's why — I think — 
I'd better go." 

Marcia's hand was fumbling in her breast, and 
suddenly she was on her knees by the couch, holding 
out the cross. "Look — look," she said unsteadily, 
"there's hope in this — and happiness — all you need 
to make you live. It's the Cross of the Heart's De- 
sire, — and I know it will bring hope to you, because 
it did to me. Take it, take it and wear it!" 
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The girl's cold fingers touched the cross, but she 
did not look at it; her eyes were fixed on Marcia's 
with a sudden radiance. **It — brought hope to 
you!'* she repeated. "Then why — ^why are you 
giving it up to me ?" 

"Because I love you," said Marcia simply: and 
all at once it was true. 

The light in the girl's eyes shone like the clear 
flame of a shining spirit. "You — love me!" she 
said in a shaken voice. "You do — ^you do love me! 
Oh, then Til live, — oh, I will live!" She reached out 
her little bloodless hand for the cup, and drank; 
and over the stars in her eyes great tears welled and 
fell. "I'd do something far harder than dying," 
she said, "I'd live — I'd live a thousand deaths — for 
a friend!" 

From Marcia's eyes too the tears were raining, as 
she caught up a roll and held it to the girl's lips. 
Neither of them saw how tenderly funny, or how 
much a part of the heart of life, was this mingling 
of selfless love and nourishment; but both were 
stirred to the depths, and strangely happy. "Eat, 
eat!" urged Marcia, "and live and hope, and oh, 
dear girl, I know joy will come to you!" And some- 
how they were clinging in each other's arms, — tears 
and bread and new-bom love and new-bom sacrifice 
and all. 

Marcia went away walking on air. All the world 

was irradiated by the light that shone in the little 

pale girl's eyes, and she, in the first exaltation of her 

renunciation, felt bathed in a new life. The kind- 
8 
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ness and comradeship had mysteriously come back 
to the faces of the crowd; it was a wonderful city, — 
a city of friends. 

But when she neared the shabby boarding-house, 
and thought of the prospect of a whole year there un- 
companioned by hope, the new glow was dimmed by 
a shock of desolation. "It was my heart's desire 
I gave herl" she thought with a stabbing pang. 



VI 

A NEW ROAD 

FULL realization of what she had done in giving 
up the cross opened to Marcia an appalling 
vista of desolation. A year seemed to her an 
eternity; she could not see how she was to live to the 
end of it without any solace of hope. Brief as her 
possession of the cross had been, it had somehow, 
inexplicably, become her chief treasure: she was not 
analytical enough to tell whether the value she 
attached to it was bom of gratitude to the Count, 
some unsuspected vein of credulity in herself, or 
merely the relief of having some promise of better 
things (however unauthentic), to cling to: but she 
was passionately aware of the ache of loss. Around 
and around in her mind marched two dreary little 
lines which she had seen in the Familiar Quotations, 

**Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight," 

and hopelessness seemed twice as hopeless as before. 
However, she was saved from brooding by that 
startling salutary consciousness that she had as- 
sumed responsibility for another human being. The 

welfare, indeed the very life, of the little pale girl 

107 
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depended upon her: it was as if she had borne a 
child. This knowledge, while it frightened her, 
stimulated her like a plunge into cold water. She 
must live, and she must fight for the life of her little 
friend; and at all costs she must refrain from letting 
the extent of her sacrifices be seen. So, after a 
few tears and a valiant effort of the will, she took 
up life again on its new terms, and prepared to face 
it with as good a countenance as she could muster. 

On her way to the office, the first morning after 
her sacrifice, she stopped at the door of the top-floor 
room to see if all was well with her charge. A 
sound of quick steps answered her knock, and in a 
moment the door was flung wide, and the girl, her 
little face transfigured with happy excitement, was 
on the threshold. The morning sun streamed 
through the windows, the place had a look of life 
and activity, and the stars in the girl's blue eyts 
shone straight into Marcia's heart, and warmed it. 

"Oh, I hoped it was yoiiV* cried Miss F. Gay, 
shutting the door quickly behind Marcia as if to 
prevent her escape. "Oh, Fm so happy!" 

Marcia put her arms, in her unpractised manner, 
around the slim figure. "What makes you so 
happy?" she asked. 

The girl returned the embrace warmly; her intense 
nature had no fear of feeling. "To have a friend!" 
she said. "The whole world is different now. I 
held the cross in my hand all night; and I dreamed 
I was painting you." 

Marcia winced at the mention of the cross, re- 
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membering how to her too it had brought comfort 
in a night, but went forward to meet it bravely. 
"I want to tell you about the cross/' she said, 
"its history — " 

"Don't tell me!" interrupted the girl, pressing 
Marcia's hand passionately. "I don't want to 
know. I don't want to think of anything, when I 
feel it, except just that you gave it to me, and that 
you love me. That's what it means to me. You 
loved the cross, and so it's precious to me; you gave 
it up to me, and so I'll die sooner than disappoint 
you. Come here!" She drew Marcia to the couch, 
and piled up the pillows behind her. "Shut your 
eyes a minute," she commanded, "and I'll show you 
something." 

Marcia, instead of shutting her eyes, looked about 
her with an interest which she had been too absorbed 
to feel the day before. This was truly a remarkable 
apartment, this little bedroom-sitting-room-studio. 
Everything in it was of the cheapest, there was not 
one touch of luxury; yet the dauntless personality 
which contrived it had so stamped itself upon the 
place that it had the charm sought in vain by the 
most opulent of decorators, — the vital charm of 
unconscious self-expression. The walls were of a 
soft dull blue, the curtains made of crinkled stuff in 
the same tender shade; here and there a sofa-cushion 
or a bit of faience pricked it to attention with a 
brilliant note of orange; the pictures were framed in 
lustreless black. The colors, the arrangement, the 
most trivial detail suggested F. Gay so poignantly 
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that they seemed part of herself; and the whole 
impression was of a beautiful still restraint blazing 
irrepressibly at intervals into warmth and brightness. 
Marcia looked with a woman's appreciation at the 
cleverly placed screens that kept domesticity from 
being too obtrusive, at the mirror that lent mystery 
and depth to a flat wall, and the bits of growing 
things in the windows; and thought of the unre- 
deemed sordidness of her own abode with a sudden 
shame. Instead of pitying herself for it, she should 
have cured it. "She has so much less than I,*' 
she thought, "and she's so much richer 1" 

*^Noza lookT' said the girl, with a thrill in her 
voice; and she moved from the comer where she 
had been busy, and turned an easel toward Marcia. 
Her eyes were shining with love and with the artist's 
joy in work. 

Marcia looked, and caught her breath in an in- 
articulate gasp of surprise. On the easel was a 
crayon sketch apparently intended to represent 
herself; she recognized the perfect, familiar features, 
and the vague outline of the hat that was almost 
as familiar in her daily picture-gallery. But from 
the face before her lightened, in deep eyes and tender 
lips, a look she had never seen in any glass, — a look 
whose beauty startled her. The picture confronted 
her like a lovely stranger. 

"Why — ^why — " she stammered, "it isn't — ^it can't 
be— H" 

"It's you!" said the girl. "It's you as you looked 
when you gave me the cross. If you had looked that 
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way the day before, — *' she hesitated and colored 
faintly, — "I would have followed you to the end of 
the world." She moved backward a step or two, 
her eyes narrowing as she looked from the picture 
to Marcia. "It is good!" she cried. *'I didn't 
think I could have done it. I must be better at this 
sort of thing than I supposed. And Fm working 
again! — ^working well! Oh, isn't it wonderful!" 

Marcia answered her from a distance; the picture 
had given her a great shock. "Wonderful — " she 
said, half to herself, "it would be wonderful, if it were 
true." 

The girl turned from the picture, and dropped on 
the couch at Marcia's side, catching her hand. 
"But it is true!" she said earnestly. "Only this is 
nothing,— nothing to what is in you. I saw it all 
yesterday, and I see it now. You're far more 
beautiful than that." 

Marcia shook her head, staring at the face on the 
rough paper. It was quite true that, hasty and 
incomplete as the sketch was, it did scant justice 
to the perfection of her flesh; but its revelation of 
the beauty whose lack she had never perceived 
appalled her. "I can never look like that," she 
said. 

"Will you let me paint you?" cried the girl, 
catching her other hand, "and show you how you 
really look? Will you? It would mean so much 
to me, — I can't tell you!" 

"It would mean a thousand times more to me," 
answered Marcia soberly; "it would give me some- 
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thing to live up to. Do it by all means, — dear, — ^if 
you think it^s worth the trouble/* 

The girl, on fire, sprang up and ran to a pile of 
canvases in a comer, pulling them down one after 
another. "I could do it, I know I could!" she said. 
"It's the strangest thing, — ^it's almost as if you'd 
worked a miracle. I thought I never could paint a 
portrait. I started to do one of my mother, after 
— after she went; but it made me cry so much I 
had to stop; and I never tried another. I believe 
now it was because I never loved anyone else. But 
you, Beautiful — ^youVe made me over." 

'Td better make myself over first," said Marcia 
humbly. "You must show me how. Dear, don't 
work so hard! Did you eat a proper breakfast?" 

"I ate two eggsr affirmed the girl proudly, turning 
a flushed face to testify. " I remembered my promise. 
I'm going to be so strong for your sake, so strong — 
Ah, here it is! I knew I had a fresh canvas, saved 
just for yoil!" She hurried back to the easel, all 
alight. 

She had displaced several finished canvases in her 
search, ranging them against the wall, and Marcia 
bent to look at them. They were charming, fanciful 
things, — children playing in deep woods, children 
playing in the water, children dreaming by the sea, — 
all with a touch of something elfin or faery about 
them, yet all whitely spiritual too. One would not 
have supposed, to look at this girl's earnest little 
face, that she had so much fancy in her; perhaps it 
was the bright orange flame among her tender misty 
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blues. It was easy to see why the pictures had not 
sold; they were too unusual, too imaginative, to 
please an undiscriminating public without the cachet 
of a well-known name, and not startling enough to 
force a new name into notoriety. And a more ex- 
perienced critic than Marcia would have perceived 
that as the brush-work grew in skill and distinction, 
the joyousness in the child-faces paled and waned, 
and gave place to a haunting under-note of fear. 
The little painter was buying her art very dear, said 
the paintings. 

"What beautiful pictures!" exclaimed Marcia. 
She knew little of technical values, but, having the 
layman*s awe of the creative artist, was astonished to 
see things so colored and finished come from such 
little helpless hands. 

The girl dropped suddenly on the couch and gazed 
at the row of canvases, and the animation faded from 
her face, leaving it white and haggard. "Poor little 
pictures! — ^we've been through a lot together,** she 
said. "Do you know what my name used to be?" 

Marcia looked at the signature scratched vaguely 
in the comer of each, and shook her head. "I can 
only make out the F.," she said. 

The girl gave a strange little laugh. "It*s Feli- 
cia !" she said. " Felicia Gay ! That's a merry name 
to die of hopelessness under, isn't it? I haven't 
signed it for a long time; I thought of changing it — 
to Fatima — or Failure." 

The weary, bitter tone of the low voice made 
Marcia start and look up, and at sight of the tragic 
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little face beside her she was instantly galvanized in- 
to action. Her spiritual child depended on her for 
life and strength, and she must not be found wanting. 
She rose energetically, piled up the canvases face 
to the wall, assured herself that the supply of food 
and fuel was ample, and fastened her wraps. 

We'll make you Felicia again T' she said cheerily. 

Go to work on my picture, and look the way you 
did when I came, and FU be back for a sitting this 
afternoon. Remember that the cross never fails; 
and remember that you mustn't disappoint me.'' 

At this the girl rose too, her unconquerable spirit- 
ual strength renewed by the call upon it. "Oh, I 
won't disappoint you!" she said. "Good-bye, Beau- 
tiful! I'll make a picture that is worthy of you." 
She embraced Marcia ardently, and turned back to 
her easel. 

On her way to the office Marcia turned over her 
resources in an anxious mind. There was no pos- 
sible way of stretching her meagre stipend to make 
it cover the girl's needs; she had discovered that 
money is surprisingly inelastic, and already her 
ministrations would put her behind with her week's 
board. Cousin George, of course, was an inexhaus- 
tible mine; but the weekly acceptance of her un- 
earned wage was becoming a sore trial, and her pride 
revolted at the thought of asking for more. As for 
making use of the Society, it would be like setting a 
gang of 'long-shoremen to apply first-aid to a 
drowning bluebird. The more she pondered, the 
more perplexed she was. She was shrewd enough 
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to see, now that she faced the matter fairly, that 
she had never solved the problem of existence for 
herself; and how should she solve it for another ? 

"Mr. Norton,** she said, when she encountered 
that cheerful priest of literature in the main office, 
"what's the best way of helping a — ** she hesitated, 
feeling for the right words, "a proud, and — sensitive, 
and— and quivering— and— and magnificently— un- 
helpable person ?" 

"The best and only way of helping any kind of a 
person, — that is if he's a real person, and not a side- 
walk cup-shaker, — " said Norton in his agreeably 
positive manner, "is to help him help himself. 
Even Bartlett will tell you that. But I say, you're 
developing a peach of a literary sense. That's a 
regular moving-picture you gave me. Same lady as 
yesterday ?" 

"Yes; and she's the most wonderful girl — !" said 
Marcia eagerly. "She's been through an experience 
that would have driven any ordinary person to — to 
suicide, and come, out so bravely, on top! I can't 
tell you how plucky she is. But she needs money 
awfully, and I don't know how to get it for her." 

"What sort of job can she handle?" inquired 
Norton. 

"She's an Artist," stated Marcia proudly. "She 
can't do anything but paint.'* 

"The Big Chief is a patron of the fine arts," sug- 
gested Norton quizzically. "Anybody can see that 
by the size of his picture-frames." 

"Oh, but I couldn't have Cousin George buy her 
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pictures!" exclaimed Marcia. "They'd — they'd — 
wither, somehow, on his walls." 

Norton's eyes narrowed as he studied her. "I'd 
Hke to know where you dug it up from," he mur- 
mured. "Must have caught it from me. Look 
here, what kind of thing does she paint?'* 

"Children — sort of fairy-children, — '* said Marcia, 
frowning as she tried to describe their elusive quality, 
"or perhaps angel-children; they don't look quite 
real. All in dim-looking woods, or playing in green 
water, — ^pale-gold hair, little shining faces. There 
are funny little gnomes hiding in the woods, and 
mermaidish children under the waves, — laughing." 

"I say! — sound like good kids to me," said 
Norton. "Why don't you let me take a couple and 
see what I can do with 'em? I'm chummy with the 
editors (same way a man is chummy with his 
skeleton, because he can't get along without it), and 
I might be able to sell one for a magazine cover, or a 
Christmas frontispiece." 

"Oh, would you?" cried Marcia, her face lighting. 
"Oh, how good of you! I'll bring them to-morrow, 
and I can't tell you how grateful I'll be. Thank you 
ever so many times!" 

"By ginger, Miss Dale!" said Norton, staring at 
her. "I'll bet the Sleeping Princess won't be late to 
breakfast to-day! I wish I knew the brand of tonic 
you're using; it makes you grow like a bean-stalk." 

At this Marcia, recalled to self-consciousness, 
smiled in some embarrassment and went her way: 
but the new glow went with her. 
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That evening she came to the boarding-house 
table full of enthusiasm and eagerness. She had 
been to the girl's room for her sitting, and had 
brought away several canvases to show Norton; 
and, with the clean sweep of the new broom, was 
resolved to try every avenue of appeal, however 
unpromising. She took her place with bright eyes 
and a face unusually animated; being responsible 
for someone was proving a stimulating experience, 
and she had not remembered since morning that she 
was desolate. 

**Are any of you interested in pictures?*' she 
asked, taking the initiative for the first time since 
her arrival. 

Everybody was tired, — Miss Graham, the Count 
and Mr. Snyder with hard work, Mrs. Kelsey, the 
landlady (who was making one of her rare appear- 
ances at the board), with worry. Miss Peters with 
killing time in genteel idleness, and Mrs. Brewster 
with the strain of keeping a temper never intended 
for captivity. However, flicked by the surprising 
phenomenon of Marcia's animation, everybody 
straightened up. 

**My first husband, Mr. Jackson," said Mrs. 
Brewster, "was very much interested in pictures. 
He always thought of them as related to his own 
work in a way, — ^he was in the paint business.*' 

"Fm interested in pictures, you betl" asserted 
Mr. Snyder. **Some day, if you can get one o' the 
ladies to chaperon<? you. Miss Dale, wish you'd come 
to my room and see my collection o' musical comedy 
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stars. I got every one of 'em, cabinet size, since 
Fritzi Scheff in *The Red Mill/'* 

"Vat kind of pictures?" demanded the Count, 
deep-voiced and practical. 

"Beautiful pictures!" answered Marcia eagerly. 
" Pictures of children — ^painted by a friend of mine." 
I wish I could see them," said Miss Graham. 
I believe the person who said that whoever enjoys 
a beautiful thing possesses it; and Fm accumulating 
a gallery that way." 

This was Marcia's opportunity. "I have some 
here," she said quickly. "If youll excuse me a 
second I'll go and get them." She hurried out of 
the room,— her dinner forgotten,— and back again 
with a canvas in each hand; and slipping into her 
seat she propped them before her on the table. 
ArerCt they beautiful?" she demanded proudly. 
Oh, they're charming!" exclaimed Miss Graham, 
leaning forward. "What a delicious fancy, and what 
a touch ! You lucky girl, to have such lovely things!" 

"They're not mine," explained Marcia. "They 
belong to my friend who painted them, and I want 
very much to sell them for her. I'm so glad you 
like them I / think they're wonderful." 

"They are not vonderful, no," pronounced the 
Count critically, "but they are very nice. The von 
in the voods hass a look of Bocklin, — of a young 
Bocklin, not yet grown up. Von sees by the touch 
that a voman painted them." 

"Then," said Miss Peters severely, averting her 
eyes from the lovely little naked figures, "I am sorry 
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for that woman, and for her whole sex. Such im- 
propriety! — But I have never heard any good of 
women painters, or any unsheltered women. I be- 
lieve Rosa Bonheur dressed like a man." 

"I don't know how Rosa Bonheur dressed," said 
Marcia warmly, "and I don^t care; but I do know 
that for out-and-out womanliness the girl that 
painted these pictures can outdo any 'sheltered' 
woman I ever saw. She's braver — she's sweeter — 
she's ten times more of a woman for all she's been 
through." 

*'Bully for you. Miss Dale!" cheered Mr. Snyder. 
"Can't say those chromos are just my style, — ^I hke 
things with more ginger myself,— but it sounds good 
to hear you goin' it like Miss Graham. Chirks 
things up." 

Marcia smiled briefly at him; her perceptions 
must be growing blunted, she thought, for his vul- 
garity no longer offended her as it had done. " Can 
any of you tell me how to go about selling them ?" 
she asked. "If you could see her, — so thin and 
white, and so alone, — you'd know how much I 
needed to hurry." 

"Don't come to me with any of 'em," said Mrs. 
Kelsey. "I took one once from a boarder for a bad 
bill, and my land ! the thing wasn't worth as much 
as a piece o' fly-paper. I nevei" took any stock after 
that in the talk about folks stealin' that Mona Lisa 
to sell it. I'll bet there isn't a person livin', outside 
a lunatic asylum, that 'd pay five cents for a picture 
of a silly grin. 
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"Vat iss their price?" asked the Count. 

"Anything they'll bring," said Marcia. "She 
hasn't a penny in the world; and I've no way of 
, making enough to take care of her, — ^worse luck/* 

The old man looked at her sharply with his search- 
ing eyes. "I vill sell some," he said with decision. 
" I haf in this city acqvaintances who haf taste and 
money; and I vill get from them a goot var-time 
price. 

"Oh, thank you!" cried Marcia, her eyes shining. 
"How good you are!" 

He smiled at her with sudden tenderness. "My 
young lady," he said, "I am finding it a pleasure." 

Mr. Snyder also was observing Marcia's altered 
face. "I'd like to get in on this, too," he observed. 
"I'm not shoulderin* John D. out o' Wall Street 
myself, just now; but my boss is bats on art, and I 
could speak to him. I can't any more *n lose my job 
for it. You give me one o' the chromos, and I'll 
try the silver-tongued boost on it." 

"Why, Mr. Snyder!" exclaimed Marcia, in happy 
surprise, "how splendid of you! I can't tell you 
how I appreciate it. It's wonderful of you, truly!" 

"By gum!" returned Mr. Snyder, entranced. "I'll 
do it if it takes a leg. I'll do it to-morrow, — pay- 
day and all; hang the expense!" 

"I do wish I could do something," said Miss 
Graham longingly. "A giri,— alone, and poor,— it 
seems as if one just couldn't help helping. Listen!" 
She sat up straight, and looked with bright eyes 
from Miss Peters to Mrs. Brewster. "Here are 
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we, three other lone women; I know we're all doing 
what we can at this bad time, but none of us would 
be happy if we lost this chance. Let's combine, 
each giving what she can, and buy a picture for a 
Christmas present to the house!*' 

Mrs. Brewster, looking from Mi^s Graham's bright 
face to Marcia's eager eyes and parted lips, was 
kindled to responsive generosity. 

" Good !" she exclaimed. " I haven't made as com- 
plete a demonstration over material things as I could 
wish,— mortal mind is strong,— but I'm better off 
than this girl. I'll give five dollars." 

Miss Peters, too, was staring in hypnotized aston- 
ishment at Marcia's shining eyes. "I don't hold 
with indiscriminate charity," she said doubtfully, 
"and it seems to me they're always begging for the 
Red Cross, and the Belgians; and charity begins 
at home, anyway. But still, — if she has one with 
more clothes on, I'll give the same." 

At this climax even the landlady was fired. She 
glanced around the table and up at the vacant, 
dingy wall, and her sharp eyes softened. "Well, I 
wouldn't give a fig for a picture as a picture, not if it 
was painted by John Bunyan himself," she remarked, 
"but here's a lonesome girl, and she's Miss Dale's 
friend, and Christmas comin'; and if you do that, 
I'll take a dollar off each o' you ladies' board this 
week!" 

Marcia's eyes suddenly shone through tears. 

"You dear people!" she cried, with a catch in her 

voice. " How can I thank you ? You'll never know 
9 
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what this will mean to that Uttle girl-and to me." 
She was on her feet as she spoke, impulsively stretch- 
ing out her hand to one after another. ''I wish I 
could hug you all !" she said. 

On her way to her room the Count overtook her. 
His eyes were very deep and tender, and he took 
her hand and kissed it. ** My young lady/* he said, 
"the cross iss doing its vork.*' 

Marcia smiled at him with a sharp, piercing pain. 
She had not the heart to tell him that the cross was 
gone. 



VII 



wayfarer's fortune 



Now Christmas was coming, — ^that poignant, 
pulsing Christmas of the first war-year that 
no one who experienced it will ever forget. It came 
with all the symptoms of an ordinary Christmas, the 
green-garlanded windows, the hurrying shoppers, the 
well-beloved holly and Christmas-trees gladdening 
the streets; and it brought its customary mixed 
glow of pleasure and exasperation at the large number 
of delightful things to be done in an impossibly short 
time. But this Christmas had superadded to all 
the pleasant habitual tingle that new intensity of 
sympathy and fellowship which is the one lovely 
flower in the grim helmet of war. Here and there, 
among the holly wreaths, the Red Cross spread its 
arms in appeal; the placards of the concert-halls, 
the churches, the hotel ball-rooms, bore witness to 
the alliance of men and women of the most varied 
interests in the relief of sufi^ering; even the shops, 
the temples of gain, were devoting a proportion of 
their profits to the cause. The philanthropic so- 
cieties, fearful that the poor at home would be over- 
looked in the need abroad, were galvanized into new 
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activity, and Cousin George broke out in a perfect 
frenzy of turkeys and red mittens. 

And now Marcia became aware for the first time 
of the quiet army at work behind the noisy slaughter- 
ing forces, the army of the knitting women. Moving 
through the city with eyes quickened to new percep- 
tion, she saw the gray balls and the shining needles 
everywhere. In the hotels and in the shops knitting 
classes were being held; she saw the women knitting 
in the trains and restaurants; she read in the papers 
of knitting at the opera, of the ranks of afternoon 
dancers thinning to swell the ranks of the knitters; 
and one morning at the office she was astonished to 
see the elderly charwoman, her professional duties 
discharged, solidly planted on the stairs, knitting 
capably at a stocking. 

That night at dinner, when, in the long pause after 
the soup. Miss Graham drew out her needles and 
wool, Marcia watched her for the first time with 
conscious interest. 

"What are you knitting?" she asked. 

Miss Graham smiled at her; she was one of those 
proficient practitioners who could smile and knit 
at the same time. "It's a cap for a Belgian child," 
she said. "I've been wondering for two weeks when 
you would ask me that." 

"Why, is it two weeks that youVe been knitting?" 
returned Marcia in surprise; she had been only half 
aware of, and wholly indifferent to, this form of 
activity until now. 

"She's been knitting for two months," stated Mrs. 
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Brewster authoritatively. "That's her third cap, 
and she's made everything else that can be made. 
How she manages it / can't imagine, working as hard 
as she does. It takes me all my time just picking 
up the stitches I drop.'* 

Marcia glanced down the table, and saw with 
amazement that Mrs. Brewster was knitting too. 
She belonged to the school of knitters more dis- 
tinguished by zeal than finish, and worked with a 
marked contracting of brows and puckering of lips; 
but she handled her long needles with a fine militant 
vigor, jabbing their points decisively through her 
tight stitches, and brandishing their ends so spirit- 
edly that her neighbors winced. 

"What are yon knitting, Mrs. Brewster?** in- 
quired Marcia, with growing interest. 

"A muffler," said Mrs. Brewster, proudly dis- 
playing an irregularly porous strip of gray web. 
"I don't approve of war, and of course I hold sickness 
to be an error; but I know by experience that people 
can't help feeling cold in such weather as this, no 
matter how enlightened they are; and I want to lend 
a hand in keeping them warm." 

"I might as well be makin' use of my time too, I 
s'pose; goodness knows I don't often sit still," said 
Mrs. Kelsey. "Maggie, hand me my sock; it's on 
the mantel." 

"Why, Mrs. Kelsey!" exclaimed Marcia, incredu- 
lous. "Are you knitting too?" 

"It does seem silly," returned Mrs. Kelsey, ac- 
cepting the incredulity without resentment, "with 
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all I have to do; but I saw so many fools that didn't 
know how to hold their needles, tryin' to knit stockin's 
and tumin' out ridiculous tangles that wouldn't do 
for a fish-net, that I just couldn't stand it. I says to 
myself. For the land's sake, if anybody knows how 
to knit stockin's, let 'em get to work and knit 'em, 
before all this foolishness drives them poor soldiers 
to go barefoot!" 

Miss Peters, folding her hands genteelly, looked 
around the table with her familir sniff of disap- 
proval. "All this knitting for foreigners is non- 
sense," she observed. "American women are being 
carried away by a wave of hysteria. Look at the 
poor at our own doors; it would be miich more to the 
point to be working for them." 

"I suppose it's working for the American poor 
that keeps you so busy," retorted Mrs. Brewster, 
who could never remain long on her spiritual heights 
when Miss Peters assailed them. 

"At least," said Miss Peters icily, "I am not 
spending my time in useless, hysterical labor, like 
some people I could name." 

"Or in any other kind of labor," riposted Mrs. 
Brewster with spirit. "I always notice that the 
people who have the most to say about other people's 
doings are the kind that never do anything them- 
selves but draw their breath." 

Miss Graham hastened to interpose her serene 
personality between these hostile viewpoints, as she 
always did when their differences became too spirited. 
She looked very charming as she smiled above her 
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knitting; she was one of those women whom occu- 
pation of the hands peculiarly suits, bringing out that 
quality of efficiency without fussiness, which is none 
too common in either sex. "There was a new load 
of Christmas things being got ready at the Red 
Cross headquarters today," she said, "and it was an 
inspiration to see the way the things poured in. 
Everybody in the country must have lent a hand; 
there was hardly room to put them all down/* 

"I saw a lot o* ladies staggerin* up that way with 
a load o' stuff," remarked Mr. Snyder. "They had 
bags and suit-cases and bundles, and one of 'em had 
a bale o' night-shirts right out in the open." 

"I suppose they were Red Cross ladies, bless 
them," said Miss Graham. 

"Oh, they were red, cross ladies all right," chuc- 
kled Mr. Snyder with airy cynicism. "The wind 
was blowing and they were staggering and their hair 
was flyin', and the fattest one dropped her bag and 
a whole pile o' mufflers tumbled out into the street. 
They all looked as if they wanted to swear." 

Miss Graham laughed. "We can't all be angels, 
even when we're ministering," she returned cheerfully, 
"but you may be sure those women were the better 
for their work, if their tempers did suffer a trifle." 

"I fail to see any benefit," said Miss Peters, "in 
women getting themselves into the state Mr. Snyder 
describes, for the sake of a lot of foreigners who 
ought to look after their own affairs. And all this 
working for the Red Cross just prolongs the war; 
I read that in the paper." 
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At this the old Count boomed so suddenly into 
the conversation that everyone started; he was very 
silent and sad these days, and seldom spoke. " Vould 
you then cure a hurt finger by chopping off an arm?" 
he demanded sternly, **or stop a var by making the 
vounded die and the innocent suffer vithout help? 
Listen not to those that tell nonsense! The vork 
of mercy iss all that shows us, in this time of sorrow, 
that the vorld still mofes upvard." 

"Oh yes, yes!" exclaimed Janet Graham, her eyes 
shining. "We must work. Miss Peters, we must 
help ! Even if we do it badly, even if we do it all 
wrong, at least we're doing something; and even 
when we do it well it's more of a blessing to us than 
to the people we work for. Except for the selfishness 
of it, I could find it in my heart to be glad for this 
war, — for the stirring and softening it's brought to 
us all; the world has to suffer, it seems, to teach us 
to feel." 

Marcia had been listening with half her mind, the 
other ' half slowly expanding to that new breadth 
of outlook which she still attained with diffi- 
culty. She seemed to see these women knitting 
at the table as typical of all the women of 
Christendom, — ^women joyously useful, women kind- 
ly and unskilled, women hard and unloving and yet 
touched somehow by that universal compassion, — 
busy-fingered women girdling half the globe, tire- 
lessly weaving comfort for the suflFering, and the 
infinite blessing of unselfish service for themselves. 
And suddenly the Red Cross seemed to her to blend 
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with her own silver cross in its mission of stirring 
and awakening dull spirits; and with a little thrill 
she felt herself a part of that great army of com- 
passion and service, a beat in the heart of the world. 
**I want to learn to knit/' said Marcia. 



These weeks of mid-December were wonderful 
weeks to Marcia. Perhaps because her vision was 
so newly quickened to altruism, she saw altruism 
everywhere; in the beautiful shining shops, where 
busy people bought gifts to show their love to their 
friends, in the streets, where the cold emissaries of 
the charitable societies wagged their ill-fitting Santa- 
Claus beards over growing contributions to the poor, 
in the universal appeals for the world's sick and suf- 
fering. **Why, it really does mean Goodwill to 
Men!" she thought. Glowing with her new warmth 
of human fellow-feeling, she put two mite-boxes on 
her dressing-table, one with the familiar stirring 
symbol of the Red Cross, and one with the Salvation 
Army's shivering child, and dropped into them her 
daily apportionment of car-fares; and both body 
and spirit were quickened into new vigor by her 
giving. And, too much alive now to be satisfied 
with impersonal benefices, she set ardently about 
lighting a little individual Christmas fire In her own] 
corner of the world. 

It had been easily decided that she should not go 
home. She had not saved the money for the journey, 
and her mother and Annie, for whom life was un- 
wontedly serene this winter, had accepted with 
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barely concealed satisfaction an invitation to spend 
the day at Mrs. Croft's. But the material for her 
personal Christmas was ready to her hand, in F. Gay, 
her spiritual child. That little shining indomitable 
spirit had now become a part of her life; and the 
more their daily intimacy increased her knowledge, 
the more her heart ached with love and pity over the 
bleakness of the girl's life, and the more her deter- 
mination grew to pack as much human warmth and 
happiness as possible into the empty places. She 
worked with her fingers as, at home, her mother and 
Annie were working for her, fashioning dainty gar- 
ments, setting patient small stitches with loving care; 
and with her mind she hovered tenderly over her 
child, planning little joys. With each day now she 
grew more alive; as the Christmas spirit of the world 
waxed, so waxed she. 

**You're looking mighty jocund these days," re- 
marked Norton, interrupting her brisk exit from the 
office two days before Christmas. 

"I'm feeling jocund," said Marcia. "I'm having 
my first real Christmas." 

"It's flabbergastingly becoming," said he, look- 
ing with envious admiration at her glowing face. 
"You're going back to your Old Kentucky Home, 
of course." 

"No, I'm going to stay here. I suppose you're 
going home?" 

"Who, me?" said Norton. "That's a brutal jest. 
I haven't any home; Fm the original Yaller Dog. 
Bill gives me too much to let me be eligible for the 
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poor-house, and they won't have me in the Hall of 
Fame." 

Marcia opened startled eyes upon him. It had 
never occurred to her that Norton too belonged in 
the category of the lonely. She knew him to be a 
person of distinction as young writers go, and, having 
seen his name in print with ingenuous awe, supposed 
him a contented dweller on some Olympian height 
beyond her ken. 

"Where are you going to spend Christmas, then?" 
she asked. 

Norton made a grimace. "Oh, I suppose FU dally 
in my bachelor bower, by the soothing plash of the 
steam-pipes," he said, "and take dinner in a restau- 
rant with some lingering sad-birds like myself. I 
haven't the price to go to my cousins in the South, nor 
the cheek to dampen anyone else's family hilarity." 

Under the urging of the Christmas spirit within it 
Marcia's heart opened a little wider. "Why don't 
you come and have dinner with Effie Gay and me?" 
she asked. "Will you?" 

"Will I!" exclaimed Norton. "Why, I'd burst a 
blood-vessel to do it. You don't really mean that^ 
do you? Two such beauteous ladies to invite a 
pariah like me?" 

"Of course I mean it!" said Marcia warmly. 
"We'll love to have you. What is Christmas for, if 
not to bring friends together?" 

"You're an angel," averred Norton; "a tall 
Burne- Jones angel, fit for a stained-glass window. 
And Miss F. Gay is a lovely little thin cherub, fit for 
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a benitiere. And Fm your abject, grovelling debtor 
for life." 

This incident sent Marcia home in a glow of fellow- 
ship that embraced all mankind; the joy of hos- 
pitality was a new jewel in the wonderful season's 
crown. She felt that she wanted to take the wide 
world into her heart; and that night at dinner, 
with a reckless generosity that mounted to her head 
like some divine champagne, she invited the whole 
boarding-house, landlady and all. By the grace of 
that Providence which protects such kindly reckless- 
ness, they were nearly all pledged elsewhere, — Miss 
Graham to her uncle's family, Mrs. Brewster to the 
clan which she designated as "my last husband's,'* 
Mr. Snyder to **the folks" in Pennsylvania, even 
Miss Peters and Mrs. Kelsey to some occult kin; 
but the Count accepted with a sudden misting of his 
burning eyes, and the table was drawn together in a 
comradeship that made the Wednesday dinner of pot- 
roast and cauliflower a feast in itself. 



Christmas came gray and tingling, with a hint of 
welcome snow in the air. With the deep-seated in- 
clination of women to fireside festivals, Marcia and 
F. Gay had chosen to celebrate the day in the little 
studio that was the only home available to either 
of them; and they were early at work on their prepa- 
rations, hanging holly wreaths and garlands, laying 
out the bits of pretty china, contriving merry do- 
mestic makeshifts. They were both in the highest 
spirits, Marcia flushed and radiant, little F. Gay 
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warmed into an elfin sort of mirth that made her 
oddly like the children of her pictures. To both 
this was a wonder-day, beginning with the inter- 
change of gifts, kisses, and murmured pledges of love, 
and going on to new indulgences in friendship and 
hospitality that transformed their every-day world. 
Norton was already known to the little painter in 
the guise of a humorous fairy-godfather, having 
conferred with her several times about his projects 
for her pictures, for which he entertained the highest 
hopes; and to Marcia the Count was a godfather of a 
different sort, the sponsor of the soul with which she 
faintly perceived herself to be pregnant. 

Norton came first, laden with fruit and bonbons 
like a lean Santa Claus, blinking excitedly and hap- 
pily behind his glasses. His arms were so full tha.t 
he was obliged to knock with his foot, an informality 
which he deprecated as soon as the door was opened. 

"You'll think me a loutish loon," he said, "hewing 
my way into a lady's bower with the sole of my shoe. 
But the truth is, my hands are so busy trying to keep 
my joyful heart from bursting that I dared not spare 
one. And then I'm getting in practice to take the 
world for my football; no boy's-size sport will satisfy 
me on this triumphant day." 

Marcia, disposing his offerings in suitable re- 
positories with exclamations of delight, turned an 
indulgent, superior smile to his hyperbole; but in 
F. Gay it struck a responsive chord, and her little face 
lighted exquisitely. 

"Nothing is remarkable on Christmas!" she said. 
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"The gnomes are digging graves for all disappoint- 
ments; and if you had pointed ears you could hear 
the holly-berries ringing chimes. So why shouldn't 
you knock on a door with your foot? Today, if I 
could find the end of the rainbow, I could put my 
foot on a secret spring that would make the whole 
earth blossom with Hghted Christmas-trees. " 

"So you could! so you could!" rejoined Norton 
excitedly; "you could blow bubbles that would hang 
forever in the sky like rainbow-worlds; and call 
down good fortune in a snow-storm, every flake a 
wish come true. You could — " 

" You could hang up your hat and coat," remarked 
the practical Marcia, "and turn the gas lower under 
that saucepan, if you want any dinner." 

"She has a sordid mind, the Princess Marcia,'* 
said F. Gay, as she ministered to the saucepan; 
"she needs a Christmas fairy to tickle her about the 
base of the brain with a spray of mistletoe." 

"She's right, though, magnificently right," tes- 
tified Norton, stuflSng his hat and overcoat under the 
couch, in his desire not to mar the beauty of the 
scene. "She's the Goddess of Common Sense. 
And you — ^you're the Christmas Fairy. I say, what 
shall I call you? I can't constrain my tongue to 
Miss Dale and Miss Gay on this day of days." 

"Call me what you please," said Marcia, busy at 
the table. "This child won't let anybody call her 
by her name; she says it's buried, and she hasn't 
any name now but F.; so I call her EflSe." 

"I shan't call her EflSe," said the young man; "I 
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shall have a name of my own." He looked from 
Marcia, glowing anrf stately, to F. Gay, bright with 
her newly-awakened elfin charm. "FU call you 
Dahlia," he announced to Marcia, giving the word 
the long a as the English do, — "that's like your 
name, and like yourself. And FU call you Fay, — 
Gay Fay, Christmas Fay, Fay of the Shadow and 
Sun. And you can call me a nut if the names don't 
suit you." 

"No, rU call you — " said F. Gay, studying him 
intently with her great blue eyes, "FU call you — the 
Sober Jester. Or else the Merry Solomon." 

"I haven't time for calling names," said Marcia. 
**The soup is done, and the beans and peas are done, 
and the potatoes have been done for ever so long; 
and it's time for the turkey; and if the Count doesn't 
come soon what shall we do?" 

Even as she spoke there was a knock at the door, 
and the Count was on the threshold, beaming with 
unwonted cheerfulness. He too had brought offer- 
ings, — a tall bottle of choice Rhine wine for the 
company, a long flower-box for Marcia, a square one 
for F. Gay; and this reminded Norton that he had 
a book for each of the girls, and F. Gay that she had a 
little picture for each of the men; and Merry- 
Christmases and gifts were exchanged in a happy 
hubbub. 

"Observe," said Norton, producing a corkscrew 
and attacking the tall bottle, "the mystic ceremony 
of tapping the Pierian Spring. One twist— one 
yank — and Pop! the Muses frisk among us!" 
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"Effie," said Marcia breathlessly, "the turkey is 
at the door. Set the soup off and the asparagus-tips 
on, and light the lamp under the chafing-dish, quick T' 

But F. Gay stood entranced, gazing shining-eyed 
at the gifts she had just unwrapped. ** Flowers!" 
she said, with the loveliest soft note of delight, like 
a wooing bird. "Violets! Oh — and the ^FiorettV — 
from Solomon! Oh — !" 

"Christmas blooms for you," said Norton, his keen 
eyes grown tender as he watched her. 

The door resounded to a loud bang, the Count, 
who was nearest, opened it with a flourish, and the 
turkey appeared, escorted by a waiter from the little 
restaurant where it had been cooked. Then ensued 
a vast commotion, — Marcia hurrying, crimson- 
cheeked and swaying like the tall chrysanthemums 
the Count had brought her, from the gas-plate to 
the table, F. Gay scurrying to put the flowers in 
water, Norton hastily assembling tea-cups for the 
wine, the Count getting out oi^ everybody's way with 
what agility he could muster. When the smoke of 
the encounter had cleared away and they could draw 
breath, they found themselves grouped about a 
very small table upon which soup steamed and gifts 
intruded among bread and celery, beneath which 
knees bumped insistently, and around which the 
faces of four lonely people beamed in radiant con- 
tentment. 

From the very first moment the dinner was a 
triumphant success. It is true that the potatoes, 
mashed in the chafing-dish after an ingenious device 
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of Marcia's own, had waited until the steam of their 
rising aspirations drenched them into sogginess, and 
that the gravy, in which the turkey was to have been 
majestically swimming like Neptune in the sea, had 
somehow evaporated in transit; but such trifles were 
more than atoned for by the excellence of the ap- 
petites, the spirits, and the fellowship. F. Gay's 
pale cheeks warmed into wild roses, Marcia's dahlia- 
like beauty acquired a hint of the perfume it had 
lacked; Norton parted with his cynicism, and the 
Count with his sternness. The lovely season had 
forced them all into blossom. 

"I drink," said the Count, filling the assortment 
of tea-cups, "to the health and happiness of these 
company, of these beautiful young ladies and vise 
young man. Prosit!" 

"We drink," returned Norton, "to the embellisher 
of our feast, the protector of our wit, and the fer- 
tilizer of our wisdom. Count von Hohenberg! 
Prosit!" He raised his cup to those of the two 
girls, and they, clicking their cups together, re- 
sponded heartily with a "Prosit!" of which neither 
knew the meaning. 

"You do me too much honor," said the Count, 
beaming. "You varm my old heart. Here for the 
first time I am finding friendship, happiness, gemuth- 
lichkeiu Let me show you how, in happier days, ve 
drank healths in my country, vere it iss permitted 
to sing at the table." He hummed for them the 
toast-phrase, "Hoch soil er leben, hoch soil er leben, 
drei — mal — ^hoch!" and, extricating his legs with some 
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difficulty, rose and lifted his convivial cup toward 
Marcia. "To the lady who spread the feast, my 
neighbor and friend t; may she lif long and be happy, 
and findt all that she most desires. Hoch soil sic 
leben, hoch — " 

The others also disentangled themselves from the 
table-legs and joined him, Norton with more zest 
than melodiousness, F. Gay in a delicate, charming 
soprano, which caught the last note like ^ hermit- 
thrush. Marcia stood in a shyness which, being 
touched and appreciative, was not self-conscious as 
it would have been a month ago, and smiled her 
gratitude to them. 

"Good!'* said Norton heartily. "And now let's 
drink to F. Gay the Fay, Christmas-candle of this 
gathering. May her sisters, the fairies, bring her all 
joy, keep the fairy-fire forever alight in her eyes, and 
lead her feet to the paths of Arcady ! Hoch soil sie 
leben—" 

F. Gay, flushing, warmed into sudden ethereal 
beauty. The refrain perhaps left something to be 
desired, the Count's robust bass flinching a little 
at the high note, Marcia's pleasant untrained mezzo 
dodging it altogether, and Norton taking it fer- 
vently a half-tone flat; but there were no profes- 
sional critics present, and everyone was well satisfied. 

"Now to Solomon the Solemn Jester!" said F. 
Gay. "May he always be as wise as he looks; may 
he set the river on fire, and cut his dessert-cheese 
from the moon. How do you say it — Hoch sollt er 
leben—" 
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"And now," cried Norton, "bumpers all, bottoms 
up, to the gem and diadem of this occasion, — the 
Turkey, whose unworthy sepulchres are we! And 
after this crowning toast, let these tea-cups never 
be washed again!" 

Then came the supreme moment when Marcia, 
breathless with excitement, poured the brandy over 
the little plum-pudding, and bore it blazing to the 
table. It was a triumph. The pudding had come 
in a tin, but nobody minded that; the sprigs of holly 
which surrounded it kept taking fire and having to 
be blown out, but that added a pleasant thrill of 
adventure to the occasion. Everybody stood up, 
quite tense with interest and suspense, until it was 
deposited on the table, and Marcia, — still safe and 
unignited, — ^in her place behind it; and Norton, 
beating time with one of the flaming twigs, chanted. 

The boar's head in hand we greet. 
With garlands gay and brandy neat, 
So let us all pitch in and eat, 
Laudamus Marcia Dalio!" 

"Oh!" sighed F. Gay, as, late in the afternoon, they 
all washed the dishes together, ^^what a day this has 
been! I believe Santa Claus dropped all the good 
fortune in the world down my little chimney." 

"There's another piece for you in the bottom of 
the pack," said Norton, suddenly looking furtive and 
enigmatic. "I told the old boy to save it till the 
last." 

"Another for me!" exclaimed F. Gay. "Why, I 
couldn't have any more! What do you mean?" 
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"Guess," returned he. **Eam it. No cross, no 
crown." And, trying to conceal the triumphant 
gleam in his eyes, he fell energetically to polishing 
a plate with the Count's muffler. 

"Oh, I can't guess!" said F. Gay, like an eager 
child. "Tell me. Oh do, ^o tell me!" 

"Well," said Norton, unable to resist her, and 
blinking rapidly to hide his deHght, "this morning I 
had a note from Bailey of the Transity and he says — 
he'll take — ^Spring-Children' — if you'll accept a hun- 
dred dollars." 

"A Ai/w-dred <io/-lars!" gasped F. Gay, sitting 
down suddenly. "Oh — ! Solomon — ! A hundred 
whole dollars — ^you don't truly mean it ? Oh, Marcia ! 
Marcia, listen! : Solomon has sold * Spring-Children' 
for a hundred dollarsT^ 

Marcia, washing the dishpan at the faucet, turned 
with a start and looked at her nursling. She had 
hoped and planned for F. Gay's success more eagerly 
than F. Gay herself; she had thought that the first 
encouragement would fill her with joy. But now 
the sight of the girl's radiant face smote her with a 
strange pang. Effie was going to be prosperous, 
independent; presently she would not need protec- 
tion any more, presently she would go her own way, 
alone and self-sufficient. Marcia turned back to 
her work to hide her face. 

"That's good, — that's splendid," she said. "Fm 
glad, Effie, awfully glad." 

"Yes, it is goot," said the Count. He held a dish- 
towel in his patrician hands, with which he was 
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absently burnishing the gas-stove. "I am hoping 
my friendt Schroeder vill gif you much more for that 
* Vater-Frolics * (so like a child Bocklin), but this iss 
something." 

"Something? it's everything^* cried F. Gay. "It's 
rent for ever so long, — ^it's colors, and canvas, — 
it's inspiration! How shall I ever thank you, 
Solomon?" 

She looked at Norton with her little transparent 
face all alight; and he looked back at her, beaming. 
For an instant a transient gleam, all unknown to 
themselves, touched both faces with a starry intima- 
tion of new worlds to explore. 

Then, with a bird-note of laughter, F. Gay had 
pounced on Norton's impromptu towel, and the 
atmosphere of merry good-fellowship was restored. 
But Marcia moved away with a pain she could not 
conquer. Her foundling, the desolate waif to whom 
she had given life, was already turning to those 
shining ways wherein she herself could not walk. 
She looked out of the window into the dusk, where 
the promised snow was falling. 

"Christmas is almost over," she said. 

The Count gave a deep sigh. "Almost ofer," he 
repeated. "It hass gone too fast. I now must be 
gone too." 

" By George, you're right. Count," exclaimed Nor- 
ton, peering at the little holly-embowered clock. "I 
didn't come to watch the New Year in, myself, — 
I'd no idea I was staying so long. Good-bye, 
Christmas Fay; I'm not going to try to tell you — 
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Good-bye, Dahlia; Bartlett himself couldn't express 
what I feel about this day." 

"Fm going, too," said Marcia, emerging from the 
closet with her wraps. She had intended spending 
the evening, but this new pain at her heart made her 
long for solitude; and now, with the instinct of 
woman to twist the knife in the wound, she deter- 
mined to go first and leave the two to say farewell 
alone. ** Good-bye," she said quickly to Norton. 
"Good-bye, Effie dear. Count, we go the same 
way; shall we go together?" And, cutting short her 
friend's protests, the next instant she was out in the 
dark hall, groping for the stairs. 

It was snowing hard, and she and the Count 
walked at first in silence, each using what attention 
he could spare from his inner preoccupations to ad- 
just his eyes and feet to the new conditions. But 
at the corner, when Marcia would have taken the 
turning that led to the boarding-house, the Count 
stopped her. 

"Here," he said, **I must make farevell." 

"Farewell!" repeated Marcia. "You're not going 
away ?" 

"I go to my country," answered he. "My 
country iss fallen on efil days; my heart iss hefFy 
for her, and I vill see her vonce more vile there iss 
life in each of us." 

"But," said Marcia, startled and shocked, "you 
can't go now, at this dreadful time! It isn't safe, — 
and there are no German ships — they won't let you 
go — . 
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"Iss life so precious to me," asked the old man, 
"that I should fear danger? And for ships, I am 
sailing to-night to England. I am too old and too 
useless that anyvon should try to keep me from my 
land. I shall see her vonce in her sorrow." 

"Oh, Count," cried Marcia, catching at his hand 
with a frightened sense of loss, "how can I let you 
go ? What shall I do without you ? Oh, don^t leave 
me! 

"Ach!" said the Count, with a note of poignant 
sadness, "it iss not I who am not dispensable. You 
haf your youth, your friendts, your hope; you haf 
the cross. I leafe no emptiness, either here or any- 
vere. Leb* wohl, mein Kind!" He kissed her hand, 
and, turning abruptly, was gone away into the snow. 

Marcia stood gazing after him, fighting the ache 
of irrepressible tears. Her cross was gone, her 
foundling child was gone,her friend was gone. Where 
was the joy of Christmas now? Where now the 
glow of human fellowship, of universal love? 

Down the shrouded street, in the thickening pall, 
she went alone. The air had chilled and sharpened; 
the passers-by were shivering, huddled in their coat- 
collars; the Christmas greens, the red crosses, were 
hidden from sight. The snow, which in the morning 
had seemed so fit and welcome an embellishment 
of Christmas, now stung her eyelids and betrayed her 
feet. She was deserted and forlorn; her heart 
ached with what seemed a physical pain. 

At the comer of a cross-street a man, swinging 
into the thoroughfare, came striding briskly toward 
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her. His head was lowered to the snow, but his 
step was abundantly buoyant, and a sense of vitality 
and purpose flowed from him against Marcia's sore 
perceptions. She blinked away the snowflakes and 
crowding tears to look full at him; and her heart 
leaped and stopped. It was Spencer Blake. 

He felt her look, and glanced absently at her; 
and for one throbbing moment she held her breath 
while their eyes met. But the snow was thick, the 
light was dim, and his knight-errant mind was miles 
away, busily charging abuses. He glanced away 
again, and hurried on. 

Marcia stumbled down the street, slipping on the 
slimy pavement and fumbling blindly for the curb- 
stones. She no longer tried to fight back the tears, 
but sobbed below her breath as she walked. Christ- 
mas was over; hope was over; and what was left in 
life for her? 



VIII 

A MUDDY ROAD 

JANUARY, the least romantic month of all the 
year, came in mud, gray skies, and the lan- 
guor of unseasonable mildness. Nothing remained 
now of Christmas but the expense and the fatigue; 
and the reaction which is inseparable from any climax 
of feeling showed itself all over the city, — ^tired faces, 
lagging steps, bare Christmas-trees and garlands 
hanging dishonored out of ash-cans, the fine warm 
glow of generosity somehow dulled and deadened 
everywhere. Mrs. Kelsey's establishment was under 
a heavy cloud of depression. Everyone was back 
again at the old humdrum tasks without the support 
of happy anticipations; the Count was gone. Miss 
Graham, saddened by his departure and tired from 
her many Christmas labors, was not her usual bright 
self, the springs of amiability which spasmodically 
refreshed Mrs. Brewster seemed to have gone quite 
dry, and Miss Peters was in a mood of intensified 
waspishness. The New Year, which after all few 
people are ever anxious to see, was trying half- 
heartedly to fill the shoes of the Old, and not suc- 
ceeding. 

Marcia was in the grip of an intolerable weariness 
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and sickness of spirit. She had passed the last few 
weeks in an exaltation which she thought was to 
endure forever, and now, her props falling away from 
her one by one, she found herself floundering in a 
deeper morass than ever before. Everyone seemed 
to fail her. F. Gay, though warmly affectionate, 
was far less dependent upon her now that hope and 
friendship had begun to flow in from other quarters; 
she missed the Count more than she could have 
imagined possible, and the return of the cross seemed 
so distant that she had not the heart to contemplate 
it. The office had suffered the same reaction of de- 
pression that had come to the boarding-house; 
its specious Christmas activities had exhausted its 
feeble vitality, and now it relapsed into complete 
ineptitude, in a flat atmosphere of steam-heat and 
stale cigar-smoke. She seemed to have nowhere to 
turn, nothing in all the world to do; and that brief 
stabbing encounter with Spencer Blake lent a new 
recklessness to her despair. 

In these times of prostration of the courage and 
paralysis of the will the great goddess Chance 
(whom at such moments we dignify with the name of 
Destiny), finds a free field for ambitious enterprises. 
Marcia was all adrift, without one pressing claim or 
duty to guide her, without the stay of one hope, and 
far more desolate than before her brief taste of hap- 
piness. She was in a mood to catch at straws. 
Anything, she felt, was better than the blank empti- 
ness which now made up her life. 

She was wandering up Fifth Avenue late one 
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dreary afternoon, looking aimlessly into the windows 
and thinking herself the forlornest person in the 
world, when a sumptuous limousine glided out of the 
line of moving vehicles, and drew up before the 
newest and costliest hotel. Even on Fifth Avenue 
it was a notable car, — glossily resplendent, velvet- 
smooth of movement, and inside, as her passing 
glimpse showed her, the last word in luxury. She 
glanced from it to the new hotel. Through the 
great lace-hung windows she could see soft lights, 
warm delicate colors, beautiful women beautifully 
clad. With a pang of envy she looked back at the 
limousine to see what manner of person might be 
about to enter this enchanted world; and what 
should she discover, in the very process of transition 
from one bliss to another, but the pursy figure and 
rosy frog-face of Cousin George Willis. 

She moved on up the avenue in a brown study. 
This was the first time, — ^since now, by reason of her 
continued coldness, she was out of the royal favor, — 
that she had seen the new limousine. It was also the 
first time she had had an unanticipated and unpreju- 
diced glimpse of Cousin George; and he was rather 
worse than she had thought. But furthermore it was 
the first time, except in those earliest days of dreari- 
ness, that she had looked into the shrines of luxury 
without being companioned in her exclusion from 
them by any ray of hope or comfort. In this season 
of spiritual collapse her sensuous side, her sleeping 
desire for wealth and sumptuous attire and jewels 
and delicate food, reawakened; she saw herself 
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beautiful, queenly, born to command, and remaining 
a shabby exile outside the windows of splendor. 
And suddenly the question jumped at her in concrete 
form: For the sake of owning Cousin George's au- 
tomobile, could I stand owning Cousin George? 



The question was still with her when she awoke 
next morning and breathed the aroma of a new 
day (it was sausage morning again, complicated by 
memories of last night's cauliflower); it faced her 
while she put on her wearisomely familiar hat before 
the flawed mirror; and when she went out into the 
gray street, — ^where the ash-cans were all overflowing 
on to the sidewalk, and the air seemed almost as 
stale and flabby as inside the house, — it followed at 
her heels. She wondered whether she had not had 
all the plain living and high thinking she could stand; 
the living seemed to grow steadily plainer, and 
nowadays there was nothing high to think about. 
And her clothes were so old and so shabby, — and she 
was so tired of trudging dusty pavements, — and 
she hated cauliflower and dinginess. And Cousin 
George's limousine was the most beautiful limousine 
she had ever seen. 

The office was empty when she arrived, and she 
sat down at Cousin George's desk, drumming with 
her finger-tips on the shining surface, and surveying 
her surroundings from a new viewpoint. Of course 
his taste in pictures was atrocious; but then one 
could keep him from buying them, or hang them out 
of sight; and things so expensive as the furniture 
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and the rugs couldn't be ugly if they tried, because 
of the thought and labor that had gone into them. 
To think of a whole house filled with beautiful ex- 
pensive things! To think of having all the shop- 
ping one wanted, and a limousine to do it in! 

Cousin George entered presently, and, with a 
slight but stately bow, concealed his hat and coat 
in the discreet thick-doored closet, and prepared 
to enter upon the day's labors. He glanced with 
polite surprise at Marcia enthroned in his chair, 
but forbore to make any comment; relations between 
them had been rather strained of late. When she 
moved, with her tall deliberate grace, to her ac- 
customed place, he seated himself majestically and 
silently in his, and frowningly concentrated all his 
powers of intellect upon a letter that had been 
answered three days before. 

You're late. Cousin George," said Marcia. 
I was detained, by — er — an important engage- 
ment," replied Cousin George, who had indeed given 
his morning nap rather more than its due attention. 

"It's not very nice weather, is it?" suggested 
Marcia; at least there was no harm in restoring 
friendly relations. 

**Most — most insalubrious," said Cousin George, 
relinquishing a little of his majesty, and allowing his 
glance of concentrated attention to waver. 

Marcia contemplated him speculatively. The 
enterprise, if she cared to embark upon it, offered 
few difficulties. Cousin George was a hardy widower 
of five years' ripening, tender by nature, growing in 
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an unfrequented garden, and ready to fall with a 
succulent impact at a mere jogging of the tree. 
As he himself had put it, the degree of kinship was 
so slight as to be negligible; even Mrs. Dale, meti- 
culously versed in genealogy, could define it no more 
exactly than that Cousin George's grandfather and 
her father had been second cousins; and it is probable 
that if Cousin George had not been wealthy there 
would have been no relationship at all. She could 
enter the field with no handicap, and the game 
entirely in her own hands; it would be child's play. 

"I thought perhaps you weren't coming," she 
said, marking time while she tried to make up her 
mind. 

"I never allow any claims to interfere with those 
of — er — humanity," returned Cousin George loftily: 
but, thawed by her advances, he could not resist 
lifting his eyes frOm the letter, and adding, "Nor, 
I must say, do you. In matters of business you are, 
— as Horace puts it, — semper fidelis.** 

"It's all I have to be faithful to," said Marcia, — 
half idly and conversationally, half in genuine bit- 
terness. 

"My dear Marcia 1" said Cousin George, melting 
completely. **What do you mean? Are you not 
happy?" 

"No," said Marcia sincerely, "I don't have 
enough to do, and I'm lonely." 

" Lonely 1" repeated Cousin George. "Why have 
you not told me? I could have — er — ameliorated 
your loneliness, Marcia. I could have taken you 
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driving, have escorted you to the — er — the haunts 
of pleasure. I should have Leaped to serve you, 
my dear I" 

Marcia glanced out of the window; Cousin George 
as he waxed emotional was not alluring. But, as 
the great goddess Chance would have it, her eyes 
fell on the new limousine, drawn up at the opposite 
curb in its splendor of glittering glass and satin 
gloss and liveried henchman, waiting its master's 
royal pleasure; and at the sight of it a sudden cold 
wave of revolt flooded her. Since all the glory of life 
was denied her, why not feed full on loaves and 
fishes? Was anything else left? 

*^Do you really mean that, Cousin George?" she 
asked, looking at him again. 

"I mean it profoundly, my dear,'* replied Cousin 
George. "I mean it — as the poet says, — from the 
rockbound caverns of the soul." 

Marcia, hesitating an instant, glanced through 
the half-open door at Norton's accustomed comer; 
but he was out of town for the day, and the office 
was bare of his sane and steadying presence. She 
brought her eyes slowly back to Cousin George, 
coldly bright with resolve. 

"Then," she said, **I will dine with you to-night, 
if you wish it." 

"My dear, you delight me!" said Cousin George. 
"I will come for you at seven, in my new limousine." 



Marcia dressed for the evening in a tremor of 
joyless excitement that was rather like a nervous 
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chill. She knew that this would be the decisive 
interview, and had fortified her resolution by another 
afternoon outside the haunts of luxury, gazing at 
the shining shops and sumptuous hotels. Recalling 
her mother's forgotten counsels, she made the most 
of her beauty now, brushed her glorious hair into 
dark lustre, touched her black eyebrows with eau-de- 
Cologne to mark them still more sharply on her 
clear skin, rubbed her cheeks with ice to make them 
glow. The corn-colored gown was still her best; 
she took it out with a shiver of repugnance, but 
fastened its shining folds resolutely. With a cynical 
smile she noted the irony of wearing it first to woo 
Spencer Blake, next • Death, and now — Cousin 
George, "It's what they call an anticlimax," she 
thought. "Well, it won't fail with Am, anyway." 
Her cavalier was at the door ten minutes ahead of 
time, and though in evening dress he looked more 
like a portly frog than ever, the motor, with its 
jewel-like lights turned on inside and its silver vases 
filled with flowers, was such an enchanted chariot 
that it atoned for many deficiencies. Marcia's 
old brown ulster and every-day furs contrasted 
sharply with these luxurious surroundings, and the 
angry desire for an evening wrap worthy of her 
beauty, which had poisoned many hours of her girl- 
hood, revived within her. She sat feeding her eyes 
on the satin-like morocco, thq rich rugs, the silver 
fittings. "I'll live up to this!" she thought, coldly 
and fiercely. "I'll make him pay for all the years 
I've worn this ulster!" 
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"You are silent, Marcia," reproached Cousin 
George. 

"I was thinking/* said Marcia. 

"A penny for your thoughts!" said he —beaming 
with satisfaction, for his Hterary tastes enabled him 
to appreciate a neatly turned phrase. 

She turned on him eyes brilliant with determina- 
tion. "They were worth more,'' she said. "They 
were of you." 

Cousin George gasped ecstatically. "My dear— ^ 
young friend!" he exclaimed. 

They drew up before the very hotel outside which 
Marcia had received her first inspiration to her pres- 
ent course. The gorgeous major-domo opened the 
door of the car with a magnificent gesture, and 
Cousin George, with an almost equal magnificence, 
assisted her to alight. All at once she found herself 
one of those glittering privileged individuals who 
entered, instead of an indistinguishable part of the 
inferior throng outside. A cold little thrill passed 
through her as her foot touched the soft silken cover- 
ing of the vestibule floor; she was coming into her 
own. 

Marcia had never been more the conquering 
Beauty than when, secure in her tall splendor and 
sovereign power, she swept into the great dining- 
room. Everyone who saw her stopped eating, and 
even the hardened waiters turned to stare. Cousin 
George, strutting behind, glowed with pride and 
ardor; and Marcia, keenly alive once more to the 
impressions of those around her, saw the amused 
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surprise in the eyes of the diners as they travelled 
from her to him. Her angry determination rose 
again at the sight. "He shall pay me for this too," 
she said to herself. 

Her host ordered dinner with a lordly air. It was 
a meal of his own choice, long, heavy and bibulous, 
and he gave his commands in a loud voice, with 
much insistence on vintages and sauces. When the 
waiter had gone, he leaned back with a puff of satis- 
faction at the impression he could not have failed 
to make on his neighbors and his inexperienced lady. 

"Well, my dear Marcia,** he said beneficently, 
"I trust you will have enough to eat/* 

"I trust so,** returned Marcia. "I hear the 
cuisine is not this hotel^s strong point." She was 
in no mood to be intimidated by Cousin George. 

"Why — er — ** stumbled her patron, considerably 
taken aback, "I always get good things here. I 
didn't know the food wasn't thought well of. Er — 
what do you think of this room ?" 

Marcia glanced critically at the sumptuous in- 
terior of ivory and gold, so far surpassing the splen- 
dors of most monarchs. "It's rather pretty,'* she 
said indifferently. 

"Rather pretty!'* exclaimed Cousin George. **It*s 
considered the most magnificent room in New York, 
if not in the world. Yes, probably the most magnif- 
cent room in the world, my dear!'* 

Marcia raised her beautiful eyebrows. "A little 
gaudy, don't you think?" she suggested. 

At this Cousin George was vanquished. "My 
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dear/* he said, looking at her round-eyed, "you are 
a very remarkable girl. A very remarkable girl 
indeed. You — ^you astonish me.'' 

"rU astonish you more before Fm through," 
thought Marcia grimly. 

The waiter came with the hors-d'oeuvres; and 
Marcia's abstemious daintiness, contrasted with her 
entertainer's cocktail-stumulated voracity, increased 
her advantage. Like many gluttons. Cousin George 
looked on a continent person with almost awed 
respect; and he was quite sure that an opportunity 
of access to the flesh-pots such as this was rare in 
Marcia's annals. When the waiter had departed 
he gazed at her, abjectly admiring. 

"My dear," he said, "you are the most remarkable 
girl I have ever seen." 

"Why?" asked she, with frigid, business-like 
coquetry. 

"Because," said her lover, "you are so — so equal 
to every occasion, so — er — superior to it. You are 
not only supremely beautiful, and — and highly intel- 
lectual, but you are a finished woman of the world. 
What I might call — er — a Grandam." 

"I should hardly put it that way," remarked 
Marcia. "One doesn't get many opportunities of 
becoming a Grande Dame in Beaumont." 

"If I had my way, — if I were king, as the poet 
says," muttered Cousin George, "you should have 
all the opportunities that New York and the Great 
World could afford." 

It was only the arrival of the oysters that pre- 
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vented the scene from assuming, so early, an emo- 
tional aspect. Indeed, it was becoming evident that 
Marcia's ascendency was too easy to have any sport- 
ing element about it. Her suitor's eyes could hardly 
leave her even for his plate; and in each interval 
after the waiter's departure he became more ardent. 

"Marcia," he said, over the roast and its at- 
tendant champagne, "the earth does not hold your 
equal. I have travelled, my dear, — I have seen the 
world, I have seen life, — but I have never seen any- 
one who could approach you." 

"I think you've seen the Blarney Stone," rejoined 
Marcia, not so much from coquetry now as from a 
desire to fence for time. 

"No! no!" ejaculated Cousin George. "I am 
sincere. I mean it from the bottom of my heart. 
Marcia, I — as the poet says — I ne'er shall look upon 
your like again. There are no more. My dear, 
there is between us a — a Bond, which I cannot better 
denominate than by saying that it is — er — a Some- 
thing, — a — er Something which links me to you. 
Tell me, Marcia, do you feel it?" 

"I can't feel anything here but this draught," said 
Marcia, impelled by an instinctive shrinking to with- 
draw as her lover advanced. 

"Marcia," said Cousin George, "if you were like 
me, it would only fan the inner flames. My dear, — 
tell me, my dear — " 

She summoned the waiter with a gesture almost of 
panic. It was a struggle to keep the fruit on the 
tree long enough for the minimum requirements of 
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decency; for Cousin George was so subjugated that 
he gloried in his bondage; his eyes gloated on her, 
his pudgy hand tried brazenly to capture hers upon 
the tablecloth. And now a singular reluctance had 
begun to mingle with her determination, and her 
nerves were playing her strange tricks; she shivered, 
and was hot; and the expensive food before her 
tasted like sawdust. She prolonged the service 
ministrations on flimsy pretexts, striving for delay; 
and, at the end, the arrival of the coffee was just in 
time to prevent a crisis, — but whether of her suitor*s 
irrevocable advance or her own irrevocable retreat 
she did not know. 

Back again in the privacy of the limousine, the 
climax could no longer be postponed. Marcia sat 
as far in the corner as she could, and Cousin George 
pressed close beside her. His enamored eyes sought 
hers resistlessly, and his hand clasped her unrespon- 
sive fingers. 

"Marcia," he said, "you are not unaware — ^you 
are not, I trust, oblivious — of the Feelings I entertain 
towards you?" 

Marcia averted her eyes from his face, so near 
hers. "Please, Cousin George," she said, "turn off 
the lights. They hurt my eyes." 

Her wooer obeyed with a look of tender under- 
standing, and squeezed her hand. "My dearl" he 
urged, "you are aware of the nature of my Senti- 
ments ?" 

"I — ^I suppose so," said Marcia faintly. 

"My lovel" exclaimed Cousin George. "Tell me. 
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are those Sentiments — are they — '* But he could 
not stop at such a crisis to hunt for recondite verbs. 
**Marcia!" he ejaculated, "be Mine! Will you be 
Mine?" 

She steeled herself to bear the touch of his thick 
fingers, of his breath on her cheek. She had not real- 
ized that the possession of the car and the evening 
wrap entailed so many unpleasant preliminaries. 
**Yes," she said resolutely, "I will, Cousin George." 

"Angel!" murmured Cousin George; and with an 
inarticulate grunt of rapture he drew her to his 
arms, 

§ 

It had been child's play. At home in her own 
room, Marcia thrust the yellow gown out of sight, 
washed her lover's betrothal kiss from her burning 
lips, and cried herself to sleep. The cross seemed a 
long way off now. 




IX 

THE PATH IS LOST 

THE new situation revolutionized Marcia's life. 
The wedding was to be as soon as possible, and 
the intervening weeks must be spent in a fitting 
novitiate for the wife of a millionaire. She must 
leave her vulgar abode, the office must know her no 
more, sumptuous apparel, elegant amusement, must 
be her only care. Henceforth she was to exist only 
for her own sovereign pleasure, and for the delight 
of her lover. 

The first question to be settled was that of a 
dwelling-place: and this was discussed at some 
length the morning after the betrothal. Cousin 
George (at his best today, the conquering lover, the 
affluent benevolent benefactor, filling the shabby 
boarding-house parlor with his fur-lined overcoat 
and copious presence), was for removing his beloved 
at once to his immediate vicinity, and installing 
her in the house of his next-door neighbors; where 
she could have, as he explained, the advantages of 
excellent chaperonage, a refined home, and his almost 
continual presence. Marcia lost no time in quashing 
this project; she had already decided to go to one 
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of the up-town hotels and live in exclusive independ- 
ence, seeing as little of Cousin George as possible. 
For a while they were at a polite but determined 
deadlock, each unalterably opposed to the plan of 
the other, and neither willing to yield his own. But 
presently Cousin George had an inspiration. He 
knew an exalted boarding-house just off the Park 
("very elegant, very chaste"), where Marcia could 
be at once protected and unhampered, and in the 
best of society. 

"The proprietress,— a highly cultured lady, who 
has been in France, — calls it the Maison Elite. 
Do you know what that means, my dear?" said 
Cousin George. 

"Will she hang on my neck?" inquired Marcia. 

"She will give you two rooms and a bath, and 
surround you with an atmosphere of esthetic re- 
finement," said Cousin George, "and leave you, 
as the Good Book says, free as a bird to your 
mountains." 

"Very well," said Marcia. "Fll pack to-day." 

Next in logical order came the question of asso- 
ciates. Marcia and her fiance were at one in ad- 
judging her former companions unsuitable to her 
present needs, — Cousin George because he considered 
them socially beneath her, Marcia because she 
could not face them without a strange embarrass- 
ment: but beyond that point their accord did not 
go. Marcia expected, on establishing this new rela- 
tion, to be received at once into the exalted circle 
known in Beaumont as the Four Hundred. Cousin 
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George's idea, on the other hand, appeared to be 
that he should constitute the entire body social of 
her world. These two theories opposed each other, 
silently and steadfastly, while Marcia settled her- 
self in her new environment. But there was as yet 
no open conflict; it seemed tacitly agreed that the 
discussion of moot points should be postponed until 
their situation became a little more accustomed. 

The question of occupation was therefore the next 
at hand. At first it seemed that this was provided 
for an indefinite period by the new excitement of 
spending. Cousin George, explaining, — ^with a del- 
icacy of which the Poor would never have suspected 
him, — ^that since she would already be his wife if he 
had his will, he ought not to be debarred from sharing 
his resources with her, had installed in her name a 
bank-account whose splendor made her gasp, and 
she began with zest to display her latent talent in 
the use of it. Those magic portals on Fifth Avenue 
at which she had only glanced from outside now 
opened at her word, and all the treasure-caves 
yielded up whatever of their store she glanced at. 
Elegant, silken ladies, calling her "Madame" and 
steeping her in deferential devotion, brought forth 
exquisite wares to please her, studying her prefer- 
ences, applauding her taste; liveried attendants car- 
ried her spoils to her feet, stately commissionaires 
opened the gilded doors for her with deference; 
and far out of sight and hearing, pale, weary-eyed 
women and girls toiled all day and well into the 
night that she might go lapped in daintiness and 
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softness. She had entered upon the life of her 
dreams, the life of a lady of luxury. 

She rose, very late, from a bed hung with rose silk 
and point d'Alen9on, and breakfasted in a Pom- 
padour sitting-room, clad in a cobwebby boudoir 
cap and a filmy, foamy negligee; dressed slowly in 
exquisite raiment; drove from shop to shop acquiring 
more possessions; looked out at the humble crowd 
through the shining windows of the limousine. 
The trousseau furnished a slender thread on which 
to hang her day, — gloves here, shoes there, the 
modiste, the tailor, the milliner (the day was past 
when these needs could all be met beneath one 
catholic and democratic roof) ; when she was tired of 
such exacting pursuits, the boulevards and sparkling 
restaurants invited her, and in the evening, — ^which 
Cousin George, most devoted of cavaliers, expected 
to be inviolably sacred to him, — there was a long 
and lavish dinner in a brilliant hotel, and the un- 
failing theatre. The time had been when she would 
have thought that such an existence spelled un- 
limited bliss. 

And yet it was not long before she found, to her 
surprise, that a little of this kind of thing goes a long 
way. She was young, energetic, and, with all her 
spoiling, accustomed to a frugal life. It grew in- 
creasingly difficult to wake every day at half-past 
seven and force herself to lie abed until ten, and the 
negligees began to seem sloppy, encumbering things 
to eat in, with sleeves that were always dipping in 
the coffee. Even the shopping, when her long- 
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accumulated lust for spending had been assuaged, 
ceased to be interesting; the things she bought col- 
lected so fast that there was no place to put them, 
and the things in the shops began all to look alike. 
There came the amazing day when she no longer 
cared enough about her purchases to open them, 
and they lay in their wrappings, encumbering her 
sitting-room. 

It was the same way with amusements. For a 
while there was a measure of exaltation about sitting 
in a box and looking superciliously at one's neigh- 
bors, and being superciliously looked at in return; 
it made her feel that, if not actually incorporated 
with the Four Hundred, she was at least brushing 
their elbows. But presently she made the startling 
discovery that the people in the other boxes were 
as watchfully aspiring as herself, that behind their 
superciliousness toward her lurked the same uneasy 
deference she had been concealing behind her super- 
ciliousness toward them, that, in short, they were 
only unplaced climbers like herself; and then it 
seemed hardly worth while to limit herself to their 
one-sided view of the stage any longer. Indeed, 
before long the stage itself ceased to be amusing. 
Cousin George, exhausted by the labors of the day, 
wished to see nothing but musical comedies and 
farces; the serious plays, to which Marcia had once 
or twice dragged him under a misapprehension on his 
part of their nature, had for her the disadvantage of 
inducing thought, which she wanted above all 
things to avoid; and the opera, appealing to different 
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hidden sensibilities in the two lovers, made Marcia 
weep and Cousin George snore. 



The only alternative to these diversions was un- 
diluted Cousin George; and to escape such a dose 
(for which, try as she would, she could find no 
stomach), when all the amusements palled unen- 
durably she feigned indisposition, and stayed for two 
elegant and empty days within the precincts of 
the Maison Elite. This was a new experience. The 
proprietress, Madame Reilly, had once spent six 
weeks in Paris, and had returned so saturated with 
Gallic atmosphere that she had impregnated all her 
surroundings: the food was French, the furniture 
French, the manners (so far as practicable), French; 
there was a real French butler, and an Irish parlor- 
maid trained to announce the meals by saying, 
"Meshure et medamm song servee!" But here too, 
— though everyone dressed for dinner in the most 
impeccable evening clothes, and there was music 
every night in the "salon," and odors were so non- 
existent that the mere possession of an olfactory 
nerve seemed an indelicacy, — she found nothing to 
feed the emptiness within her. About the guests, 
polite as were their raiment and conversation, there 
was a certain flatness never observable in the as- 
semblage at Mrs. Kelsey's. The two young men, 
who were "something in Wall Street,'* were only 
polished replicas of Mr. Snyder, in whom chronic 
boredom seemed a poor substitute for unquenchable 
cheerfulness. The very elegant dame, who was as- 
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sistant principal of a fashionable girls' school, and 
who always said "did you not," "can he not," and 
"I have bean," with such meticulous distinctness, 
was very like Mrs. Brewster in that lady's most ex- 
alted phases, and entirely without her engaging 
lapses into humanity. Miss Peters was there in 
duplicate, as she is in every boarding-house on two 
hemispheres; but there was no one to take the 
places of the Count and Miss Graham; and the 
nightly Chopin of Madame's attenuated niece was 
even less soulful than Mrs. Kelsey's phonograph. 
More than once, in the course of those two polite 
interminable days, Marcia caught herself wondering 
whether her change of abode was such an advantage 
after all. 
And she had nothing to do but think. 



X 

STILL AFIELD 

THE social question was becoming increasingly 
acute. She had tried to overcome the con- 
straint that withheld her from F. Gay, and enjoy 
the old unstinted, unhampered intercourse, but 
somehow this seemed impossible; though the little 
painter loyally refrained from the least hint of 
criticism, and though some instinct which Marcia 
strove not to analyze made her guard against exhibit- 
ing her fiance to her friend, there was a barrier 
between them of which both were acutely, unhappily 
aware, and which neither could overpass. Norton 
she could not face at all; she had met him once in the 
street, and had turned aside to avoid his unsym- 
pathetic eyes. Janet Graham was equally out of 
the question, for Marcia had not the hardihood to 
descend upon her at the boarding-house or the school, 
or the courage to meet her clear eyes in the haunts 
of luxury. Cousin George remained the only re- 
source; and she had come to feel that if she must 
spend another day alone with him, she should 
scream. 

"Cousin George," she said at last, "I must know 

some people." 
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"People, lovie?'* repeated her fiance. "(Call me 
George, please.) What sort of people ?" 

"Nice people. Interesting, distinguished people,*' 
said Marcia. "Society." 

"I thought / was society enough for you, lambie," 
said Cousin George. "Aren't you happy with your 
Own?" Nowadays he always talked like this; the 
platform manner, and even the poets, had dissolved 
in tender intimacy. 

"Everybody needs friends," said Marcia. "YouVe 
taken me away from my old ones, and now you must 
provide me with new." 

But — ^but how?" queried Cousin George blankly. 
It's not so easy. Everybody's very busy." 
Are you ashamed of me?" demanded Marcia, 
with flashing eyes. 

"My Lamb!" protested her lover. 

"Then arrange it," directed she. "Introduce me; 
give a dinner for me. I'll give you two weeks to do 
it in, and no more." 

"My Queenie's wishes shall be my commands," 
said Cousin George submissively. But he looked dis- 
turbed; and at dinner even his appetite seemed under 
a cloud. 

As for Marcia, she got little exhilaration from this 
triumph. She was beginning to have doubts, 
against which she fought less valiantly each day, 
of her fiance's ability to gratify her desire. She had 
used her eyes, and had observed that, while profuse 
of bows and hearty "how-d'ye-do's" in the hasty 
promiscuous contacts of street and lobby, he had 
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apparently no women friends among the brilliant 
crowd, and no men on whom he had any detaining 
claim: and now, when he repelled, one after another, 
with vague evasions, the suggestions for dinner guests 
which she culled from the society column, her former 
uncertainty as to whether he was in the circle of the 
Old Aristocracy or that of the New Plutocracy grew 
into an overwhelming doubt of his being in any 
circle at all. The days passed, and no cards were 
left at her door, no invitations showered upon her; 
her horizon remained as blank as ever; and she had 
to shut her eyes hastily to keep from losing all faith 
in that belief which was the indispensable comer- 
stone of her present house of life, — the belief in the 
divine efficacy of money. 

She was beginning to have again, in these days, 
that feeling of futility and emptiness, that sense of a 
reliance betrayed, which had let her down into the 
abyss when she first came to New York. 



\ 



Although her hopes had fallen a little flatter day 
by day as the dinner approached, the affair itself was 
a falling-off from her flattest expectations. Cousin 
George succeeded in convening a dozen people in 
the most sumptuous private room in the most ex- 
pensive hotel, and in working himself, by prolonged 
fussiness and repeated cocktails, into a specious glow 
of conviviality; the head waiter, who seemed the 
sole priest of that gracious god of hospitality which 
presided over even the anxious dinner-parties of 
Beaumont, banked the table with an Alpine range 
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of orchids, and enclosed in the silver frames a menu 
that would have put Lucullus to the blush: but 
nothing could have imparted to the company the 
slightest semblance of festivity or distinction, or to 
the entertainment the tiniest spark of real warmth. 
Marcia, wonderfully clad in trailing topaz velvet, 
took her place at the head of the table, with Cousin 
George's old friend Mr. Mellish (the same in whose 
house he had wanted to intern her), breathing 
heavily through his thick short nose at her right, and 
Mr. Weems, a scrawny little man from Flatbush, peer- 
ing nervously into his plate at her left. Mrs. Mel- 
lish, small and red-faced, made of a series of round 
bulges encased in tight black satin which threatened 
to guillotine her three little red chins, and Mrs. 
Weems, very large and lustrous in mauve -messaline 
and vast expenses of pink skin, surveyed each other 
across Cousin George with mutual disapproval. 
Between these two poles were ranged a bald, long- 
necked man who ate very steadily and silently, a 
stout lady with a Roman nose through which she 
talked continuously, a thin, drooping man who was 
the stout lady's husband, a little fidgety woman who 
was the bald man's wife, a rubicund bachelor, and a 
lean, eye-glassed young lady who was somebody's 
daughter, But whom nobody seemed anxious to 
claim. 

Marcia sat looking at them through half-closed 
eyes, as the rich interminable viands came and went, 
with a realization of their insignificance which was 

at once scornful and shocked. Was this the setting 
12 
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of her future social brilliance ? Was it for moments 
like these that she was selling herself in bondage 
to Cousin George? 

'' Business pretty good in Brooklyn?*' mumbled 
Mr. Mellish, across her, to Mr. Weems. He be- 
longed to Cousin George's school of diners, eating 
first and speaking afterward, with a slow and heavy 
diction which made Marcia want to stick pins into 
him. 

"Lots doing out F-fuf-Flatbush way," said Mr. 
Weems, in a high, dry, stammering voice, crumbling 
his roll with nervous fingers. "Prices going up 
ski-kik-ky-high. Why, land out beyond the Park, 
that used to go a-bib — ^a-bib — ^a-begging, — ^why, you 
can't touch it now with a sti-ri-tep^ladder/' 

"I bought a piece o' land out there once,*' said 
Mr. Mellish, ruminating heavily. "Paid fourteen 
cents; fourteen cents, — that way. Fellow wanted 
to buy it next year, but I wouldn't leggo. Held on 
till last year, and more 'n doubled my investment. 
That way." 

"Why!" said Mr. Weems excitedly, "I know a 
f-fellow that bought a little spot, way out beyond 
the g — the g — the gas-line, in ninety-eight. Poor 
man he was, a nin-nin-nobody. Bought it for a song. 
And now he's riding in his Hm— his Km— his Km- 



ousme ! 



V 



Well, talkin' about makin' money," said Mr. 
Mellish, lowering his voice to a ponderous rumble, 
and forgetful of the significance of Marcia's silent 
presence, "look at George's father. Old man had 
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some land up Harlem way that he took for a bad 
debt; bad debt, — that way. Couldn't sell; worth 
less than nothin*. Then it went up. Other folks 
sold; old man held on. Then he died, — that way. 
And now look at George." 

Marcia looked at George. With the arrival of food 
and drink his felicity had increased, and he now sat 
rosy and contented, giving a divided attention to his 
neighbors and a devoted one to his plate. She saw 
him with a sudden hateful clearness of vision, in one 
of those flashes of insight which sometimes dread- 
fully illumine our intimate relations in moments 
when tolerance and self-absorption and the other 
kindly drugs are inactive. Stupid, sensuous, unin- 
spired by any flame of spirit, unstirred by any call 
but that of appetite, — ^who was he, that he should 
open enchanted doors to her ? She watched him eat- 
ing, drinking, eating again, smiling complacently at 
the overfed guests to whom his cocktails had given 
an artificial appetite, whom his munificence was now 
gorging; and suddenly she took her eyes away lest 
the passion of distaste in them should sear him. | 

Through the fitful real-estate babble, the stout 
lady was regaling her bald-headed neighbor with 
an almost unbroken monologue on the two subjects 
of Family and Ailments. Sonietimes she treated 
them in alternation, but more often combined 
them ingeniously by reciting the Odyssey of her 
kindred and their infirmities; her high -bridged 
nose imparting to her dissertation a resonance 
which enabled it to be appreciated by the whole 
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table. The bald gentlemen, who proved to be 
almost totally deaf, ate steadily, responding at in- 
tervals with an inarticulate murmur which might 
have indicated enjoyment, disapproval, or simply 
polite non-comprehension. 

"My mother's brother, a Langdon of Virginia," 
said the stout lady, "inherited my grandfather's 
tendency to Gout. It is an infirmity that always 
runs in families, and, say what you will, it indicates 
Blood. I have been looking for it to appear in my 
sons, but so far they seem to run more to Tonsils 
and Adenoids." 

"Ugh," murmured the bald man ambiguously. 

"And there is Appendicitis," continued the stout 
lady. "Many people regard that as an entirely for- 
tuitous ailment. But from my own observation I 
believe that, like everything of importance, it is 
hereditary. I have just been visiting my cousin 
the Vandervelds in Yonkers, some of the oldest 
stock in New York, and every member of their 
family has had or now has it, including the servants. 
You will notice that it occurs in all our best families. 
I have been operated on for it, and my husband has 
periodic attacks, — one of which, indeed, is due at this 



moment." 



"Ugh," murmured the deaf man, without en- 
thusiasm. 

"Flatbush a pretty healthy neighborhood?" in- 
quired Mr. Mellish of Mr. Weems, inspired by this 
fascinating topic to pause a moment in his efficient 
mastication. 
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" Fuf-finest ever," affirmed Mr. Weems, excitedly 
crumbling his bread. "W-water first-rate; air bet- 
ter; gug-gas the best gug-going. Anybody can keep 
well in Bib — in Bib — in Brooklyn." 

Marcia's thoughts sank from depth to depth of de- 
pression. She had admitted that she had nothing 
to expect from Cousin George: after all, what had she 
a right to expect for herself? Was she so brilliant, 
so admirable, that all the great of the earth should 
bow to her? Wealth, she found, was no sesame; 
and apparently beauty was not more potent. All 
these weeks, if she were to look the truth in the 
face, she had done nothing but minister to her 
faultless flesh, — feed it with choice viands, deck it in 
costly raiment, — and at the end, it had done no 
more for her than land her here among the real 
estate and the appendicitis. And even here it was 
second in importance to the real guest of honor. Food. 

The dinner was drawing to a close; even these 
competent feeders were full-fed. The last puffs of 
smoke were luxuriously ejected, the last sips of 
coffee swallowed; the lean young lady who was 
somebody's daughter smoked a cigarette, with a 
self-consciously defiant air of knowing what's what 
that drew on her the glances, half admiring and half 
condemnatory, of the other women. Mrs. Mellish 
rose to go, hastily seconded by Mrs. Weems, who 
would not be shown the way anywhere by this 
dowdy little high-necked person. They all gathered 
round Marcia to say good-bye; she had not spoken 
three times to any of them, and none of them liked 
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her, but they had been well fed in her honor, and 
owed her some acknowledgment. She stood, in her 
topaz splendor, like a weary, impassive goddess, to 
receive their farewells, 

"Fm pleased to know yoi;. Miss Dale,*' said Mrs. 
Mellish, lifting her little round face like a complacent 
toadstool. "This has been a real pleasant occasion. 
I hope to be a help to you when you're my next-door 
neighbor; TU do all I can for you, on account of 
George being an old friend." 

"Do rely on me, Miss Dale,*' urged Mrs. Weems, 
quickly obtruding her mauve fashionableness. "You'll 
find me ready and delighted to launch the bride. I 
am coming to call upon you, and if you like FU take 
you to the Dog Show. You ought to get a dog to 
exhibit; one meets such charming people that way." 

"Better get G — get G — get George to move out 
to F-Flatbush," said Mr. Weems, with a nervous at- 
tempt at geniality. "That's the UiUife, that's the 
life. You tell him it beats this side all to smith — 
to smith — to smithereens." 

"I expect what she says goes with George," re- 
marked Mr. Mellish, heavily humorous. "I guess 
George's days of knowin' his own mind are done, — 
that way." 

"Poor George!" said the rubicund bachelor, with 
mellow post-prandial wit. "George is a back num- 
ber now. It's got him; it get's 'em all. I'd better 
be skipping back to my happy club before it gets 



me. 



One by one they dwindled away, until the room 
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was empty save for the hosts. But on the littered, 
flower-piled table King Food still reigned supreme, 
surrounded by the sacramental silver vessels of his 
worship, — triumphant to the end. 

Cousin George brought Marcia's marvellous wrap, 
of satin-soft fur and fur-soft satin, and put it about 
her shoulders. He was rosy and elated, and in his 
most tender mood; he squeezed her covertly as he 
laid the cloak upon hen She drew sharply away, and 
hurried to the outer door. 

A blast of icy air cut her as she crossed the thresh- 
old, blowing away the scented warmth that clung 
about her. She gasped at the shock; it was as if she 
had been snatched out of the artificial comfort of an 
incubator and plunged into a bath of startling cold 
reality. The few pedestrians shivered by at their 
swiftest speed; and Cousin George seized her elbow, 
hurrying her to the waiting limousine. 

But before they were halfway across the broad side- 
walk, a woman darted from the comer of the great 
glittering building into their path. She had evi- 
dently been hiding in the shadow, waiting for a 
clear field; for the moment there was neither police- 
man nor commissionaire in sight; and she laid an 
eager detaining clutch on Marcia's arm. Marcia 
turned with a start to confront her gaunt face and 
hollow burning eyes. 

"Please, lady, — ^please, lady, — *^ said the woman 
in a hoarse, urgent voice, "give me a little some- 
thin' — ^just a little some thin' to help me out. My 
husband's out o' work, — ^you know what this winter 
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is, — and we're just about — " She broke off with a 
harsh sound between a sob and a cough. 

"What's the matter? What are you stopping 
for?" demanded Cousin George, who, head bent 
against the bitter wind and ears muffled in his fur 
collar, had not perceived the interruption. "Hurry- 
up, ducky!" 

"It ain't fer me, it's fer the children," urged the 
woman, coughing. "They can't hold out much 
longer. You look at the baby — he's near dead now, 
you c'n see — " She turned back her ragged shawl, 
and showed a wizened infant huddled in her arms. 

"Oh!" cried Marcia. "You have a baby out on a 
night like this! Oh, Cousin George — oh, quick!" 

"He's warmer with me 'n he would be in the 
room," said the woman. "We ain't got any fire." 

"What's this? What's this?" exclaimed Cousin 
George. "A beggar? Look here, my woman, I 
know your game; you'd better give it up if you 
know what's good for you. Come, hurry, lambie." 

"But she's starving — she and her children!" said 
Marcia. "Give her something quickly, — it's too 
dreadful!" 

"Just a little — to buy a little food," coughed the 
woman. "I don't ask fer much." 

"Now look here," said Cousin George sternly, 
"we can't have this. You know well enough it's 
not allowed. There are plenty of places for people 
like you to go to if you really need help. You move 
on, or I'll call the police. Come, get in, Marcia! 
It's too cold to stand here." 
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"But this poor woman!'' exclaimed Marcia. "I 
must give her something. I can't stand this." 
She fumbled agitatedly with the fastenings of her 
cloak, and turned again to the woman with a jewel 
glittering in her hand. "Here, take this!" she said. 

But the woman was already gone: at the dread 
word "police" she had melted away into the shadow 
again. 

"I told you so," chuckled Cousin George. "That's 
the way to manage 'em. She's a humbug; they all 
are. In with you, quick!" He bundled her forcibly 
up the step, and shut the upholstered door behind 
them. 

Marcia searched the shadow with straining eyes, 
shivering. "She had a baby," she said. 

"Oh yes, the baby's part of the outfit," said Cousin 
George. "They all have babies, if they want to do 
the thing up in style. If she really needed money, 
she'd apply to our Society, like all the deserving 
ones; but she probably makes more this way." 

"She asked for a little food," said Marcia in a low 
voice: and suddenly there came back to her the 
memory of twelve overfed people, sitting at an over- 
loaded table, toying with needless food; of inter- 
minably passing waiters bringing more food; of un- 
used food carried out to be thrown away; of King 
Food all-supreme at the last, in the midst of his 
silver vessels: and a horrible nausea of the spirit 
came over her. 

"And anyway," said Cousin George, disposing of 
the incident, "the Poor are not supposed to come 
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on Fifth Avenue. That was a good dinner, lambie, 
wasn't it?" 

§ 

The next day was the triumphant one on which 
the bridegroom's mansion was to be displayed to the 
expectant bride. Furnishers and decorators had 
been busy upon it since the first day of the engage- 
ment, its owner having been instinctively aware 
that it was best for his prestige to have all evidences 
of the former Mrs. George's taste expunged before 
the unveiling; and now it was ready to the last 
curtain-tassel, the last paper-cutter. At three 
o'clock, on a sunny winter afternoon, the lover pre- 
sented himself to escort the fortunate queen of his 
heart over the external portion of her realm. 

It was a still and frozen Marcia who set forth 
upon the joyous expedition. She had not slept, 
and had spent the morning in a desperate struggle 
to keep reflection at bay, — a struggle which grew 
daily more difficult, and which to-day had worn her 
to exhaustion. Under the rich shadow of her hair 
her face was ivory-pale, and she sat like a statue in 
her comer of the motor. The day being fine, her 
cavalier had come in the open car: she had known 
the time when to drive down Fifth Avenue in the 
fresh cold sun-bright air, warmed by rich furs, up- 
borne on soft upholstery and velvet tires, gazed 
at by envious pedestrians, to see the house of her 
future possession, would have seemed a jubilee: 
but now she was tasting disillusion at its bitterest, 
and her dark-shadowed eyes were even more sombre 
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than the other disillusioned eyes of women in the 
long luxurious procession. 

As for Cousin George, he was seething with exu- 
berance. Satisfaction in his property and his 
choice of a proprietress, anticipation of the impres- 
sion he was about to make, and the gratification of 
that pride of possessorship which was his tenderest 
point, combined to titillate him into a ponderous 
flutter. This day marked to him the triumphant 
culmination of his courtship; he was the most suc- 
cessful of men, his bride the most beautiful of brides, 
his house the most magnificent of mansions; and 
he was about to crown his achievements by a master- 
stroke wherein all his possessions should be welded 
into one spectacular whole, and he himself shine out 
before the world as the perfect philanthropist, man 
of aflPairs, and conqueror of ladies. His body was 
constrained by the law of gravity to stay in the car, 
but his spirit was flying about the upper air, cheeping 
and twittering. It was Cousin George's great day. 

"Well, sweetie," he said, "I suppose you're a 
little excited, eh? It isn't every day you get a new 
house. And what do you think it's going to be 
like, eh? A cheap little shack like that?" He 
wafted a pudgy gesture at the grandiose Italian 
palace of the newest multimillionaire, for on occa- 
sions like this Cousin George could be witty without 
stimulants. 

"I don't know; I haven't thought about it," said 
Marcia. 

"It's time to think now!" exulted Cousin George. 
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"Think hard, my ducky. In ten minutes you'll set 
your foot in your own house, — a house that not a 
woman in the United States would be ashamed to 
call her own. From Beaumont to Seventy-Second- 
off-Fifth-A venue, — that's something of a jump, eh ? 
You're quite a jumper, — ^with me to catch you!" 
He took her hand and squeezed it to emphasize his 
tender facetiousness. 

Marcia did not turn her head, yet she saw, with- 
out looking, the glazed skin of his heavy jowl, the 
clouded reddish whites of his small eyes, leaning 
toward her. She tried to draw her hand away, but 
he held it tight; and she sat gazing stonily at the 
lofty line of plutocratic houses, wondering what 
price the women in them had paid for their posses- 
sions, and whether they had found the game worth 
the candle. 

"And now, sweetie," said Cousin George, pressing 
her hand, "the time's come for you to do your part. 
Everything's done, — the house is ready to move into 
at a minute's notice, you've got your true-so. Lovie, 
what about naming the day?" 

She gave a httle shiver. She had known that this 
was coming, but the more she had tried to steel her- 
self to meet it, the more she had flinched. To-day 
she seemed less than ever able to find an answer. 

"Oh — " she said, "is it necessary to settle that 
now? — Can't we wait?" 

"Why wait, lovie?" demanded Cousin George. 
"What have we to wait for? We're of age, every- 
thing's ready, we want to get married, and why 
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shouldn't we?'* He edged closer, his voice taking 
on that thick, husky quality that, in him, denoted 
amatory emotion. *'Come," he murmured, **make 
it next week. Make it next week, dovie." 

Marcia retreated into her corner with the familiar 
shrinking movement; and as she did so it came sud- 
denly upon her that nine-tenths of the time she spent 
with her future husband she spent trying to get away 
from him. She had never forced herself to face the 
distasteful subject of their personal relation long 
enough to admit the significance of this fact, but now, 
the crisis looming in the immediate foreground, it 
could no longer be avoided. With a hateful creeping 
of the flesh she realized that this man, whose presence 
in the same vehicle with her she could hardly tolerate, 
was proposing to imprison her in seven short days in 
the inexorable intimacy of marriage. 

*'0h, not next week!" she said breathlessly. 
"That's too soon, much too soon!" 

"Too soon?" yearned Cousin George, edging 
closer. "How can you say such a thing, dolly? 
Don't you love your Own?" 

She clenched her free hand on the door-handle, 
trying to fight down her repugnance and answer 
reasonably. But before she had commanded her- 
self, by good fortune the necessity was postponed; 
the car swung round a comer with an unexpectedness 
that sent Cousin George cannoning against her, and 
they drew up dashingly before the door of their 
prospective home. 

Cousin George recovered his balance with an eflPort, 



i 
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and, lumbering out, assisted her to alight. His face 

showed the discomfiture of an unready person caught 

in a crisis of emorion, unable to recapture at once the 

conventional degree of self-possession; he looked 

embarrassed and foolish. "Er — er — ^* he mumbled, 

turning his back on Marcia to hide from the chauf-- 

feur's inquisitive glance, "er — ^this is it. Think you 

can manage to squeeze into a little hut like that, 
ehr 

The house was indeed a spacious one even in that 
neighborhood, — ^two of the tall uniform houses of the 
block bound into one, and sealed with a big glossy 
door in the middle. There were broad expanses of 
plate-glass let into the massive front, curtained with 
stiff brocade and lace, and showing solid-looking 
jardinieres with thick-clustered azaleas: the effect 
of the place was affluent and heavy, like that of the 
motor and the chauflFeur and Cousin George's great- 
coat. Marcia stood looking at it in silence, trying 
to realize herself as its mistress. 

"Not bad, eh?" boasted Cousin George, recovering 
his poise. "All done over new from top to toe; not 
a thing in it that isn't fit for a queen. You needn't 
be ashamed to invite the Rockefellers or the Mor- 
gans to that house. I guess it '11 make a hit with 
your friends." 

"I haven't any friends," murmured Marcia bit- 
terly. 

On the same instant, as if to confute her, her name 
was called out in a joyful voice, and she turned with a 
start to see F. Gay hurrying from the corner of 
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Fifth Avenue toward hen The little painter's face 
was alight and eager, her blue eyes shining; she was 
almost running, as if she could not wait for the 
meeting. 

"Isn't this lucky! — to run across you here!" she 
cried happily. "I just happened to look around the 
comer, and there you were! Oh, you dear Beau- 
tiful!'* 

Marcia also had tun forward with a cry of joy, 
and caught and kissed the new-comer eagerly: 
F. Gay, though not so warmly near as formerly, 
seemed the only gleam of sunshine left in her life. 
But before she could express her delight she became 
aware of Norton approaching, loitering as if loath 
to meet her, and contemplating her with cold and 
cynical eyes: and her arms fell suddenly from 
around her friend, and she stood speechless, flush- 
ing crimson. 

Cousin George, already busy with his latch-key, 
greeted the pair boisterously. "How d'-do! How 
d'-do!" he exclaimed. "Glad to see you, Norton! 
I suppose the little lady's Miss Gay, eh ? Come in, 
come along in! I'm taking my bride to see her new 
home, — good example for young folks like you!" 

F. Gay drew back a step. Determined though she 
evidently was to accept all her divinity's doings as 
just and right, her crystal-clear little face could not 
hide the shock of this first view of the accepted 
lover. She faltered out something inaudible, and 
loosed Marcia's hand. 

"You honor us," said Norton, "but I think we 
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won't intrude on such a sacred moment. Let's 
mosey on, Fay." 

Marcia stood gazing at them, hot and yet cold. 
F. Gay searched her face with eyes of mute question- 
ing and turned away. Norton Ufted his hat with an 
aloof, unfriendly smile. They walked in silence 
back in the direction whence they had come. 

"Well, that's lucky," said Cousin George, descend- 
ing to hasten Marcia by a proprietary clutch on her 
elbow. "I only asked them out of politeness. This 
is no time for outsiders." He injected her forcibly 
within the door, and pushed it shut. "Alone at last! 
Alone in our own home!" he murmured. "Kiss me, 
my lambie!" 

The touch of his hands, as he sought to embrace 
her, startled Marcia from a sort of trance. 

"Don't touch me!" she cried, drawing violently 
away. *^ Dont touch mcy I say!" 

Cousin George blinked at her, blankly amazed. 
"My lamb!" he exclaimed. "What do you mean?" 

"I mean I'm done with it!" said Marcia, flushed 
with sudden resolution. "I've been a beast, a 
monster, but I'm through. Open the door. Cousin 
George; I'm going." 

"Marcia! why, Marcia!" protested her lover. 
"You don't know what you're saying! This is sh}^- 
ness, — Maiden Modesty. Wait till you see the nest 
I've fixed up for my birdie, — twenty-two rooms, 
and six baths — " 

"My price has gone up," interrupted Marcia, 
"you haven't money enough to buy me now. You 
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have a lot to forgive me, Cousin George, and I have 
more to forgive myself. But now it's ended. Open 
the door, please, and let me go." 

"Marcia," exclaimed Cousin George, aghast, "you 
don't really mean — no, by thunder, you cant mean — 
that you're throwing me over! Why, are you out of 
your head? Do you know what you're talking 
about? Do you know what you're doing, girl?" 
He seized her by the arm, his heavy face flushed and 
angry. 

Marcia pulled away from his grasp, and tugged at 
the knob and the catch-button. "Yes, — at last!" 
she said breathlessly. "I'm going back — back to 
decency and freedom,— and my friends, and my self- 
respect! Good-bye, Cousin George!'* 

The latch gave way, and she was out of the house 
and flying down the steps, — flying like Cinderella 
from the palace and the prince to poverty. Cousin 
George, gasping, called her name, but it was too late. 
She was gone. 

13 



THE PATH FOUND AGAIN 

IT was nearly an hour later that Marcia re- 
entered the Maison Elite. She had gone out 
without money, and had been obliged to walk all the 
way back, and, though she was in breathless haste, 
she had come by devious ways to avoid pursuit. 
In the hall she encountered Madame, who informed 
her that a lady and gentleman had called soon after 
she left, and had left a note and a packet, "which,** 
said Madame impressively, "the young lady would 
entrust to no hands but mine. It is of an im- 
portance — 1" added Madame, rolling her eyes in her 
Gallic manner, and elevating her shoulders. 

Marcia hurried to her room and tore open the 
note, a hasty pencil-scrawl from F. Gay. 



<(1 



Dear Beautiful, 

'When we met I was on my way to see you, but since you 
are out for a long afternoon, and Solomon can't wait, I write 
this instead. O Beautiful, I have got it at last! My Heart's 
Desire, I mean. And all through you. Yesterday I had word 
from the Academy that the first prize, — the first prize, think of 
that I — had been awarded to my portrait of you. It means I 
have arrived, I am an Artist. Solomon sold two pictures to-day 
just by virtue of it. Oh, I am so happy I can hardly write. 
And it's all your doing, indeed, indeed it is, — ^your friendship, 

i86 
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and your giving me the cross, — that was what made the world 
over for me; if it hadn't been for that I couldn't be alive to-day. 
Don't think I can ever give anyone else the credit and the 
gratitude for that. It was you who saved me. I can never 
forget it, and I shall always love and worship you in my memory. 

"I am giving back the cross; I don't need it any more. I 
can't thank you, — it's a farce to try. I have put the child- 
face in the upper right comer into a Christmas picture, in 
memory of you. 

"Good-bye. 

"Felicia. 
"/ have got my name hack again.** 



Marcia folded the note with a little shudder. 
"She writes as if I were dead/' she thought. 

She opened the packet, her fingers fumbling with 
haste and nervousness; and there was the cross un- 
changed, beautiful with devoted labor, rich with 
achievement and promise. An almost superstitious 
thrill ran through her at the sight of it. The world 
of flesh and food which had so lately smothered her 
fell away from her senses, and the new world of 
aspiration opened out before her, suddenly glorious 
and infinitely desirable. She pressed the cross 
against her cheek, and it seemed to caress her like a 
friend. 

"I was dead," she said aloud; "but Tm alive again 
now, alive for good!" 

If there had been any doubt as to her future course, 
there was no longer room for it. She slipped swiftly 
out of the new clothes she wore, and into those in 
which she had come from Mrs. Kelsey's; she could 
not have the cross touch anything that Cousin 
George had bought her; but when she was rehabited 
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she hung it in its place with a tingle of happiness 
that reconciled her to her shabby garments. Then she 
set rapidly to work, sorting and disposing her pos- 
sessions, determined to get out of this ugly morass of 
commercialized affection as cleanly as she could. 
In the trunk that she had brought with her she 
packed her Beaumont wardrobe; re-assembling as 
many boxes and wrappings as she could find, she pre- 
pared all the new garments that had not been worn 
(a large number, for even in this odalisque phase 
she had been instinctively careful), for return to 
their vendors, and made the others into a huge 
package, with directions that they should be sold. 
The thrice degraded corn-colored gown she put, with 
a shudder of loathing, into the waste-basket. It 
must be confessed that she sighed as she packed the 
beautiful evening wrap away, — she had so wanted 
an evening wrap! But she put on her old brown 
ulster with stoic determination. "That belongs to 
the Marcia that is dead,** she thought, "and this is 
the new Marcia's resurrection garment.** 

When the work was finished, she sat down to write 
the note that should be her epitaph as a daughter of 
joy. 

"Dear Cousin George [she wrote], 

"It is of course impossible for me to make any excuse for 
what I have done. I have behaved disgracefully, and you 
have a right to think as badly of me as you please. You can't 
despise my conduct to you more than I do myself. I can only 
say that I began in good faith, — I thought I could go through 
with it, but found I was mistaken. 
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"I have tried to make what slight reparation I could for all 
your money that I have spent. The dealers will take back most 
of these things, and credit the cost. Please let me know what the 
worn ones bring, and I will make up the loss as soon as I can. 

"You would have been a great deal more miserable if I had 
married you than you can possibly be now. This way you are 
done with me, at any rate. 

"Marcia." 

And now the night was falling. If there were 
anything more to do, it must remain forever undone, 
— a thought which, in its relentless finality, is always 
grimly cheering. Marcia cast one last glance 
around her luxurious cage, ran down the stairs, 
hurried, in her old clothes, past the astonished cen- 
sorship of the butler, and found herself outside in the 
free world once more. 



It was dark; the street-lamps were all alight, and 
the moving vehicles passed comet-like along the 
emptying thoroughfares. The air smelled of horses, 
of gasolene, of coming spring, — a good smell, indis- 
criminate and wholesome like life itself. Marcia 
breathed deep, filling her lungs to the innermost cell 
with the cold, clear air. She was tingling with relief 
and gladness, as if she had just escaped from prison 
into a hitherto unimagined freedom. She walked 
fast, and was conscious for the first time of the sheer 
physical delight of her vigorous muscles, useless and 
half-forgotten during all this hot-house captivity. 
What a good world 1 What a fine free air! What a 
beautiful, light-jewelled city! What comfortable 
friendly old shoes, and what a goddess-feeling to 
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walk, after weeks of French-heeled tottering, with 
the long light step of freedom! 

And there were people in the streets, — thin crowds 
of homeward-hurrying people. She was intensely 
aware of them, with that psychic sense of kinship 
which she had known before Christmas, but which 
had been lost to her of late. She looked deep into 
their faces as they passed her, and one after another 
gave her its message, — ^wistfulness, hope, eagerness, 
despair. The cross seemed to stir on her breast as 
her heart quickened in response to all these seeking 
faces. "Whyl" she thought, with a sudden sense of 
revelation, "everybody, — everybody in the whole 
world, — has a heart's desire!'* 

§ 

At the boarding-house the door was opened by the 
slatternly Maggie, in her usual full-dress panoply of 
rumpled white apron and one-sided cap. She 
peered out, blinking doubtfully, for some seconds, 
and then burst into a loud "Holy Virrgin!" of de- 
lighted recognition. Marcia laughed joyously as 
she passed into the familar hall. There had been 
liver and bacon at noon, but it did not seem to matter. 
Mrs. Kelsey was out, she learned, but her old room was 
still untenanted; and she let herself into it with a glow 
of pleasure. Nothing was changed; the prints she had 
pinned to the wall, the few improvements she had 
instituted in a tentative effort to beautify the place, 
greeted her welcomingly. She took off her hat and 
put it on the familiar shelf; and it occurred to her 
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with a little throb of surprise that the once hated 
place seemed extraordinarily like home. 

As she entered the dining-room she was greeted 
by a jumble of ejaculations, and like a gleam of light 
the quick spark of pleasure ran around the table 
from face to face. Everyone was jumping up, 
everyone was shaking hands with her at once; every- 
one seemed to have missed her, and to be delighted to 
have her back. Warm with pleasure, she turned 
from one to another, trying to tell them all at the 
same moment how glad she was to see them. And 
suddenly at the back of her mind a little wondering 
thought was saying, "All this time that Tve been 
hunting on upper Fifth Avenue for people to know, 
I've never seen anybody half so kind and nice as 
just these people here!" 

**Well, Miss Dale," said Mr. Snyder, beaming on 
her as she took her seat, "you're a sight for sore eyes. 
What d'you mean, fadin* away on us like that? 
We were just goin' to get the sleuthhounds out 
after you." 

"I've been on a visit," answered Marcia, — ^"and 
I'm very thankful to get back again." 

"Not half as thankful as we are to have you," said 
Miss Graham. "We haven't so much uplift in our 
happy home that we can afford to part with our chief 
beautifier." She smiled her frank smile of warm 
admiration; she belonged whole-heartedly to those 
"new women" who find a generous pleasure in the 
attractions of their sisters. 

Marcia returned the smile as warmly; she too was 
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evolving into a newer kind of woman. "You're 
dear people," she said simply and sincerely. "You're 
the nicest people I know." 

"Tell us about your visit," suggested Mrs. Brew- 
ster, who was looking brisker and more resolutely 
jrouthful than ever. "Did you have a good time? 
Were you very gay?'* 

"No, I was very dismal," answered Marcia. "I 
had a horrid time; it isn't worth talking about. 
Tell me instead what you've been doing." 

"Oh, we've been doing lots and lots of things!" 
said Mrs. Brewster with energy. " Knitting for the 
Red Cross, and sewing for the Belgians, and collect- 
ing for the Unemployed, and going to lectures and 
meetings." 

"And arguin'," added Mr. Snyder. "The talk- 
fest about Women's Spear is still goin' on; and 
what's more, they're pretty near the Vote." 

**But they won't get any nearer," stated Miss 
Peters decisively. "The men of New York State 
haven't lost their senses, even if the women have." 

"I suppose it was a legislature of women that 
passed the suffrage amendment," said Mrs. Brewster, 
bristling. 

"Oh, the legislaturer sniffed Miss Peters. "Every- 
body knows they were so bullied and intimidated by 
the women that they couldn't help themselves." 

"Well," said Miss Graham', with a twinkle, "if 
government rests on force, as I've often heard you 
say, that's a very strong argument for giving the vote 
to the intimidators." 
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"Yeal" chuckled Mr. Snyder. "That's a good 
one, that is, — right in the solar plexus. All the same, 
don't you give in, Miss Peters. I'm backin' you. 
I don't want to get any more downtrodden than 
what I am.'* 

"Thank you, Mr. Snyder," said Miss Peters 
coldly, "I am not aware of needing your support; 
I am quite well able to maintain my own position. 
Government does rest on force. Miss Graham; I 
defy you to deny it." 

"In that case, why not disfranchise all the blind 
men and cripples and men too old to go to war?" 
returned Miss Graham. "I'd prefer to think that it 
rested on intelligence, — that sounds more hopeful for 
the country." 

Miss Peters, a little disconcerted, digested this for 
a moment in silence. "Well," she said, shifting her 
ground, "it's more ladyHke, much more ladylike, to 
depend on indirect influence." 

"Indirect influence is a good deal like indirect 
heat," remarked Miss Graham; "it's most satis- 
factory when the weather's too good to need it. 
I notice that when our toes begin to feel chilly we're 
all very glad to poke the fire ourselves." 

"By jingo!'* exclaimed Mr. Snyder admiringly, 
"I do like to hear you ladies jaw. It don't make 
any diflFerence whether you talk sense or not, you 

put so much pep in it that it sounds good any- 

99 
way. 

"I'd like to know who you are, young man," said 

Mrs. Brewster tartly, "to judge what's sense and 
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what isn't. I declare, you're almost enough to 
make me doubt my belief in the power of Mortal 
Mind." 

Marcia laughed with enjoyment. She had been 
long enough in the household to understand that 
all these amenities were based on a solid substratum 
of habituated tolerance and liking; and she found 
the fare more stimulating than the artichokes and 
polite banalities of the Maison Elite. She was sorry 
when the meal was over; she smiled around the 
circle of familiar faces, and wondered how she could 
ever have believed that she disliked them all. 

As they rose from the table, Janet Graham turned 
to her with a look of half-shy appeal. "It's so nice 
to have you back," she said. "Won't you come in 
to see me a little while ?" 

"I'd love to!" said Marcia, and impulsively she 
slipped a hand within the other's arm. Miss 
Graham clasped it with her warm fingers, and, 
without words, the precious miracle of friendship 
was born. 

Janet Graham's room was another of those fortu- 
nate apartments that reflect the personality of their 
owners. Like F. Gay's, it led a dual life of sitting- 
room and concealed bed-and-dressing-room, — a de- 
ception classically simple with the aid of a couch- 
cover and a curtained alcove:— and while it was 
without the subtle artistry of F. Gay's notable 
abode, it was rich in a cheery human charm, in 
friendliness and serviceability. The curtains were of 
warm, bright chintz, the pictures were mellow prints 
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of kindly classics; there was a low, well-filled book- 
case, and a cosy sewing-table piled with work. It 
looked lived-in and welcoming. 

Marcia settled herself on the couch with a sigh 
of envious pleasure. "How lucky you are," she 
said, "to have a room like this! Though it isn't 
luck, it's your own doing. I wonder how you al- 
ways manage to have just this around you, — cheer- 
fulness, and — ^warmth, and brightness. What is it 
makes you so happy?" 

"Why, I don't know," said the other, seating her- 
self at the work-table and threading a needle. "I 
suppose it's being busy; that's about the best fun 
there is. You don't mind if I sew, do you? My 
sewing isn't as decent or as portable as my knitting, 
so I have to make hay at it whenever I'm in the 
sacred privacy of my bower." 

"Sewing, too!" exclaimed Marcia. "I never saw 
anybody like you. What are you making?" 

"Cotton-flannel chemises," said Miss Graham, 
exhibiting a severe conventual-looking garment: 
"That wouldn't minister much to sinful vanity, 
would it ? But if you'd seen the women coming to 
the soup-kitchen (as I saw them when I was helping 
to organize the place), with no underclothes but 
newspapers, in the bitter winter weather, you'd be 
temporarily weaned from thoughts of decoration. 
I've made ten, and my flesh has gotten a little more 
mortified with each one." 

"I don't see how in the world you do it," said 
Marcia. "You work hard every day, and you knit, 
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and you have so many friends, — and you must get 
so tired — '* 

**WelI, there are a good many minutes in twenty- 
four hours," said Miss Graham, basting briskly, 
"and I combine the knitting and the friends,— it 
takes more than a couple of knitting-needles to gag 
mey — and I carve out these garments in a jiffy, and 
run them up on the machine in a jiffy, — and presto! 
another lady clothed, or moderately so. And as for 
getting tired, — my dear, if you'd seen those women, 
it would make you seventeen times tireder not to do 
something than to do it." 

"But Fve heard some people say," said Marcia 
doubtfully, "that the work we do takes work from 
them. They say we ought to give money in- 
stead." 

"Yes; and half the people that say that," retorted 
Miss Graham, "don't give money, or work, or a fig 
either, for anybody but themselves; and the other 
half let the poor souls starve and freeze while they 
sit gabbling about economic balance. / say we 
ought to give all the money we can, and all the work 
we can, and all the thought we can, at a time like 
this. If people can give a miUion dollars they ought 
to give it, and if they can give time they ought to 
give it; but for goodness* sake let them give some- 
thingr 

This vigorous brand of economics galvanized 
Marcia into action. She jumped up and seized a 
chemise from the table. "Give me a needle and 
thread, quick!" she cried. 
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That's the way to talk!'* laughed Miss Graham. 

You're a girl after my own heart. I knew you 
wouldn't be the sort to sit and play * Simon says 
thumbs up ', with people freezing all around you." 

"I've done too much thumb-twiddling lately," 
said Marcia soberly, setting to work. "When I 
went away, I left my knitting behind, — that and all 
it stood for. I believe that was why I had such a 
miserable time." 

"Most likely," said Miss Graham. "We hear a 
lot about the primal curse of labor; and I'm sure I 
curse it heartily every Monday morning. But I 
really believe the curse of Nothing Doing is a lot 
more cursory. You notice that whenever people get 
to the place where they haven't any work to do, 
they have to rush around and invent some to keep 
from being driven to drink." 

Marcia frowned thoughtfully. "You think every- 
body ought to work," she said, "women as well as 



men." 



"Of course!" said Miss Graham. "Women are 
human beings, aren't they? And, as I'm always 
saying to Aunt Peters, it's up to everybody to pro- 
duce somethings to justify the trouble he (she or it), 
gives the census-taker." 

**But not everybody can produce things," argued 
Marcia. "We can't all be painters or writers or 
anything like that." 

"We can all produce our daily bread; that's all I 
ask," said Miss Graham. "If women support them- 
selves they're producers, if they bear children they're 
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producers, if they keep their husbands' houses ef- 
ficiently they're producers; but if they do nothing 
but eat and sleep and wear clothes they're pests, and 
somebody ought to give them ratbane and exter- 
minate them." 

Marcia jabbed her needle in and out reflectively. 
"I wish I could produce something," she said wist- 
fully. 

"You beautify the earth," answered Janet Gra- 
ham, with her warm swift smile. "I'm not sure but 
the State ought to subsidize you just for looking the 
way you do." 

"Oh please don't talk about my looks!" cried 
Marcia, with sudden passion. "I hate my looks! 
I've lived with them, and for them, until I think 
they must be some horrid parasite that's fattened 
on the best part of me. I'm never going to think 
of looks again," 

Janet Graham glanced keenly at her friend's 
flushed face, and divined that some over-physical 
experience had been the cause of a reaction to as- 
ceticism; but, herself too well-poised and sane to 
fear that so abnormal a phase would be permanent, 
she passed over it without opposition. "Well, aside 
from becoming a public eyesore," she said amiably, 
"what do you want to do?" 

"I want to earn my living," said Marcia, — "really 
earn it; I'm sick of living on other people. And I 
want to earn it by doing something useful; but I 
don't suppose I can, as untrained as I am. I sup- 
pose all the useful things are done by experts." 
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"Well, the experts had to begin some time/* said 
Miss Graham. "As far as my observation goes, if a 
person really wants to be more useful than ornamen- 
tal, there are more chances than there are germs in 
the Subway. Of course this is a bad year; but yet 
I believe there'll always be something for little help- 
ing hands. What do you want to do?'* 

"I want to work for the poor,'' said Marcia, sud- 
denly voicing the thought that had been forming in 
her mind since she began to sew. 

At this it was Miss Graham's turn to frown 
thoughtfully. "That's what we all ought to want 
to do," she said, "as long as we're uncivilized enough 
to have any poor. But the way we go to work at 
it now, it's a pretty hard thing to do efficiently on a 
salary. However, you might as well have a try at 
it. Listen; I'm in touch with most of the social 
workers, — ^will you let me see if I can find you 
something?" 

"Oh !" exclaimed Marcia. "Would you ? What a 
splendid friend you are!" 

"If you'll give me a chance," said Janet Graham 
shyly. 

Marcia leaned to her impulsively and kissed her. 
"Just think," she said in a shaken voice, "of the 
weeks I've wasted and the misery I've been through, 
and all the time what I needed was waiting for me 
right here at Mrs. Kelsey'sl" 

Janet Graham returned the kiss warmly, herself 
touched to a hint of tears. "There's nothing like 
finding the Blue Bird in your own back yard," she 
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said. "I do hope you'll be happy in your work, 
as I am in mine." 

Marcia's hand stole to the cross on her breast. 
**0h, I'm sure of happiness anyway!" she said 
radiantly. 



XII 

NEW EXPLORATIONS 

ONLY a week had elapsed before Miss Graham 
announced that, by a fortunate chance, the 
very thing Marcia was looking for had walked 
straight into her arms. A visitor for the Manhattan 
Philanthropic Association was resigning unexpect- 
edly, and Janet had happened to be on the spot 
to put in a word for Marcia when the fact was made 
known. If Marcia would begin accompanying the 
visitor to-morrow, she would be considered first can- 
didate, and assigned to the post in another week if 
she could do the work. The Association was well 
established and highly organized, and the oppor- 
tunity was considered a good one. 

Marcia was overjoyed. "Oh, how splendid!" she 
exclaimed. "It's the very thing of all others I 
should have chosen. What a wonderful piece of 
luck!" 

"I do hope you'll find it so,** said Janet Graham, 
less jubilantly. "Don't expect too much of it, will 
you ? It isn't a short cut to the millennium, by any 
means." 

"I don't see how it could be better," answered 

Marcia; "it's usefulness and independence for me, 
14 201 
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and help and mercy for the poor. Oh, I'm so glad! 
A hundred thousand thanks to you!" 

"Better make them payable in thirty days," said 
Miss Graham soberly. 

Marcia set out to the scene of her new duties in a 
fine glow of enthusiasm. In the vigor of her return 
from the depths she had sprung suddenly to the 
heights; and during this past week her thoughts 
and deeds had dwelt on a lofty plateau of altruism. 
With Janet Graham, with her newly-recovered 
Felicia, or alone, she had knitted and sewed in- 
cessantly for the sufferers at home and abroad; 
her mind had been teeming with plans for human 
betterment, and her fingers as happy as they were 
busy. And, now that her thoughts were able to face 
themselves open-eyed and unashamed again, they 
hovered over Spencer Blake more steadily, tenderly, 
than ever. She understood him as she never had 
done before; and in this work she would be near 
him as she never had been before; she would be 
serving humanity as he would wish her to; and her 
work would supplement the promise of the cross. 

But when she stood, shining-eyed, in the doorway 
of the Manhattan Philanthropic Association, and 
looked in at the headquarters of her new activities, 
she suffered a shock. Before her was a great, gaunt 
room, lighted searchingly by unshaded windows, 
furnished sparsely with narrow desks and straight 
chairs, animated by an all-pervading bustle of bare, 
brisk, hard efficiency. Frowning men sat scribbling 
in ledgers, severely-clad women hurried in and out; 
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everybody was making reports, reading reports, 
writing reports, adding up reports. The furniture, 
the staff of workers, the very daylight, seemed made 
of the minimum of material consistent with efficiency. 
She stared in bewilderment; she had expected some- 
thing quite different from the cigar-scented somno- 
lence of Cousin George^s labors, but she had never 
prefigured such a high-speed, unsmiling benevolence 
as this. 

The visitor whom she was to attend was waiting 
for her, and discovered her without a moment's de- 
lay. She was called Mrs. Gregg, — a middle-aged 
woman, more generously cut than the rest, but by 
the same severe pattern; she had a stout, hard 
figure, stout, hard clothes, and a stout, hard face. 
She led Marcia rapidly out of the office and into the 
street. ** Plenty to do; can't waste time," she said 
briskly. 

"Been in this kind of work before?" she demanded 
over her shoulder, as she hurried along, half a step 
ahead of Marcia. 

'*In a way," answered Marcia. "I was in the 
office of the Society for Improving the Poor for over 
two months." 

"What? Oh, Willis's nonsense!" said Mrs. Gregg. 
"You'll find this a very different matter. No 
pauperizing here; no waste." 

"But you help the poor, don't you?" said Marcia. 

"Help them to help themselves," affirmed Mrs. 
Gregg. "Self-help; that's our motto. Man's will- 
ing to help himself, we give him a chance; too lazy. 
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or too vicious, chance goes to somebody else. Com- 
mon sense before sentiment. Turn here." 

As she spoke, she entered a dingy street, and, 
consulting a note-book, led Marcia rapidly to a 
narrow tenement in the middle of a swarming block. 
They entered a dark, ill-smelling hall, and climbed 
two flights of stairs. Pausing in a passage still 
darker than the hall, Mrs. Gregg knocked decisively 
on an almost invisible door, opened it without wait- 
ing for an answer, and marched briskly inside. 

"Well, Hogan," she said, "what's the matter now?" 

Marcia, following hesitatingly, stood near the 
door, and peered about her with a feeling of unwar- 
rantable intrusion. The room was lighted only by 
one small window opening on a well, and it was a 
moment before her eyes were sufficiently accustomed 
to the dimness to report on what they saw. Then 
she realized, with a start, that the large dark object 
huddled by the table was a man, and the moving blot 
in the comer two children crouched on a bed. 

"What's the matter, Hogan?" repeated Mrs. 
Gregg sharply. 

The man raised his head and peered stupidly from 
under scowling eyebrows. "I do' know," he mum- 
bled. 

"I do," said Mrs. Gregg, sniffling the air, "you've 
been drinking again. What d'ye mean by sending 
to us? If you're in trouble it's your own fault." 

"Couldn't get no work, — " muttered the man. 
"Couldn't stand the place 'thout the missus. — Do' 
know what's goin' to become of us — " 
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"I know what's going to become of you well 
enough," said Mrs. Gregg decisively. *^ You're go- 
ing to the Workhouse; that's the place for a drunken 
lout like you. As for the children, we'll send them 
to the Destitute Home. Miss Dale, make a note of 
that/' 

The man started up, stirred out of his lethargy. 
"I won't have my kids sent to the Destitootl" he 
cried loudly. "I won't have the Destitoot touch a 
finger of 'em!— damn sneakin' bullyin' place, damn 
lyin'-" 

"Hold your tongue!" interrupted Mrs. Gregg. 
"It may not be perfection, but it '11 take better care 
of them than you do. I'll have you sent up this 
afternoon; so make up your mind to it." 

"I won't go to the Workhouse!" shouted the man. 
"I'll kill any bloke that tries to take me! I'll 
wring his neck for 'im!" 

"You'll sit down," said Mrs. Gregg sharply, "and 
you'll hold your tongue. You can bluster now 
while you're drunk, but what '11 you do tomorrow 
when you're sober? You know very well nobody '11 
give you work again. Sit down, I tell you." 

The man, cowed by her tone, dropped back into 
his huddle, and fell to muttering and whimpering. 
The children, — two wizened little girls, — began to 
sniffle quietly with fright and apprehension. Mrs. 
Gregg cast a capable, appraising glance around the 
room. 

"Leave the furniture for the rent," she com- 
manded, "and use up whatever food you've got this 
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noon. Don't pack the children's clothes, if they've 
got any, — they don't want any vermin-breeding rags 
at the Home. Behave yourself when you go, and 
don't get into any more trouble than you can help. 
Well, that's all. Come, Miss Dale/' 

Marcia followed her leader out, profoundly de- 
pressed. The dreary room, the abject man, the 
thin, silently crying children, gave her a feeling of 
hopelessness worse than any discouragement of her 
own had brought. It seemed intolerable to leave 
the place without a single word of kindness, a single 
effort at relief. It was not thus that she had 
pictured her new privilege of succoring the needy 
and distressed. 

"Mrs. Gregg,'* she said, "can't we do something 
for those people?" 

**What d'ye mean?" demanded Mrs. Gregg over 
her shoulder, starting rapidly down the stairs. 
"We've done all there is to be done." 

But they're so wretched!" protested Marcia. 
Those poor little girls — so thin, and so dirty! — and 
the father seems to love them; he doesn't want to 
part with them." 

"He's a drunken good-for-nothing," said Mrs. 
Gregg emphatically; "he's not fit to keep children. 
We've got him work twice, and he's lost it both 
times for drink; no use bothering with those who 
won't help themselves, especially with better men 
out of work everywhere. As for those children, I 
suppose you think we ought to give them baths and 
curl their hair, and go home covered with filthy 
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insects. You'll change your notions when youVe 
had a little experience/* 

Marcia had no reply to this; indeed her clean 
flesh shrank from all the ugly physical conditions, — 
the foul air, the dirt, the unwholesomeness. But she 
could not abandon so easily the sordid problem of 
the household they had just left. As they gained the 
street she asked another question. 

"Has the man always been like this?" 

"Hogan? No, he used to be steady enough," 
said Mrs. Gregg. "Never heard a word of him 
until six months ago. I suppose he used to get 
drunk when he had money, like all of them; but 
nothing serious." 

"Then what made him go to pieces this way?" 

"Oh, he says it's his wife's dying; but that," 
affirmed Mrs. Gregg, "is all nonsense. He could 
keep straight before; he could keep straight now if 
he wanted to. It's just an excuse." 

"I don't blame him much," said Marcia. "If 
he's lonely and unhappy, that dreary place is enough 
to make him drink." 

"Then he ought to earn more money, and move 
to a better place," said Mrs. Gregg. "The war 
hasn't hurt his trade, — ^he's a coffin-maker." 

"Perhaps he can't earn any more," urged Marcia. 
"Perhaps he's not capable of it." 

"Then that's his own incompetence," stated 
Mrs. Gregg, closing the subject. "By the time 
you've been in this business as long as I have, you'll 
get over these sentimental notions. The Poor are 
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poor because they're lazy or deficient, and it's no 
use whining over them. Here's the next case/* 

The **next case" was in another narrow, dingy 
tenement, at the top of a mountain of stairs whose 
steepness made even Mrs. Gregg pause for breath. 
The case herself was a dirty old woman, who sat by 
a smoke-grimed window in an incredibly small 
and stuffy attic, crouching over her folded hands, 
and contentedly mumbling some imaginary cud 
between her toothless gums. She turned her head 
as they entered, and looked at them with bleared, 
sly old eyes. 

**Good-momin', yer ladyships 1" she said, smilingly 
obsequious. "Blessin's on yer pretty faces! Sure 
the sight o' ye warrms me poor owld hearrt to a 
cinder." 

"Pouf!" said Mrs. Gregg, unmoved by these 
amenities. "Why don't you open your window?" 

" Please yer ladyship, it's that owld an' that fayble 
I am," answered the old woman, "a breath o' cowld 
air 'ud kill me intirely. 'Tis only the visit of a 
blessed angel like yerself that 'U be kapin' me alive 
at all." 

"I'm not an angel," returned Mrs. Gregg; 
"haven't the slightest desire to be one. What is it 
you want? Out with it, and don't waste time." 

The crone, with a calculating eye on first one and 
then the other of her visitors, began to whine. 
"I'm a poor owld sufferin' body; there's nothin' 
I don't be wan tin'; but a mighty little of annythin' 
'11 do me. Just a bite an' a sup, an' a rag to kape 
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me from the cowld, — an' a thrifle o' money to help 
me wid me rent, — I'll not be sufFerin' here long, the 
Lorrd in his merrcy — " 

"I'll look around first and see what you've got," 
interrupted Mrs. Gregg, without ceremony. "H'ml 
warm blankets on the bed ; plenty of coal in the bin. 
Where's your cupboard ?" 

"Oh, niver mind, yer ladyship!" exclaimed the old 
woman hastily. "Don't throuble, yerself. I can 
tell ye aisy. There's a bit of an owld dhry loaf, an' 
a scrapin' o' cheese-rind; an' wid that an' a sup o' 
wather I'm thryin' to kape life in me poor owld 
carrcass. That's all, on me sowl." 

"Here we are," said Mrs. Gregg, briskly opening a 
little door in the dingy wall. "H'm; sausages — 
eggs — butter — bacon — jelly , on my word! Well, if 
I had such a well-stocked larder I shouldn't be 
working. And what's this in the jug? Whiskey, if 
you please!" 

"Niver! Niver whiskey!" said the crone fer- 
vently. "'Tis plain cold wather! It couldn't be 
whiskey, it couldn't, widout the Blessed Virrgin her- 
self put it there. How 'ud the likes o' me be comin' 
by whiskey? An' the bit o* food — sure, 'tis merry- 
cles done it — " 

"Good-morning, Mother Hooley!" said a mascu- 
line voice in the door. "Here's your week's sup- 
plies. I couldn't bring — " 

"Whist, whist!" interrupted the old woman. 
^'There's ladies here, Mr. Dunham!" 

Mrs. Gregg and Marcia, turning, saw a stocky 
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man in the act of setting down a stout basket just 
inside the door; and after a moment's puzzling 
Marcia placed him as that one of Cousin George's 
visitors whom Norton called "the prune," — an easy- 
going, vacuous person whose looks she had always 
disliked. He stood staring confusedly at the old 
woman's agitated gestures, not comprehending 
their motive. Mrs. Gregg shut the cupboard door 
with a bang. 

"I say," began the man, "I couldn't bring the 
brandy, because — " 

"Whist! Don't be talkin' so much, man dear!" 
urged the old woman. "Sure 'tis for some other 
body ye mane the basket. Be aisy, yer ladyship, — 
it's all a mistake, on me sowll" 

"You lying old hypocrite," said Mrs. Gregg 
calmly, "I thought this was your game. I suppose 
you have a dozen other societies supporting you. 
You take my advice, sir, and don't leave her a thing. 
Her cupboard's crammed now." 

"Arrah, yer ladyship!" whined the old beggar, 
**sure 'tis the divil bewitched yer eyesight. Sure, 
a poor old widdy woman wid no husband but a dead 
one, an' nothin' else between her an' starrvation, — 
sure, Mr. Dunham 4ear, ye'd not be lavin' me to 
die on yer hands as soon as ye're gone ?'* 

"Cheer up, mother," said Cousin George's minis- 
trant, looking rather foolishly from Mrs. Gregg to 
his pensioner, "I guess you'll get your rations this 
time. Her son's nearly always out of work," he 
added apologetically to Mrs, Gregg, "and she 
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doesn't have any dependable source of supplies 
except us/* 

Mrs. Gregg, giving an impatient snifF, led the way 
out without further words, and Marcia followed her 
brisk and indignant feet down to the ground again. 

**Therer* said Mrs. Gregg, as they emerged into 
the street, "you see what all this Willis foolishness 
leads to, — pauperizing and graft. That old liar is 
levying on everybody within reach, keeping a great 
hulking son from working, and turning herself into 
a sotl Feed 'em, and you ruin *em. Well, she 
goes ofF our list. She wouldn't have stayed there 
long anyway, — ^we don't bother with anybody but 
Unemployed." 

Marcia felt more depressed than ever. The sly 
old woman, profiting shamelessly by all the instru- 
ments within reach, and waxing fat while honest 
people starved, seemed to her an even drearier 
symbol of charity than the forlorn little family of the 
drunkard. She thought of the unending stream of 
food that poured from Cousin George's coffers day 
by day, and wondered how much of it went to foster 
deceit and greed. She thought, too, of all the 
people like Dunham and Mrs. Gregg going their 
rounds, stepping on each other's feet as they fol- 
lowed the same path; of all the bookkeepers adding 
up accounts in all their various offices; of all the 
secretaries writing letters of appeal and acknowledge- 
ment. It seemed to her that there must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere. 

" How many are'there of these societies ?" she asked. 
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*'Lord knows/' said Mrs. Gregg. "I never 
counted. Lots of *em.'' 

"And all doing the same work?'* said Marcia. 

*' Pretty much," answered Mrs. Gregg. "Of 
course the S. P. looks after the children, and the 
Benevolent after the widows; and the Settlements 
go in mostly for adolescents. Still they're all doing 
about the same thing, — most of 'em pretty poorly, if 
you ask me^ 

"And all paying salaries to the same kind of 
workers, and keeping the same kind of headquarters, 
and sending out visitors to the same places," said 
Marcia. "I don't see the sense of it. It seems so 
wasteful." 

"Well, what else would you do?" demanded Mrs. 
Gregg. "They all begin right enough, — all except 
Willis' show-ofF nonsense. New need arises; nothing 
to meet it; somebody starts a new organization. 
By-and-by the need's met, and there's the organiza- 
tion all going, and got to employ itself somehow. I 
don't see how you can help it." 

"If some big power, — " said Marcia, frowning as 
she tried to think the thing out, "something that had 
nothing to gain, and only wanted to help, — say the 
Government, — should take the same amount of 
money, and only keep one office, and oru staff, — 
it seems as if there'd be lots more to give to the 
poor." 

"Oh," said Mrs. Gregg contemptuously, "that's 
Socialism. Come, let's move on!" 

They moved on, from street to street, from house 
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to house, from one stagnant backwater of misery 
to another, until Marcia's high hopes lay as dead as 
the joy that may be supposed to have been born in 
each of the human derelicts they visited. It was all 
bewildering and infinitely dismaying, — ^this vast 
welter of wretchedness, of degradation, of fellow- 
men denied, by some monstrous indefinable injustice, 
their primal rights. She had started with the as- 
sumption that every human being is born to a right- 
ful heritage of love and happiness; and she found on 
every hand these divine inheritors struggling for the 
bare possession of life itself, at its very grimmest and 
grimiest. As the morning wore on, and she passed 
from stage to stage of weariness and discouragement, 
all existence seemed to her tired mind to resolve 
itself into a question of food, — at Cousin George's 
end of the scale, the problem of consuming the 
maximum quantity consistent with health and 
locomotion, at this end the procuring of the minimum 
necessary for the continuance of life. All hope, all 
joy, all the promise of the silver cross, for this! 
She could have wept with despair. 

**Well,'' said Mrs. Gregg, consulting her list for 
the twelfth time, "only one more in this district. 
Fine. We'll finish here before we stop for lunch.'* 

"What's this case?" asked Marcia apathetically, 
as they climbed the inevitable stairs. 

"Usual thing, — sick mother, new baby, father 
out of work. Simple matter this time; man's got 
a good record, we'll get him a good job. 'Twon't 
take long." 
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Marcia had already found detachment enough to 
admire the speed and efficiency of Mrs. Gregg's dis- 
posal of the unemployed. She had a list of all the 
enterprises, municipal and private, wanting work- 
men, and another of the record and capacity of the 
applicants for aid; and, without any waste of time 
or words, she fitted round peg to round hole and 
square to square as neatly as if she were working 
put a jig-saw puzzle. Even in this time of labor 
difficulties, the Association's guarantee was sufficient 
to secure immediate employment in the majority of 
cases; and if Mrs. Gregg left no brightness behind 
her, she certainly mitigated many blots of gloom. 

They gained admission without delay to another 
dark little room, the combined entry, kitchen and 
living-room to which Marcia was becoming accus- 
tomed. A burly man, whose voice had answered 
their knock, was discovered hovering anxiously over 
a spotted, dirty little stove, helplessly poking at 
something he had spilled on its surface; the table was 
littered with soiled dishes, the smell of the burnt 
food fretted the. air. Through an open door they 
could see the sick woman lying in a tumbled bed, 
the baby beside her wailing feebly, Marcia glanced 
at the clean floor, the clean cheap curtains, the 
colored advertisement-pictures on the wall, and 
through her apathy pricked a quick stir of sympathy; 
these people seemed so respectable and so miserable, 
so obvious an effort had been made to beautify and 
cheer the little place, and the result was so grimly 
pathetic. 
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"Well, Betts," said Mrs. Gregg, going as usual 
straight to the point, "what's the matter here?" 

The man flushed. He was the first native-bom 
American they had yet visited, and had evidently 
brought his pride with him into his dark days. 

"Pretty much everythin's the matter, ma'am," 
he said, "or I shouldn't 'a' sent for help. Fm out 
o' work, wife's sick, an* to-day we've come to the 
place where we ain't got a meal in sight. We 
couldn't be much worse oflF, seems 's if." 

"Where's your girl? Isn't she working?" de- 
manded Mrs. Gregg. 

"Yes'm; but she don't earn but five dollars a 
week, and that don't go very far with the rent an' 
food an' coal for us all. The doctor took care o' 
the missus for nothin'; but she's all beat out an' 
can't nurse the baby, an' now there's milk to buy 



too." 



The woman in the bed began to cry softly. "An* 
my poor house, that I used to keep so clean, — goin' 
like a pigpen, — an' poor Jim tryin' to get work an' 
take care o' me at the same time, — an' eatin' his 
heart out with worry, — an' poor little Minnie comin' 
home tired out, — an' havin' to get supper an' clean 
up — oh, my land — " 

"Now, you keep still a minute, Mrs. Betts," 
commanded Mrs. Gregg, not unkindly, "and let me 
get this straight. How long have you been out of 
work?" 

"A week, ma'am. I reported to the 'Sociation 
first thing." 
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"I know; it takes a few days to make the in- 
quiries. Exactly what have you got in the house?" 

"We got a little rice, an' a pint o' milk for the 
baby." 

"Very good; that provides for today all right. 
Now, let me see, you're a mason; they're wanting 
masons on the Subway, and if you'll present this 
slip they'll give you work to-morrow. When Minnie 
comes home she can get credit on her next week's 
wages for to-morrow's food, and after that you'll be 
earning. So you're all fixed. Come on. Miss Dale." 

The sick woman broke into a wail, muffling her 
voice with the bedclothes. "Oh, I can't eat any 
more rice!" she sobbed weakly, "Seems to me I'll 
die sooner'n eat it again! An' Jim, he needs victuals, 
— he's all wore out, — an' poor little Minnie, all she 
c'n buy's more rice — Please, Mis' Gregg, couldn't 
you — " 

Mrs. Gregg shook her head positively. "You 
know our system; no help but self-help. Rice is 
nourishing and staying; it's just as good to keep 
life in you as anything else." 

"Then I wun't live," sobbed the woman. "I 
jest carCt eat rice again. An' my poor Jim- — " 

"There, there, wife!" soothed the man, in deep 
distress. "Don't say no more. I do' know what's 
got into her, ma'am; we ain't never begged, an' we 
don't want to now; she don't want to, only she's 
sick, an' beat out — " His voice broke. 

"Place for hers the hospital," said Mrs. Gregg 
decisively. "If she can't eat what's provided for 
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her here, she must go* where she can be provided for. 
Miss Dale, make a note, — hospital for Mrs. Betts. 
Where are you. Miss Dale?'* 

Marcia, unable to bear the woman's weeping, had 
slipped away into the back room and was bending 
over the bed. The woman's wan face, the little 
round head of the baby beside her, caught at her 
heart and pricked it again into intense feeling; and 
the disorder of the bed and the room cried out 
irresistibly to the nurse that is dormant in every 
normal woman. She began to straighten the bed- 
clothes and smooth the pillows; and at the same 
moment the mother, hearing the word "hospital" 
opened her wet eyes with a smothered scream. 

"Oh no, nor she cried. ^^ Don't send me to the 
hospital! I'll die, I'll die sure^ if I have to leave 
Jim an' the children! It's bad enough to lay here 
an' see 'em neglected, — but if I can't see 'em at all 
— oh. Mis' Gregg—" 

"Nonsense," said Mrs. Gregg, unperturbed, "hos- 
pital's the place for you. You'll like it when you get 
there. I've seen plenty of women cry because they 
had to go, and then cry because they had to come 
out. Jot it down. Miss Dale, and come along." 

But a wave of revolt had dissipated Marcia's 

apathy. The sense of human kinship had come back 

strongly upon her, and she felt it intolerable to leave 

this suffering, weeping woman without one eflFort 

at consolation. She bent down and touched the 

woman. 

"How can I help you?" she whispered. 
15 
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The woman caught at Marcia's hand. "Oh, 
Miss," she moaned, under her breath, "oh, save me 
from it! Let me stay! Oh — if ever you loved a 
man — don't send me to die out o' sight o' mine!" 

The cross throbbed on Marcia's breast, and the 
blood tingled over her tired body. Her own love 
seemed to mingle with the love of the woman in 
the bed, and with the love of all loving women, 
in a bond that defied death. She kissed the wet 
cheek. 

"I have loved a man," she said softly, "and I'll 
save you somehow." 

"Come, Miss Dale!" called Mrs. Gregg sharply. 
"The ambulance will stop by this afternoon, Mrs. 
Betts. Good-morning." 



When she was free, Marcia hurried as fast as her 
feet could take her to the boarding-house. She was 
absolutely moneyless, her pride having forbidden 
her to borrow further from Cousin George's funds 
when she took her flight; but the landlady had 
extended her credit until she should be earning again, 
and she had a right to the food that she was soon 
to pay for. Running Mrs. Kelsey to earth in the 
dark basement kitchen, she begged for her luncheon 
and a covered basket. 

She was in desperate haste, and the landlady's 
slowness in grasping her point, the need of repeated 
explanations, chafed her excruciatingly. But when 
that grim chatelaine at last realized the situation, her 
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response turned Marcia's impatience into astonished 
gratitude. She insisted on doubling the lunch allow- 
ance, and added cocoa and canned soup from her 
hidden stores, warming into unexpected sympathy 
as she packed them. 

"I don't hold with charity," she said, "but — out 
o* work, an' her with a new baby, you say? — an' 
the whole of 'em livin' on one girl's earnin's? — my 
soul! I guess you need some more bread. I 
b'lieve I'll jest stick in a dime for that baby. That's 
the only thing I ever wanted, — a baby boy." Her 
hard eyes were gentle as she closed the basket, and 
Marcia suddenly squeezed her bony hand. 

In the tenement she found the father clumsily 
dishing up the soggy rice, the baby wailing, and the 
mother, her momentary glimmer of hope departed, 
still sobbing with weakness and misery. Marcia 
blew in among them like a fresh breeze, swept away 
the Utter and the repellent food, heated and spread 
forth the contents of her basket, and let in all the 
available light and air. By the time they were 
warmed with nourishment, she was already at work 
in the bedroom, cleaning and tidying, smoothing the 
bed, refreshing the sick woman, soothing the baby. 
Her dull despair of the morning had disappeared; 
she forgot that she was hungry, forgot her fatigue of 
mind and body. Nature had made her preeminently 
for practical activity, and she felt the void of her 
long inertia filling swiftly with new life. 

Mrs. Betts, strengthened and infinitely comforted, 
lay looking at her with dog-like eyes of worship. 
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"If you was an angel from heaven/' she said 
brokenly, **you couldn't — there, it's no use tryin' 
to say it. The neighbors are kind, — ^but they've 
all got babies, or expectin', — an' they're all dirty, 
poor things. But you — ^you're different. It'd do 
me good jest to look at you." 

Marcia smoothed her hair. **If you'll let me," 
she said, "I'll come in every day, until you're well, 
and take care of you." 

"Oh!" gasped the woman, raising herself on her 
elbow in her eagerness, "do ye mean — I been afraid 
to ask — do ye mean I ain't goin' to the hospital? 
Doyer 

"Never tell Mrs. Gregg," answered Marcia, smil- 
ing, "but — I tore up that hospital note before I got 
to the foot of the stairs." 

Mrs. Betts fell back with a cry of joy. "God 
bless ye! Oh, God bless yel" she sobbed. "I'm 
goin' to stay with my man an' my children I Oh, 
I'm that happy — !" 

Marcia took up the baby to lay him within the 
arm that reached out for him. The weight of the 
tiny body, the feeling of the little mouth groping 
at her breast, stirred the primeval woman in her; 
at that moment she was all motherhood, with a heart 
so full of yearning tenderness that it embraced the 
whole world. She felt omnipotent, as if she had all 
joy or sorrow within her power to bestow, as a 
woman feels in the first exaltation of motherhood. 
She bent over the shining-eyed woman, her own 
face transfigured. 
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"You shall always be happy/* she promised. 
"I'll make you happy; I wilir 



When, the long day ended at last, she crept into 
bed, her body ached with weariness and her mind 
with the multitude of her new impressions. She 
tried to relax them both into the peace of night, to 
find rest; and little by little, as her tense muscles 
yielded, the confusion of her* tired thoughts clarified, 
until out of the welter of perplexities and bewilder- 
ments three discoveries rose clearly. The first was 
that Janet Graham had been right; there was no 
royal road to happiness through the morass of misery 
and squalor; the sight of the monstrous injustice 
of poverty, of the tragedy of human lives wasted and 
brutalized, of ineflFectual relief that dabbled with 
the surface and left the source untouched, led rather 
to despair. The second followed close upon it, and 
was, after years of vague and rosy dreams, a still 
greater shock; perhaps, in a world so strangely and 
sadly constituted, there could be no such thing as 
perfect happiness; perhaps, as fast as one discom- 
fiture was surmounted, there must always be another 
looming ahead. She thought of all her fairy-tale 
fancies (that always ended in "living happily ever 
after"), with a great sigh, and then, with a greater 
sadness, of the exaltation of her promise to the sick 
woman. She could not face this discovery without 
the inevitable pain of growth, for it marked her birth 
from rainbow-visioned girlhood into thinking woman- 
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hood. But the third and greatest discovery recon- 
ciled her somehow to these two, — to the pang of dis- 
appointment, the sorrow of disillusionment. "After 
all," she thought suddenly, ^Tm in it, — I'm part 
of it I Even if it's a muddle, even if it's more than 
half wrong, anyway I'm living, I'm helping, at lastl" 
And on the bracing comfort of this thought she fell 
asleep. 



XIII 

A WILL-O'-THE-WISI* 

MARCIA'S new occupation, definitely assigned 
to her at the end of her week's probation, 
proved to be the most absorbing interest her life 
had ever held. It was fatiguing in the extreme, and 
infinitely baffling; full of dilemmas, full of discour- 
agements and dismays, shot now and then with 
gleams of unexpected brightness. She learned to 
bear sights and sounds, the thought of whose very 
existence she had formerly shuddered away from, 
without wincing. Drunkenness, curses, tears, — ^the 
grim and startling realities of procreation and birth 
and death, stripped of their veils of decorum and 
sentimentality, — these became part of her daily 
experience. The hothouse weeks of her dalliance 
with Cousin George's fleshpots seemed like another 
existence, forgotten now, or remembered only as a 
dream; here she had life at its least glamorous, life 
unadorned, life naked and infinitely real. 

She worked very hard, adding to her specified 
hours of duty by voluntary ministrations to the 
misery around her: every day made her tired to 
exhaustion, every night she slept dreamlessly. She 

grew thin, and when she looked in the mirror she 

223 
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told herself, — ^with a sort of satisfaction, for she was 
still scourging herself for her recent sybaritism, — 
that she was losing her beauty; and people turned 
in the street to gaze after her as she passed. She 
learned to comprehend Mrs. Gregg's callousness, 
and to try to emulate it, for it was impossible, — 
flesh and spirit could not bear, — to suffer with all the 
suff'ering around her. Yet all the time she was 
learning a new sensitiveness and a new sympathy. 
She was alive as she never had been before. 

It could not be said that she was happy. She 
lived too much in the gaunt presence of misery, saw 
too much sordidness and squalor and waste of 
brutalized human material, for any joyousness of 
spirit. But day by day, through all the fatigues 
and difficulties, she was strengthened by that new 
sense of being an integral part of the big enterprise 
of living; and there was never a day so dark with 
discouragement that some shining of unexpected 
aff'ection or gratitude did not come to cheer it. 
She was often saddened, yet very often comforted: 
and that is life. 

And through it all, beneath the preoccupations 
and sympathies and discouragements and unremit- 
ting labors, she clung to an intense, almost mystical 
faith in the cross. It companioned and strengthened 
her in the grimmest moments of repulsion or pain; 
its promise was always pressing her heart. Though 
so much of her youthful romanticism had given way 
before the onslaught of reality, she never wavered 
in her romantic belief in this talisman: somehow. 
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somewhere, by a sudden miracle it was to bring her 
joy. 



As the weeks went on, the Betts family established 
more and more firmly their hold on Marcia's interest 
and aflFection, and after Mrs. Betts was about again, 
and Betts' employment had removed the stress of 
their want, she continued to pay them frequent 
friendly visits. They were of the type that should 
make valuable citizens, the man sober and indus- 
trious, and of an intelligence which, given oppor- 
tunity, would have hfted him out of the slough of 
unskilled labor in which he struggled, the woman 
frugal, hard-working and devoted. They ought to 
have been living in comfort on a bit of ground of 
their own possession, educating their children and 
leaving them a heritage of health, a little knowledge, 
and a corner of God's earth. Instead of this they 
were huddled miserably in three tiny, ill-ventilated 
rooms, keeping body and soul together with the 
utmost difficulty, their daughter working herself to 
anaemia and premature old age in a factory, their 
intermediate children dead of too little nourishment 
and too little air, their baby fed on watery milk 
because the mother had not the strength to supply 
its natural food. Marcia had no lore in the prob- 
lems of congestion, over-population, supply and de- 
mand, and the other anxieties of the economist: 
but she knew, acutely and poignantly, that these 
people were condemned to an undeserved and ap- 
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parently hopeless slavery; and a voice within her 
kept demanding fiercely, Why? Why? 

It befell, naturally enough, that Marcia was the 
beloved and revered of the whole family, and es- 
pecially the worshipful goddess of the little growing- 
up daughter Minnie. Minnie was just sixteen, — 
the most dreaming, idealizing year of all the dream- 
ing years of girlhood; she had to have something to 
adore, and Marcia was the most adorable object 
that had ever crossed her horizon. She tried to form 
her pinched, rather pretty features into the sem- 
blance of Marcia's faultless face, to wear her shabby 
clothes with the distinction that informed all 
Marcia's belongings; she told her heroine all her 
secrets,^ — her nebulous dreams, her concrete longings 
for pretty things and pleasures, her vague spiritual 
yearnings, as she would have done to no one else: 
and Marcia constituted herself the special protectress 
and friend of her little worshipper. 

On a Saturday late in March, the Ladies' Skirt 
Sodality and the Men Cutters' Union were going on 
a picnic, to that happy hunting-ground of all East- 
side picnickers. Coney Island: and Minnie was 
passionately desirous of attending it. The boats 
were not yet running, but the Men Cutters had 
chartered at a very low figure a tug belonging to the 
uncle of one of them, which lent to the expedition 
an additional glitter of exclusiveness; and spring 
was astir, touching even the brick-bound city with 
its delicious unrest. But Jim and Hannah Betts, 
country-bred both, had a profound distrust of city 
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amusements, especially of expeditions like this; and 
Marcia, arriving at the tenement at the end of the 
last of a series of discussions, found Minnie red- 
eyed with crying, and both her parents tight-lipped 
and grim. 

** What's the matter?" asked Marcia, taking her 
protegee's hand. 

"It's that everlastin' picnic," answered Mrs. Betts. 
**She wun't give us a minute's peace about it; an' 
we've told her No, over'n' over again." 

**0h. Miss Dale, I want to go so bad!" sobbed 
Minnie. "They're goin' to sail in a boat, — an' stay 
by the water all the afternoon, — an' all the g-girls 
are g-goin'." 

"An' all the fellers too," interrupted her father 
grimly. " It's no use whimperin', Minnie. I wun't 
have it. I wun't have my girl goin' off to promis- 
c'ous gatherin's, along with a lot o' foreigners." 

"It's a private boat," wept Minnie. "There 
wun't be nobody but just friends. An' they're all 
goin', — all but me, — an' I never have any fun!" 

Marcia's heart was tender for her little friend; 
it was true enough,^poor pleasure-starved little 
work-woman, — she never had any fun. It seemed 
that something ought to be done about it. 

"Would you let her go if some older woman were 
there to look after her?" Marcia asked. 

"Ther' ain't goin' to be any older woman," said 
Mrs. Betts, compressing her lips. "Jest them young 
things gaddin' oflF alone, to a low place like Coney 
Island. An' you know what them tailor-workers 
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are, — all kinds o' nationalities, — reg'lar scum/* 
For both parents were firmly fixed in the New 
Englander's distrust and scorn of aHens. 

"Would you let her go,*' suggested Marcia, "if 
I went too, and promised to take care of her every 
minute?" 

"We-ell," began Mrs. Betts, "o* course that*s dif- 
ferent. Course if you was there — '* 

"Oh!" cried Minnie, opening her red eyelids wide, 
"oh, Miss Dale I If you went, it'd be heaven! Oh, 
will you?" 

"I wouldn't have no hesitation about Minnie goin* 
anywhere," conceded Jim Betts, "if ther' was a good 
American like you along." 

So it fell out that the Saturday in question found 
Marcia in the midst of a noisy, happy throng of young 
people bound for a half-day of undiluted pleasure. 
The feeling of spring and holiday in the air, the 
zest of youth excited with anticipation, the sunlight 
and laughter and singing, reacted upon her, too; 
she had allowed herself no relaxation in these weeks 
of hard work, and now the pent-up spirits within 
her rushed forth with a leap. She felt suddenly very 
young, very warm with life and hope. She wanted 
to break forth into singing, or to run fast and far 
like a horse. She looked at Minnie, sitting pallid 
and passive beside her, with a throb of pity: and 
yet little Minnie of the pale cheeks and wistful eyes 
was at that moment drinking deep of the joy of life 
too. 

It was the first time that Marica had been in an 
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assembly of this sort, and she looked about her with 
keen interest. Nearly all the pleasure-seekers were 
in the late teens or early twenties, and nearly all 
showed traces of foreign blood, — a heterogeneous 
group, as various as a Concert of Powers, and, taken 
by and large, somewhat more respectable. The 
men, though loud-voiced and startlingly clad, were 
decorous according to their lights; their wit was by 
no means subtle, and they were given to driving it 
home by slaps and guffaws; but they were elabo- 
rately polite, and some of them displayed elegances 
of finger-crookings and handkerchief-brandishings 
far surpassing Mr. Snyder. The girls were all either 
pretty, or possessed of that chic by which the Amer- 
ican girl of all classes so cleverly counterfeits pret- 
tiness; and Marcia, knowing how many of them 
were paying the price of their daily labor in pain and 
fatigue, observed with wonder their debonair bear- 
ing. All the company, both girls and men, looked 
ill-nourished; and all were sparklingly gay. 

After the first survey, Marcia's eyes came back 
to a girl just opposite her who had captured her at- 
tention instantly. The girl was a very pretty girl, 
of a markedly Irish type, — blue eyes, black hair, 
saucy tumed-up nose, — and in every glance and 
every movement, youth, coquetry and innocent 
vanity radiated from her. She was flirting openly, 
as intentionally yet artlessly alluring as a bird in the 
mating season; but behind the innocence there 
showed, in fitful flashes, a recklessness that made 
Marcia watch her closely. Her companion, a 
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glossy young Jew, flattered and encouraged her, 
urging her continually to new boldness. 

"Who is that girl?" asked Marcia. 

"Which? — Oh, that's Neelie Flannigan," answered 
Minnie. "She's pretty, ain't she? but she's awful 
flip." 

Someone struck up "The Pullman Porters* Ball," 
— it was too early yet for the sentimental ditties, — 
and they all joined in noisily. Minnie, who loved 
music, and knew no other kind than this, lifted up a 
shrill, sweet voice and sang ecstatically, her little 
starved soul expanding in the sunshine and un- 
wonted freedom. Marcia stood up and moved away 
a little, to watch this gathering of thwarted youth 
at their whole-hearted enjoyment. Their faces, so 
full of pleasure, yet so often marred with premature 
lines and hollows, filled her with an almost unbear- 
able pity. 

There was a movement near her, the quick move- 
ment of a man making his way through the crowd, 
and a voice exclaimed at her shoulder, **Why — ^why 
— Miss Dale, it can't be you!" 

At sound of that voice, — ^heard so few times, and 
remembered so poignantly, — Marcia's heart stopped, 
missed a beat, and then leapt into ecstatic throbbing. 
The cross had worked its miracle; he had come! 
Her whole body was quivering with the shock of 
joy. But, with the exertion of all her will, she turned 
and answered quietly, "Why not I, Mr. Blake?" 

Spencer Blake stood beside her at the rail, his 
transparent face full of a half-embarrassed pleasure. 
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He looked thin and a little tired, but extraordinarily- 
alert and vital, with his lean lithe body and vivid 
eyes: he seemed to have been working hard, and 
living to the full in his work. As usual, his simple 
raiment betrayed various lapses of attention, — 
Marcia observed, with her first glance, that his 
coat and waistcoat belonged to different suits, and 
somehow this circumstance made her want to kiss 
him. She noted again, as she had done each time 
she saw him, how this carelessness in his dress seemed 
oddly to emphasize, instead of detracting from, his 
look of race and of body-and-soul cleanness. All 
her life sprang out to meet him, and a little voice 
within her sang, over and over, *'I love you! Oh, I 
love youT' 

He was eagerly studying her as he answered her 
question. "Because," he said, "this is the last 
place where I should look for you: and because— 
you're so changed that Fm not sure it is you, any- 
way." 

Marcia suffered a sudden, very feminine pang in 
the thought that he missed her beauty; her tem- 
porary asceticism had fled, and she was filled with the 
normal desire of a woman to be beautiful in her 
lover's eyes. But she had gone a long way beyond 
the old tricks and coquetries. **I know I've 
changed," she answered simply. "I've been living 
since I saw you." 

Blake fed his eyes on her lovely serious face. 
"You must have found life very wonderful," he said, 
half to himself. 
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"I've found it very perplexing," said Marcia. 
"Wonderful, — yes, in a way; so much bigger and 
more complex than I supposed, — but — disturbing, — 
and very full of shocks." 

"So have I," said Blake, "But I believe it's the 
shocks that wake us up. I believe they're what 
have changed you from a — a beautiful marble statue 
— into — " He closed his lips quickly, evidently 
checking a speech which he found too impetuous. 

Marcia flushed swiftly and exquisitely, for his 
unquenchably truthful eyes supplemented his words. 
She did not dare to let her own eyes dwell on his, 
lest they shout aloud what the little voice was sing- 
ing within her. Instead, ishe glanced at the young 
people noisily enjoying themselves at a little dis- 
tance, and hastily diverted the conversation to them. 
"This is one of the things that I find wonderful," 
she said. "These boys and girls, — they work so 
hard, and get so little, their lives are so starved and 
pinched, — and yet look how happy they are, and 
how the youth in them comes bubbling up to the 
sunshine! It's pitiful, but it's beautiful too." 

"It's a crime, — or else it's a glory, — to humanity," 
asserted Blake energetically, "according to the way 
you look at it: those fellows, the nation's potential 
wealth, — defrauded, and half-vitalized and half- 
educated, given a better chance to be criminals than 
honest men, — ^just as they are, they could give les- 
sons in courage and fortitude to the lords of the 
earth." 

"And the girls," said Marcia eagerly, "how plucky 
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they are, poor little tired things! and so bright and 
pretty, now when they're laughing; they're a 
marvel." 

Blake shook his head dissentingly; he had the 
idealist's exalted standards for women. "Tawdry," 
he said. "All their pennies spent on cheap finery. 
And unintelligent, — very." 

"Aren't the men tawdry?" demanded Marcia 
warmly. "And are they miracles of intelligence? 
I haven't known these people long, but I can tell 
you that those girls, — ^with their overwork and under- 
pay, and the cares some of them have at home, and 
the loneliness of the others, and the physical weak- 
ness that hampers them all, — are heroines, no less. 
The men can't compare with them for courage." 
She laughed a little to see herself waxing so ardent 
in defence of her sex; the time had been, — and that 
not so long ago, — ^when she had shared the ancient 
delusion that women are essentially inimical to each 
other; but since her awakening to new life she had 
been aglow with protective friendship for these un- 
fortunate little sisters. 

Spencer Blake stared at her with increasing as- 
tonishment. "Good for you. Miss Dalel" he ex- 
claimed. "I suppose you're right. I suppose the 
girls do have a harder struggle than the men. Only 
the thing is that men never understand women's 
difficulties the way they do their own, and the help- 
ing of women has got to be done by women. The 
men have always helped themselves," he added, with 

a flicker of humor rare with him. 
16 
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"They've helped themselves to everything in 
sight," retorted Marcia, the new-bom feminist, 
"and it's time they began to share.'* 

"I want to talk with you about that," said Blake. 
"I want to talk with you about lots of things. 
Let's go up there to the bow, away from all this 
racket." 

But Marcia had begun to be aware of Minnie 
twisting in her seat to gaze at this tete-a-tete, and 
of the young men exchanging jocular glances in re- 
gard to Blake's absorption. So she shook her head, 
masking her regret with a smile. "Not now,'* she 
said. "We'll talk some other time. I'm — I'm so 
glad to have seen you." 

"And I—" said Blake, "I can't tell you—" He 
stood still, gazing after her, as she went back to her 
seat at Minnie's side. She could not refrain from a 
swift glance over her shoulder; and she saw his trans- 
parent face full of wonder, and glowing with a new 
light. 

At the Island, the young people scattered in 
groups and couples to set about the business of 
enjoyment. The piers and beaches were invitingly 
empty, the place was theirs to command; the sun 
was still high, and there was no wind; it was a golden 
day. Marcia and Minnie, after a tour of explora- 
tion, settled down together in the shelter of a pier, 
and, opening their basket, discharged the first and 
most sacred obligation of picnickers. 

When they had finished their lunch, Minnie di- 
rected the conversation out of the realm of the 
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commonplace to the less tangible matters which 
filled her mind. She was in a misty mood of exalta- 
tion and pensiveness, half ecstatic over the day's 
pleasure, half sdtrowful over the fleeting evanescence 
of it; keyed, — she too, pinched and thwarted little 
woman-bud, — ^to the seeking, questing unrest of 
youth. Marcia, quivering with happiness, yet afraid 
to grasp it, was also lifted above the world of every- 
day things; her eyes were shining, yet shadowed; 
her hand stole often to the cross to make sure the 
wonder-working talisman was still with her. They 
two were facing in the same direction, along the same 
road, travelling to the same goal of fulfilled woman- 
hood. 

"Miss Dale," said Minnie wistfully, "what's all 
this make you think of, — the blue water, an' the 
gulls a-flyin', an' them little white clouds floatin' off 
in the sky?" 

Marcia, gazing Into the distance, her brown eyes 
wide with dreams, answered after a pause; she was 
not much more skilled in the expression of her secret 
thoughts than Minnie. "It makes me think of— of 
— of ha'l)piness," she said. 

"Happiness," repeated Minnie. "I b'lieve that's 
what it makes me think of, too. An' yet it makes 
me feel awful kinder sad. Didjew ever feel like that 
— ^happy an' kinder sad at the same time ?" 

"Yes," said Marcia, with a sigh, 

Minnie squeezed her hand. "Whatjew s'pose 
makes us feel that way?" she wondered. 

"Wanting what we haven't got," answered Marcia. 
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"And hoping — for what we're not sure we'll ever 
have.'* 

"I know what I wisht I had," said Minnie pen- 
sively. "I wisht I had a lover. Donchew?'* 

Marcia roused herself to caution. "Why, no, 
dear," she returned sagely. "You're too young for a 
lover. Much too young." 

At this Minne stole a glance at her heroine, but 
got nothing by it. "I didn't mean, didn'chew wisht I 
had one," she explained. "I meant didn'chew wisht 
you did. But I s'pose you got dozens. If I had 
a lover, jew know what I'd want him like?" 

"No," said Marcia. "Tell me." 

"I'd want him tall, an' han'some," said Minnie, 
"an' sorter — grand-lookin', — not exactly stylish I 
don't mean, but — ^you know — " 

This met with better success; Marcia, all warm 
and tremulous with love, could not deny herself the 
delight of talking about Spencer Blake in the dis- 
guise of Minnie's possible lover. "Noble,'* she sup- 
plied. " Brave-hearted and brave-souled, and above 
meanness, — or selfishness — or pettiness — " 

"That's what I mean," corroborated Minnie ea- 
gerly; "not like that Isaacson, that's always tryin* 
to dock us or say we done less'n we really done; 
trustin', sorter, an' unsuspicionin'." 

"And expecting everyone to be as noble as him- 
self," pursued Marcia, her eyes misty and tender. 
"Generous; and eager to help everyone; and de- 
voted." 

"Devoted, yes!" acquiesced Minnie fervently. 
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"Crazy about chew, an' no eyes for nobody else. 
Oh, wouldn't it be gul-Iorious to be loved by a man 
like that!'* 

Marcia sighed again, and shook herself back into 
the present; she was afraid, she could not tell why, 
to linger too long in these rosy dreams. "Come, 
Minnie," she said, "let's take a walk. It's too cool 
to sit still." 

Minnie rose reluctantly, obedient to her goddess, 
but very loath to abandon this fascinating con- 
versation. But before they had taken two turns 
on the beach her eyes began to sparkle with delight. 
Spencer Blake, who had evidently been keeping a 
keen outlook, was coming toward them, walking 
with long impatient strides. Marcia had not yet 
seen him; and Minnie, in whom the inborn feminine 
desire to further romance was rampant, instantly 
became full of guile. 

"Listen, Miss Dale," she said, "Jake Hoover's 
cousin is one o' the big guys down here, an' he got 
us the key o' one o' the dance-halls; an' they was all 
goin' there as soon as they got through lunch. I 
want to go too; can't I?" 

"I wonder if I ought to let you," said Marcia 
doubtfully. "I'm not sure your mother would like 



It. 



"I told her I was goin'," said Minnie eagerly. 
"I won't dance with nobody only girls; I promise. 
Say yes, Miss Dale." 

"Well, — if you're sure — " began Marcia. 

Minnie was off like a shot, without waiting for the 
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end of the sentence; and at the same moment Marcia 
became aware of Spencer Blake almost at her side, 
his rapid footsteps noiseless on the sand. She 
started, coloring; she suspected Minnie's complicity, 
and was embarrassed by it; she wanted to hurry 
after and rebuke it, and make it unavailing; and 
yet she could not persuade her laggard feet to move. 

^'Fve found you at last!'* exclaimed Blake. "I've 
searched the whole place for you. Where hav6^ you 
been?" 

The sound of his voice made Marcia's heart beat 
so high with joy that she was afraid to look at him, 
lest she betray herself. "I've been lunching with 
my friend Minnie Betts," she answered. "I came 
on purpose to be with her." 

"I can't get used to finding you interested in this 
sort of thing; it seemed miles away from you when 
I saw you in Beaumont," remarked Blake, with the 
tact for which his sex is notable. 

Marcia's color deepened with the hateful memory; 
but she answered quietly, with a simple dignity that 
was charming in its unconsciousness. "It was miles 
away from me then. I've only been feeling my way 
to it through different kinds of blunders; I'm not 
sure that I've arrived yet." 

"When a person who's really living feels that he's 
arrived, it usually means he's arrived at the ceme- 
tery," remarked Blake. " How did you go about it ?" 

Marcia began to walk along the sand, he falling 
into step beside her. "Well, first I tried an imita- 
tion of work, a kind of paid idleness," she said; 
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*'but I couldn't stand that long. Then I tried 
Society, — at least I meant to; I never really got any 
farther than trying money, — but I couldn't stand 
that long either. So then I wanted the thing that 
was farthest in the world from those; and so I'm 
here." 

"You got here a lot quicker than I did," said he. 
"I had to muddle around for years first. They 
started me off in the wrong galley (wrong one for me, 
I mean; suits some people), and it took me a good 
while to make a fresh start; and then I fooled with 
travel, and then with law, and then with politics, 
and didn't get much satisfaction out of any of them. 
And finally, little by little, I found the real purpose 
of life; and now I'm muddling along, trying to help 
carry it out." 

"What do you think the purpose of life is?" asked 
Marcia, looking at his deep-set eyes which so satis- 
fied her sight. 

"Cleaning up the social mess," answered he 
earnestly. "By greed and selfishness and laziness 
we've gotten the world into a horrible ^ state, and 
it looks to me as if the thing to do now is to get to 
work and put it right. While things are as bad as 
they are, I don't see how anybody can find much 
contentment unless he takes a hand." 

"That's just what Janet Graham thinks," said 
Marcia, Half to herself; "you and she have the 
very same idea." And, with the instinct for direct 
personalities of a woman in love, she began to put 
the two side by side in her mind, wondering if they 
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would be friends, and what effect they would have 
on one another. 

"Isn't it your idea, too?" demanded Blake. 
"You act as if it were." 

Marcia reflected. "I suppose it's my idealy'^ she 
answered, after a moment, "but I don't beUeve I 
could live a life that was only for other people's 
happiness. I'm not big enough, or brave enough." 

Blake's eager eyes, fixed on her, suddenly shone 
with a fire much warmer than his altruistic spark. 
"You're big enough, and brave enough, for any- 
thing," he said, in an altered voice; "but I hope 
you're not going to be wasted in just giving happiness 
to the whole wide world." 

The blood sprang from Marcia's heart to her 
finger-tips in a warm tide; and the little voice with- 
in her, which had been singing, "I love you, I love 
you!" changed its chant rapturously to "You love 
me, you're beginning to love me!" Her hand stole 
again, involuntarily, to the cross which was bringing 
this joy to birth. Let no one say that the age of 
miracles was past! 

But she would not look at him; he had not for- 
gotten that hateful day in Beaumont, and neither 
would she. She brought the conversation back to 
the realm of the impersonal. "Are these young men 
some of your proteges?" she asked. 

He accepted the diversion with an obvious effort. 
"In a way, yes. Fm interested in all working-men 
(and women too," he added hastily), "and especially 
in those who have a grievance; and these chaps have 
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a big one, and a legitimate one. Only, in their case, 
they're threatened as much by the tryanny of the 
union as they are by the tyranny of capital; and 
between the two it's hard work to keep them from 
shipwreck." 

Marcia nodded. "I know; I've seen something of 
that. It's the same with the girls, only, being weaker 
and not so well organized, the unions are more timid. 
What's the reason for all this watchfulness and 
pouncing?" 

** Human hoggery," said Blake. "Same thing 
that's turned men into beasts ever since Adam and 
Eve moved out of the garden. The rich man's afraid 
the poor man may get something, the poor man's 
afraid the rich man's going to grab the earth; and 
so they go stalking each other, always ready to 
jump. What a world, eh.? Sometimes I think I'd 
like to blow up the whole business, and start clean." 

"Oh, it isn't as bad as that!" exclaimed Marcia; 
his hot reformer's zeal always took her aback. 
"Lots of people do nothing but good with their 
money; and lots of other people are better off poor 
than they would be rich. It isn't reasonable to say 
that the world's all bad because there's some 
injustice in it." 

His face lighted with that impetuous warmth, 
growing eager and adoring like a lovable boy's. 
"I'll never say any world is bad," he said, "that has 
you in it." 

The color rose again in a lovely tide over Marcia's 
cheeks and forehead; the little voice sang so loud, 
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"He loves me, he does love me!" that it almost 
seemed he must hear it. Something in her urged 
her hand and her lips to join with his; all her being 
reached out to him. Yet she dared not yield to the 
delicious urging, — she was half afraid of her own 
happiness. She turned quickly in her walk, away 
from him. 

"And meantime, up there are all those young 
things playing in the dance-hall,'* she said a little 
unsteadily, "and down here's a delinquent chaperon 
who must go this minute and look after them." 

"Oh, not yet!" begged Blake. "Stay here a little 
while, — Fve been without you so long, I want to 
say so many things to you — " 

She shook her head. Some counter-instinct, — 
perhaps the desire to prolong this exquisite quivering 
dawn-moment of undeclared love, perhaps the fear 
of destroying joy by snatching at it, — made her 
want to run away. She began to walk toward the 
buildings so rapidly that he had to hurry his long 
stride to overtake her; and, feeling her mood of 
withdrawal, and unable to revert to commonplaces, 
he fell into silence as he walked beside her. 

At the pavilion the gayety was in full swing. 
Marcia observed the flushed faces and noisy mirth 
of the dancers with a shock of misgiving, and a con- 
science-prick that she had not come sooner. For 
the most part the dancing was seemly and the 
laughter decorous, but some of the girls were lending 
themselves with growing abandonment to the free- 
dom of the modern steps, and some of the young men 
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handling them with bold familiarity. Marcia looked 
from dutiful little Minnie, revolving sedately in a 
comer with a lanky Swedish girl, to Cornelia Flan- 
nigan, romping recklessly through a tango with her 
glossy Jew, in troubled perplexity. 

"I hate to interfere,*' she said to Blake, **but I do 
wonder if it's good for them/* 

"It's not at all good for them," he answered 
roundly, "but it's the only pleasure they have, and 
it's a question whether one has any business to 
take it from them. Every human being has a 
right to some pleasure." 

"It seems to me everything's a question in thfe 
kind of work," sighed Marcia. "EVery human be- 
ing has a right to food: and yet if you give it to him 
you're pauperizing him; and if you don't give it to 
him he steals it. It's hard to know the right thing 
to do." 

"I don't believe there's any right thing in philan- 
thropy," said Blake, off on his hobby-horse again. 
"The whole system's wrong; these people have no 
business to want, you and I have no business to 
come as superior beings and minister to them. But 
as long as we've got too much, and they've got too 
little, it's up to us to give them something; and 
since it's bad for them to give them money, and 
we're not equal to giving them justice, why, we just 
have to give them ourselves." 

"Ourselves," repeated Marcia. "You ask a good 
deal." More temperate and less fiery than he, his 
exalted flights hurt and disturbed her; they seemed 
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to take him from her, and she feared they would lead 
to falls and bruises on the hard matter-of-fact earth. 

His eyes came quickly back to her face, softening 
into that adoring devotion which now lay very near 
their surface. "No man who'd seen you could 
give all of himself to anything," he said. "I'm a 
one-sided fellow by nature; but you'll teach me, 
won't you?" 

Marcia could not forbear a secret tender smile, — 
his boyishness seemed to her so sweet, her love for 
him was already so protecting and maternal. But 
the instinct of restraint or misgiving still held her, 
and she dared not meet him on this charged, electric 
ground of intimate personalities. 

"We must be thinking of going," she said. "I'll 
speak to the girls." 

"Save a place beside you on the boat, then, for 
me," he begged her. "I'll find you the minute we 
get on board." 

Marcia gathered the girls together, Blake mar- 
shalled his young men, and they all trooped in a 
body down to the boat. The journey homeward 
promised to be a wonder-hour of delight. The sun 
was setting, the little new moon riding silver-white 
on floating pale-rose clouds. The young men and 
maidens found their places with a subduing- of their 
noisy laughter, touched by the lovely hour. Minnie 
sat starry-eyed and hushed; and as for Marcia, her 
whole being ached with happiness; the world seemed 
hardly big enough to hold the joy of her one single 
soul. 
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Yet as the boat chugged into motion, a sudden 
influx of anxiety distracted her from her mood of 
rapture. The little Irish girl was seated, as in the 
morning, almost opposite her, still with the sleek 
young Jew; and after the first casual glance Marcia's 
eyes kept returning to her in uneasy scrutiny. The 
something wild and reckless which had peeped 
faintly through her morning decorum now flaunted 
openly in the evening's unreserve; she looked wilful 
and daring, like a person aware of danger and 
ready to meet it. The young man leaned over her 
possessively, and murmured into her ear; her color 
flamed, but she laughed shrilly; and while she 
turned her face away, she peeped at him provoca- 
tively from the corners of her pretty eyes. 

Spencer Blake came hurrying to Marcia*s side, 
and took possession of the seat she had filled with 
her sweater and basket. He was all afire now with 
eagerness, his transparent face ardent and exalted; 
just as her spirit had from the first reached out to 
him, his now was seeking and claiming her. Her 
heart's desire was hers for a word, for the lifting of a 
tremulous eyelash. 

But now Marcia's mood was troubled, and she 
could not respond to his eager seeking. More and 
more anxiously her eyes dwelt on Neelie Flannigan 
and her rapacious escort; and more and more the 
danger of this little sister seemed a sharper urgency 
than her own heart-hunger. 

"You can't imagine what this means to me, — " 
said Blake, speaking very low, to her alone in all the 
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crowd, "finding you as I have today, finding your 
real self. You know Fve thought of you and 
thought of you; but last fall I — I didn't seem to 
understand you, and when we parted it seemed as if 
we were strangers. And yet I never could forget 
my first glimpse of you, that day when I saw you 
looking oflF from the hill-top; and when I saw you 
again this morning — " He broke off suddenly, 
catching his breath. 

His low, moved voice thrilled Marcia to the 
depths. She could have lifted her lips and pledged 
herself to him then and there, before them all. But 
at that moment the young Jew put his arm around 
the girl, and she, flushed and defiant, submitted to 
his embrace with a laugh: and Marcia's throb of 
ecstasy was slain by a stab of anxiety and appre- 
hension. 

"I shall put this day down," said Blake, hushed 
and fervent, "as the greatest day of my life, — so far. 
It would be worth a hundred years of disappoint- 
ments to find oneself justified in a hope like the hope 
I had of you. Tell me, does it — does it mean any- 
^thing-" 

His unfinished question tugged at her heart- 
strings, but she could not take her eyes from the girl 
opposite her. And suddenly, as if in answer to the 
unconscious compulsion of her look, the girFs eyes 
turned to hers, and hung upon them for a long, re- 
vealing minute. Something, — perhaps the cross, 
perhaps her new-bom human sympathy, — ^had in 
these last months bestowed a psychic intuition upon 
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Marcia; in the girl's eyes she read recklessness, 
desperation, and a hidden terror, and an unacknowl- 
edged appeal. Before she knew it she was upon her 
feet. 

"I have to leave you, — Fm so sorry, — ^* she said. 
"Perhaps later — but I can't be sure — ** And with 
the words she was gone. 

Her lover, rudely startled from the exquisite ex- 
altation of first love-making, stared after her in 
bewilderment, the question she would have given 
her life to hear dying on his lips. 

Marcia went swiftly to Neelie Flannigan, and laid 
a cool grasp on the girl's hot hand. "Come with 
me," she said, in a tone of quiet command. 

The girl's escort started, and shot an angry glance 
at the intruder; but the girl herself, after a second's 
hesitation, stood up. "Sure I'll come," she said 
obediently* 

Marcia, leading the way to a deserted spot at the 
bow, found a seat against a pile of life-preservers, 
and drew the girl down beside her. "Now," she 
said, going at once to the root of the matter, "you 
know as well as I do that that's not a good man." 

The girl did not seem at all surprised at this 
direct attack; she was not without intuitions of 
her own. She answered at once, with a little sullen 
frown, "I never said he was." 

"Then why do you let him do this way?" asked 
Marcia. "You don't love him, do you?" 

Neelie leaned forward so that her face was hidden; 
she had some beads, whose string had been broken 
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in her reckless romping, in her hand, and she began 
to throw them one by one into the water. "You 
c'n search me,'* she muttered. 

*^Do you love him?'' persisted Marcia. "You 
must know." 

"Well," said the other, after a pause, "I don't, if 
you want to know. But what's the difference? 
There's nothin' in this love stuff. I seen folks that 
was so much in love they said they'd die for each 
other, an' when they was six months married they 
was goin' for each other with the flat-irons. You'd 
'a' seen it too, if you'd lived where I live." 

Marcia had no answer for this; her late experiences 
had stripped the sugar-coating from a good many of 
her ideas of life. She was silent a moment, thinking. 
Then she said, gently and resolutely, "But, dear 
girl, I don't think he means to marry you." 

Neelie's face flamed so that the hot color showed 
even in the evening light, but she did not flinch. 
"What if he don't?" she demanded defiantly. "Am 
I havin' such a candy picnic now that I could be 
much worst off? You look at me; I earn six dollars 
a week; it'd cost me six an' a half to live comfortable, 
let alone my clo'es not growin' on me. I ain't got 
no folks; I sleep in a closet that ain't big enough to 
turn round in, so's I can keep from sharin' a room 
with two other girls. I work like a dog all day, an' 
come home dog-tired at night, an' get up an' go to 
work next mornin* again. An* Fm seventeen years 
old; I'm pretty, — ^if I do say it; — an' I want some 
fun! — ^An* I'm goin' to have it, too," she added 
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grimly, "if I get skinned for it. Talk to me about 
virtue bein' its own reward! I should worry!'* 

Marcia gave a little sound of sympathy. She was 
not in the least shocked; "good" and "bad" had 
ceased to be absolute terms to her; and all the 
youth and humanity in her comprehended .the girl's 
revolt. She slipped her fingers into Neelie's, under- 
standing friendship flowing through her touch. 

"I know virtue isn't always bliss," she said, trying 
to choose her words wisely, "but are you sure what 
you're getting is worth — anything else?'* 

The girl faced round upon her suddenly. "Show 
me somethin' better, then!" she flashed. "It's easy 
enough for the likes o' you to talk. What do you 
know about skirt-makin* ? That guy's the foreman 
to our place, an* he's like the Lord to us girls; he 
c'n make it pavin'-stones or velvet, just which he 
pleases, — he's the boss's son. Well! I c'n throw him 
down one night, when he asts me to go to a dance or 
somethin', an' the next day he c'n say all my work's 
rotten, an* dock me the price o' the material, an* 
threaten to have me fired; or I c'n go with him, an* 
he'll spend his money on me like John D. Rocke- 
feller, — a show, an* candy, an* supper afterwards, — 
why, half the girls*d give their eyes to be ast; an* 
next momin*, don*t matter how late I come or how 
bad I work, everythin*s all to the good. An' he gives 
me things, too, — the on*y pretty things I get. You 
c'n talk; I'd like to know what you'd do. You do' 
know what it*s like to want everythin*, an* have 

nothin*!'* 
17 
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Marcia's hand went, with its involuntary gesture, 
to the cross on her breast, "Oh, I do, I do!" she 
said earnestly. "I know what it is to want happi- 
ness, and I know — the joy of getting it. That's 
why I don't want you to waste your chance of it on 
this man. Don't you see, dear, if you go on, you're 
sure to be a great deal worse off by-and-by than you 
are now; but if you have the patience and courage 
to wait, in the end you're so much more likely to be 
happy. Haven't you anyone you love enough to 
keep good for?" 

"No, I ain't,'* said the girl in a hard little voice, 
strengthening her resistance. "Don't you try no 
home-an'-mother stuff on me. There ain't nobody 
cares whether I keep straight or not. I ain't got no 
folks, I don't go to no church, I don't matter to no- 
body on'y myself. An' I will have my fun. Hear 
me? I wilir 

Marcia leaned forward, and caught both Neelie's 
hands in her own. Suddenly nothing seemed to 
matter but the safety of this one girl, — not even her 
own joy, her own loneliness; — it seemed that all her 
life would be a failure if she allowed this reckless 
little sister to slip over the precipice. " Don't have 
it that way!" she begged. "Save yourself for some- 
thing better. For the sake of your mother; — all the 
more since she is dead, — for the sake of the children 
you might some day be mother to, — for my sake, 
dear, — try, try!" 

The girl shivered, and then stiffened her slender 
body stubbornly. "Me mother died drunk," she 
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said, a touch of the brogue coming back to her tongue 
under stress of feeling, "an' me father died in jail; 
an' no man'U marry me unless it'd be some mutt 
rd not wipe me shoes on. An' you? Ye don't 
care any more about me than ye do about a fly. Ye'd 
not give a button off yer coat to see me saved." 

*^0h, I'd give anything 1" cried Marcia. "I'd give 
all my hope, all my happiness! Lookl" Her hand 
flew to the cross; and now she knew that she had 
meant all the time to give it up. She took it, heart- 
warm as it was, and pressed it into the girl's hand. 
"Wear it," she said, her voice quivering with ear- 
nestness, "and trust it; and it will be your strength 
and your comfort, as it has been mine." 

The girl stared at it as it lay in her palm. "A 
cross! A holy cross!" she said, in a low, half- 
frightened voice. The resistance and the hardness 
crumbled from her face, and it flamed with the in- 
born passionate mysticism of the Celt. "I threw 
mine away," she whispered. "An' now the Blessed 
Virgin's sent me another. It's a merracle." 

Marcia's tepid rationalism no longer revolted at 
this view; the cross had come like a miracle to her, 
and had worked a miracle upon her life; and she was 
beginning dimly to comprehend that there are 
other miracles than those of frustrated natural laws. 
"Yes," she said, "it*s a miracle. Let it do its work 
on you.'* 

The girl, bowing her head with a sudden^ complete 
yielding, kissed the cross passionately^ and flung 
herself sobbing into Marcia's arms. "Oh, I want to 
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be good!" she cried. "But everythin' was against 
me, — an' the devil's in me, sometimes, — ^an' I quit 
tryin'. An' when I quit — me heart broke. But oh, 
you'll make it whole again, — ^you an' the blessed 
cross, — oh, ye're an angel — " 

Marcia kissed the hot forehead tenderly; for the 
moment, lifted above all thought of self, she felt 
indeed like some fortunate superhuman being, made 
all of yearning love and compassion. "Be *good,' 
then," she whispered. "And God keep you safe, 
dear." 

Neelie's tears were upon Marcia's hands as she 
kissed them. "God — an' the cross — an' you," she 
said brokenly. 

The boat was docking; the wonderful day was 
done. Marcia smoothed and soothed the girl to 
make her ready to face her world again; and as she 
dried the tear-wet cheeks, it came to her, with a 
throb of exaltation, that again she had borne a 
spiritual child. She put an arm around the girl's 
shoulders with a feeling of protective strength. 

"Will ye walk home with me, darlin' angel?" be- 
sought Neelie. "He'll be tryin' his tricks if I'm 
alone, an' I've not seen the heels o' the devil yet. 
Will ye help me?" 

"Yes, dear, yes," said Marcia. "I'll help you 
every minute; there's nothing I want so much to 
do." 

But just at this moment, as they joined the crowd 
to find Minnie, they came face to face with Spencer 
Blake: and the tidal wave of exaltation was gone 
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as suddenly as it had arisen. Before the plea in his 
eyes the strength melted from her, and left only a 
great desire, an illimitable need. 

"You'll let me walk home with you?** he was say- 
ing eagerly. "We must finish our talk.** 

She stopped short, catching her breath. If she 
put forth her hand, happiness was hers for the 
taking; and she wanted it so that she was faint with 
longing. But now she had given happiness away; 
as deep as her faith in the cross was her conviction 
that it was potent to achieve only one heart's desire 
at a time. She looked into his asking eyes until she 
could have snatched the cross from her new child's 
breast and hugged it to her own again. But Neelie 
was clinging tightly to her arm, and her resolution 
held. 

"No," she said steadily, her face white with suf- 
fering, "I am going with my friends. I must bid 
you good-night." 

He looked at her without answering, the shock of 
his disappointment startling and darkening his un- 
conquerably truthful eyes. After a moment's silence 
he turned away. 

Marcia's heart was weeping within her. She needed 
him so! how could she let him go? Ah, she had 
feared all day that it was too soon for her to grasp 
her happiness. And now she had given it away. 

With the two girls holding closely to her, she 
trudged wearily away into the darkness. The hurt 
eyes, that had been so lately shining with hope, 
went with her in her heavy heart. 



XIV 

A PATIENT TRAVELLER 

THIS time, though the sacrifice of the cross 
caused Marcia to suffer intensely, it did not 
plunge her into her former abyss of gloom. Her 
faith in its power had grown so complete that she 
had not the faintest dread of its ultimate failure; 
she needed only patience; and for the present 
Neelie*s want of its help was far more pressing than 
hers. Indeed, she had conceived the fancy that 
while there was another heart's desire within the 
bounds of her life more urgent than her own, the 
time for the attainment of hers was not yet ripe. 
The fact that she could adopt such a theory de- 
liberately, and wear it consistently and with de- 
termination, spoke much for her progress along the 
path of altruism. She moved steadfastly; and 
while her nights were not always free from tears, — 
wrung from her by the memory of those few mo- 
ments of stabbing sweetness, and the thought of 
ineffable possibilities so rudely thwarted, — ^her days 
were comforted with the unfailing solace of work. 

On the way home from the picnic, the first night of 
her bereavement, she had learned from Neelie that 
Sunday, being empty of occupation, was her day of 

254 
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greatest danger; and so, — urged also by her own 
dread of idle, lonely hours, — she had arranged to 
take the two girls the next afternoon to see F. Gay's 
pictures. They waited for her at Neelie's lodgings, 
two eager, happy young things, pathetic in their 
meagre finery and excited anticipation. They had 
both undergone, since yesterday, one of the lightning- 
swift changes of girlhood; Minnie was stimulated 
and brightened, her pale cheeks faintly touched with 
color from the sun and wind, the blighted bud of her 
personality coaxed into a fleeting blossom of charm 
by this unwonted experience of pleasure; Neelie 
softened and uplifted, shining-eyed with new visions. 
They clung to Marcia devotedly, Minnie bubbling a 
little with her access of animation, Neelie whispering 
that she had "been to church an' shamed the devil, 
an' got fit to keep company with an angel.'* 

The weather had veered, after its March habit, 
from spring to windy coldness, and the three hurried 
as fast as they could through the inhospitable streets 
to F. Gay's abode. The little painter, though she 
had enlarged her quarters under the auspices of her 
new prosperity, still lived in the same humble 
building and worked in the same charming room. 
Marcia had a shrewd idea that she forbore to move 
on account of the delicately-balanced state of her 
relations with Norton, which any change would jar 
into definiteness; their courtship was of a misty, 
elusive, flower-gathering kind quite incomprehen- 
sible to Marcia, who knew that her own would 
move like a rushing torrent when once it was set free. 
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F. Gay received them on her threshold with sin- 
cere delight, and Norton, — at her elbow, where he 
was to be found in all his leisure moments, — ^with a 
well-dissimulated lack of resentment. Marcia and 
these two were, of necessity, seldom together since 
her exacting new work had begun; but the termina- 
tion of her episode with Cousin George had re- 
moved all constraint from between them, and now 
their relation, having advanced beyond the glamor of 
first acquaintance, rested firmly upon the good 
foundation of mutal understanding and affection. 
Marcia kissed F. Gay warmly and exchanged a 
handshake of frank friendship with Norton; while 
the two younger girls, submitting stiffly and shyly 
to introductions, stood entranced, gazing in silent 
admiration from one of these exalted beings to 
another. 

"Come in, do come in!" said F. Gay, shepherding 
them all to seats and closing the door, "and in five 
minutes you shall have your tea, Fm sure your 
bones are brittle with cold. And yesterday we 
thought the spring was here!*' 

"Wasn't it a wonderful day!" said Marcia, stifling 
a sigh. "What did you do?" 

"We went scouting in the Park for the spring crop 
of fairies," said Norton. "The brutal Fay wants to 
imprison them in paint and sell them for pelf. 
* There were signs, too," he added, looking at the 
fair, down-bent head of Felicia, busy at the tea- 
table, "that the race has not yet perished from the 
earth." 
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"If they haven't, they'd better stay hidden in 
weather like this/' remarked F. Gay, "or they'll 
get their noses pinched. Marcia, do you see my 
new electric tea-kettle? — and I've got a toaster too; 
Ossia on Pelion of luxury!" 

"Can fairy noses be pinched?" inquired Norton 
earnestly. "Are they subject to the pains and 
penalties of mortal noses ? Or, if pinched, is there not 
some elfin cold-cream (distilled perhaps from rich 
Jersey milkweed), which, applied at bedtime, would 
restore the original bloom ? Or could not such fairies, 
granting their injuries, — ^which I would be the last 
to minimize, — follow their sister Fay to this glorified 
apartment and toast their blighted noses on the 
electric toaster? Tell me. Gay Fay. Dahlia, what 
do you think?" 

"I think you talk more nonsense than ever," 
said Marcia, smiling indulgently. "How splendidly 
you're looking, Effie! I truly believe you're getting 
fat." 

"Oh, I'm so well!" said F. Gay, lifting her little 
face, in which a faint color had come to dwell, — 
"so well, you can't imagine! I can walk miles, and 
sleep with almost no dreams at all. And it's all 
due to — ^you know whom." She flashed a grateful 
glance at Marcia. She too had changed; she had 
lost the ethereal, ascetic look that used to mark her, 
and warmed into a new and lovely human tenderness. 

"It's all due to your own splendid pluck," re- 
turned Marcia, "and your own brains and hard work. 
I saw your cover-design on the * Listener.' It's 
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beautiful; I felt so proud to think you were my 
friend." 

"F. Gay is the greatest creative artist since 
Giotto," affirmed Norton, "Michelangelo and Rubens 
not excepted. And I am her prophet. But the fact 
remains, Dahlia, that if you had not saved her life 
she would not now be creating in our midst; you 
can't exonerate yourself from that. And now that 
she is so rapidly qualifying for the largest side-attrac- 
tion of the Greatest Show on Earth, I could wish 
to see you looking a trifle fatter yourself." 

"I know it," said Felicia anxiously, "she is thin, 
and she's tired. But oh, how beautiful she is! I 
wish she wouldn't work so hard, but I love the way 
it makes her look." 

"Me too," said Norton. "She's the second most 
exquisite creature in the world. And she shall be 
the second fattest, she shall indeed; we'll begin on 
her now. ' ' He took the first cup of tea and plate of 
sandwiches from the little hostess, and set them 
before Marcia with unmistakable affectionate solic- 
itude. 

Marcia colored, not from self-consciousness, but 
from pleasure. It was profoundly comforting to feel 
this atmosphere of friendly love about her; she 
thought of her chill and lonely state a few months 
before, and looked from one solicitous face to another 
with a gush of that happy humility which comes with 
the perception of devotion. "If the cross never did 
anything more for me than this," she thought, "I 
ought to bless the day it came into my life." 
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The atmosphere of affectionate intimacy put the 
twb new visitors at their ease, and they began to 
look about them with curiosity and delight. Neelie 
gazed at the charming arrangement of the room, the 
pretty and individual dress of the hostess: Minnie 
discovered the pictures on easel and wall, and her 
passion for beauty lighted fires in her enchanted eyes. 
Norton, passing the tea, observed them both with a 
lessening of the indifference he had at first accorded 
them. 

"Will you take lemon or cream, — as the 'Com- 
plete Hostess' says ?" he inquired of Minnie. 

"Whichever comes handiest, ma'am,'* blurted 
Minnie, marshalling her manners with an effort. 
Then, turning to Marcia, she demanded in a stage 
whisper, "Oh, Miss Dale! did she really paint them 
pictures herself?" 

"All herself; and a lot of others just as beautiful," 
answered Marcia. 

"All by hand, too," remarked Norton; but re- 
pented as he saw the puzzled shadow in Minnie's 
eyes, and added, "You ought to go to the Academy 
and see the wonderful picture she painted of Miss 
Dale." ^ 

"Oh!" cried Minnie, all her shyness borne away 
on a wave of rapture, "oh, could I? If I could do 
that, I — I wouldn't care about goin' to heaven." 

Neelie turned with equal eagerness from her rapt 
contemplation of F. Gay. As Minnie had been en- 
chanted by the pictures, so she was enchanted by the 
painter, — ^the sensitive, spirited little creature ap- 
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pealing to her coarser clay like a being from another 
world. "Oh, could I too?" she begged. "Fd give 
anythin' for the chanst." 

"Of course you could," said Marcia. "TU take 
you both next Sunday." 

"No, let me take you all three," suggested Felicia. 
"I have a pass. It's worth going to; there are some 
good things." 

The girls exchanged ecstatic looks. Neelie could 
not refrain from giving Minnie a surreptitious, rap- 
turous pinch, and Minnie murmured, "Oh, gee!" 
Norton looked from one to the other with amused 
interest. 

"Why do you want so much to go?" he inquired of 
Minnie. 

"Oh, Fd rather see pictures 'n eatP* exclaimed she. 
"Fve saved so many, — soap calendars, an' Sunday 
supplements, — that I got the walls to home 'most 
covered, an' yet I can't seem to get enough. Only 
lately — " She broke off, overcome again by shy- 
ness, but her fugitive smile at Marcia showed what 
had lately slaked her beauty-thirst. "I'm crazy 
'bout beautiful things," she added, blushing. 

"And why do you want to. Miss Flannigan?" pur- 
sued Norton. 

" 'Cause I like to see swell folks, an' pretty clo'es," 
explained Neelie candidly, "an' hear ladies an' gemp- 
men talkin*. An* then — '* her bold, bright eyes 
went with an ardent look from Felicia's face to 
Marcia's, — ^**I'd be goin' to see what she done o' 
herr 
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Felicia, touched by these artless tributes, aban- 
doned the tea-table and lifted a portfolio that stood 
near her. "I have the first sketch of the portrait 
here, if you care to see it,'* she said, "and some other 
things that might interest girls who like pictures." 
She moved to the couch, beckoning the girls; and 
they settled themselves with eager delight at each 
side of her. 

Norton joined Marcia in the deep confidential 
window-seat. 

"So these are the heathen you're carrying the 
gospel to," he said. 

"These are the friends I'm sharing my life with," 
she answered. "And I can tell you, Solomon, it's 
the most interesting, enlightening experience I ever 
had." 

"I believe that," said Norton. "These young 
things are a revelation to me. I always thought of 
the working-lady as a combination of hauteur and 
gum, or else of dirt and rum." 

"That shows how little you knew about them," 
said Marcia. "They're just human girls, — ^lovable 
or unlovable like any other people, — ^who haven't 
had half a chance. You see how sweet they are 
underneath the surface, and how they respond to 
friendship." 

"I see how they adore our Dahlia," said Norton, 
"and how the Dahlia blooms under such fostering 
fertilizer. By George, I've a mind to try it myself. 
Do you think a course of slumming would enable 
me to put Helen of Troy on the blink, the way you 
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do? With your face and my form I could go 
far." 

"O Solomon, do try itl" exclaimed Marcia, fired 
by the germ of seriousness which she detected be- 
neath his words. "It Isn't slumming; it's just being 
friends with them. If you knew how much you 
could accompUsh that way, you wouldn't rest till 
you tried it. Do give up Cousin George's idiocy, 
and come with us !" 

**0h, come now. Dahlia, don't be harsh," teased 
Norton. "There's something to be said for Cousin 
George. For one thing, he supports me in the style 
to which I am accustomed. For another, he keeps 
money in circulation; and we have it on the au- 
thority of William Harvey and William Hearst that 
circulation is the great thing. And if he and I don't 
do any good, at least we don't do any harm, — ^angels 
could say no less." 

"But you do!" urged Marcia. "Every time you 
give people money and patronage, instead of help 
and friendship, you're hurting them. Cousin George 
does nothing but harm; even people like the ones 
I'm with don't do much real good. It's only when 
you're willing to give part of yourself that you ac- 
complish anything. There wouldn't be any social 
problems if we all really cared about our fellow- 
men." She colored vividly as she recognized the 
source of this wisdom, but offered it in all honesty; 
she had adopted it with her head as well as with her 
heart. 

"But suppose," said Norton, still bantering her 
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enthusiasm, "I did sever the tie that, — as the poet 
says, — ^binds Cousin Gfeorge and me, and give my 
spare time to uplifting, how should I go about it? 
The social crowbar is an implement to which I am 
unaccustomed. I fear I should be persona non grata 
as a chaperon to aspiring young ladies." 

"Oh, there are ways enough 1" said Marcia eagerly. 
"Heaven knows, it isn't opportunity that's lacking. 
Right in my district, there's a club of young men 
just degenerating into a gambling society for want 
of a proper director, and a 'neighborhood class' in 
English clamoring for a teacher, and more little 
brothers wanting Big Brothers than you can count. 
Come down there, and I'll show you." 

"Well," said Norton, "I'll think it over, free of 
charge. And some time I'll give you an oppor- 
tunity to talk to me again, and see if you can jam it 
under my hood. I must say you impress me; you're 
the greatest miracle since wireless." 

Marcia smiled. She knew well that she would not 
have found him so responsive, or F. Gay so sym- 
pathetic, if another lovely miracle had not been' 
quietly working its will on them. What a wonder- 
ful thing, she thought, that these subtle under- 
currents could work, unseen, so surely, binding 
people together in a network of unlooked-for love! 
F. Gay had grown so sweet, Norton so kindly, her- 
self so full of secret springs of sympathy; — truly the 
world was full of miracles. 

She rose to go with a smile which went straight to 
the heart of each of her friends. ''This is a much 
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nicer world than I ever supposed it was/' she said. 
"I'm glad I live in it, with you." 



When she had left Neelie at her dingy door, sup- 
plied with light reading-matter which was to keep 
her contented at home that evening, Marcia went 
home with Minnie for her customary chat with 
Mrs. Betts. This was usually the chief pleasure of 
the hard-working woman's day; but now she was 
absent and preoccupied, and did not welcome Marcia 
with her habitual stiff cordiality. The baby did not 
seem well, she said, he was feverish and would not 
eat; and her anxious face showed that her fears 
were graver than her words admitted. Devoted 
mother as she was, pathetically engrossed in her 
motherhood, the sight of Minnie's happy face brought 
her no comfort. She only looked at the girl's flushed 
cheeks, and said she believed that Minnie was fever- 
ish too. 

"Do ye hurt anywheres?" she asked anxiously. 

"Land, no, ma!" laughed Minnie. "I never felt 
so good in my life. I've had the peachiest time! an' 
whatjew think. Miss Dale's goin' to take me to a 
picture shozVy and the Jrtisfs goin' along I" 
. "Don't count too much on it," said Mrs. Betts. 
"Like's not 'twun't pan out.'* 

"Oh, Mrs. Betts!" protested Marcia. "Don't 
spoil Minnie's pleasure; she's so happy. Why 
shouldn't she go?" 

"Disappointments comes thicker'n pleasures in 
this world," said Mrs. Betts sombrely. 
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Marcia looked at the baby. It was true that he 
was feverish and fretful; but the fever gave him a 
color that, to her unpractised eye, had a healthier 
look than he had ever worn. She promised to send 
a doctor before bed-time, but was not impressed by 
Mrs. Betts' fears: still comforted by the love of her 
friends, she preferred to believe the promise of 
Minnie's shining eyes, that happiness was more 
certain than sorrow. 

When she had taken her leave, she hurried along 
the darkening street toward the boarding-house. 
Night was coming down; the harsh wind had fallen, 
and though the air was chill, the smell of the spring 
strayed faintly in it. Her mind was full of a jumble 
of things, — ^Norton and F. Gay and their rose- 
scented dalliance, Minnie's pleasure, the magical 
effect of the cross on Neelie, the contrast between her 
full life here and her existence in Beaumont, and, 
above all, the ever-hovering presence of Spencer 
Blake; and suddenly it occurred to her that there 
had never been an hour of a day since early October 
when this last presence had not compassed her about, 
brooding above and beyond all other preoccupations. 
Words from a poem she had lately read (for now her 
reading extended farther than the Familiar Quota- 
tions), came into her mind, — ^**The air I breathe, the 
world wherein I dwell:" — Spencer Blake had become 
literally that to her. And just at that moment, as if 
her thought had materialized him out of the air 
itself, his rapid step was behind her, and he was at 
her side. 
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Each recognized the other with a start, and stopped 
involuntarily. The circumstances of their parting, 
the sharp check to their unfolding love which 
Marcia's faith in the cross had imposed, left them 
uncertain of their relation to one another, and 
neither knew how to begin again. Blake, thwarted 
in his primal need of untrammeled sincerity, and 
hurt by the barrier that had been so suddenly reared 
against their clear understanding, dreaded to risk 
a new wound by speaking what was in his mind, and 
yet was incapable of evasions; and Marcia, though 
she read his trouble, and with her whole being 
longed to remove it, was restrained by her persistent 
conviction that the time for her happiness was not 
yet ripe. 

"You walk fast," said Marcia at last, breaking the 
tension with a commonplace. "There aren't many 
people who overtake me when I'm hurrying." 

"I can't go slowly in anything," said Blake. 
"It isn't in me." Then, perceiving the danger of 
this beginning, he sheered off abruptly, adding, 
"I've been taking my Boy Scouts on a tramp." 

"Boy Scouts!" exclaimed Marcia. "You find 
time for them too?" 

"I'd find time for the boys if I couldn't for any- 
body else," said Blake. "They're the most im- 
portant people I know, — the future depends on them. 
You can't do too much for the boys." 

"Or the girls either; don't forget them!" said 
Marcia, laughing. 

"I won't," said Blake. "I grant you the women 
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of the future are just as important as the men; 
only being a man, and therefore an egoist, I mention 
my own sort first. What have you been doing?" 

They were walking forward again, more slowly, 
and the tension had relaxed a little. 

"I've been taking some girls to the studio of a 
friend; and they loved the pictures so much that 
I'm going to take them to the Academy next Sun- 
day," said Marcia. "Tell me, do you think that 
kind of thing's unwise? Does showing them a dif- 
ferent side of life make them discontented, as Mrs. 
Gregg says ?" 

"Why yes, I suppose it does," said Blake, frowning 
thoughtfully. "But how would you get growth, if 
you hadn't discontent first? These boys and girls 
wouldn't be likely to go very far if they were con- 
tent to settle down in their squalor. I shouldn't 
be even as useful as I am if I hadn't been dissatisfied 
in my uselessness. What about yourself, — hasn't 
discontent developed you?" 

"Yes, — oh yes," said Marcia. "I should still be 
mooning in Beaumont, doing absolutely nothing, if I 
hadn't become discontented after I met — " She 
caught herself suddenly. 

Blake turned on her eagerly, with one of his elec- 
trically swift responses. "After you met — ?" he 
repeated; and his heart leapt into his eyes, shining 
with hope. 

Marcia took herself sternly in hand. This was no 
way to further the cross's beneficent work. "After 
I met with better ideas," she finished decisively. 
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"IVe had no lack of inspiration, since IVe been 
ready to receive it. Some time I want you to know 
my friend Janet Graham. She's the finest woman, 
I think, I ever met; she's taught me a point of view 
that I didn't know existed." 

Blake's transparent face clouded over, so in- 
genuously, so like a little disappointed boy's, that 
Marcia's secret self laughed and cried over him. 
"I'm glad you have such a friend," he said stiffly. 

She would not let herself yield an inch. **Yes, 
I'm fortunate," she answered steadfastly. 

They walked on more rapidly, and turned the 
corner of Marcia's street. There was between them 
an unrest and a stifled distress of which both were 
keenly aware, but which Blake could not dispel, and 
which Marcia, in her determined renunciation of 
happiness in Neelie's favor, would not. They came 
in silence to Mrs. Kelsey's door. 

"I stop here," said Marcia. "Good-bye.** 

"Good-bye," said Blake. "I suppose there's no 
knowing when I shall see you again." 

At sight of the trouble in his eyes Marcia's reso-" 
lution was almost overborne. Her heart cried out 
for him; it seemed beyond her strength to send him 
away now, when he was just beginning to need her. 
And while she wavered, the light from the house 
door, falling full upon him, disclosed the fact that 
he had lost two buttons off his overcoat; and this 
evidence of his uncared-for state swept away the 
last of her resistance on a flood of mother-love and 
mother-weakness. 
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"IVe just got to ask him in!" she said to herself. 
"But I won't betray my trust. I'll throw him with 
Janet, and not say a word to him myself. It will be 
happiness enough to look at him." 

"Well, I must be off," said Blake, miserably lin- 
gering. 

"If you have a few minutes to spare," said 
Marcia, her heart beating fast with the joy of this 
indulgence, "I should like very much to have you 
come in and sample our luxurious Sunday supper." 

His face Ugh ted into vivid pleasure. "Oh, may 
I?" he cried; and was up the steps and at her side in 
a bound. 

The household was already seated at the weekly 
high-tea of sardines, dried beef and prunes, and 
Marcia led her guest at once to the dining-room. 
Everybody looked up alertly at the appearance of a 
new man, a gentleman and apparently a distinguished 
one, in those unfrequented precincts, and she felt 
her color rising; but the general curiosity fortified 
her resolution, and, the introductions accomplished, 
she adroitly installed Blake in the Count's old place 
next to Janet, and herself in Mrs. Kelsey's vacant 
chair at the end of the table. 

" Been to church ?" inquired Miss Peters, who was 
a rigid Sabbatarian. 

"No, I've been to see some friends," said Marcia, 
radiant in spite of herself. 

"H'm!" said Miss Peters, disapprovingly. "Gal- 
livanting." 

Hardly that," said Marcia. "I've only been 
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taking two girls to have tea with another girl, and 
calUng on a family afterward." 

The suppressed happiness which vibrated In her 
voice fanned Miss Peters' annoyance. "That's it,*' 
she said severely. "Gadding; walking the streets 
at all hours; coming in after dark, exactly like a 
man. It's all part of this Woman Movement.'* 

"Well," remarked Mrs. Brewster, "it's lucky for 
you that some of us are willing to move. If Miss 
Dale and Miss Graham and Mrs. Kelsey and I all 
wanted to sit all day in the parlor, there wouldn't be 
as much room for you as there is now." She spoke 
with asperity; she had been twice to church, and 
was in the precarious temper which too prolonged a 
dwelling on the heights was apt to induce in her. 

"There can never be too many ladies in the 
parlor," said Miss Peters superbly. "That is their 
true place." 

There was nothing in this familiar thesis to rivet 
Marcia's attention, and she could not keep her ^yes 
from straying to Blake. His presence made the 
whole room different to her; she thrilled at the sound 
of his voice, and all her soul was aquiver with im- 
patience for the time when the cross should return, 
and she should be free to feed on hope again. But 
now, as she looked at him, suddenly the pang of a 
new misgiving smote her, undefined and yet sicken- 
ing. He was talking with Janet as if he had known 
her always; they had lighted on common friends 
very dear to both, and were exchanging vivid impres- 
sions. Both their faces were warm with pleasure. 
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Janet's animated and charming, Blake's eagerly ab- 
sorbed. They had met not ten minutes ago, and 
already they were old friends. 

"Then you must know my cousin Donald Gra- 
ham!" Janet was saying. 

"Know him? I was at college with him four 
years!" answered Blake. "And he's the finest fel- 
low, without exception, that I ever knew in my life." 

"Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say sol" exclaimed 
Janet, flushing with delight. "I think there's no- 
body like him, bless his big heart. How odd that 
you should be -a classmate of my cousin, and I of 
your cousin. I wonder what kin that makes us?" 

Marcia turned away with a breath-snatching stab 
of pain. These two strangers knew one another bet- 
ter than she knew the man she loved, or he her; 
they were of the same circle, they had a thousand 
bonds to draw them together. She had imagined 
their meeting, but she had never imagined such a 
lightning friendship as this: why, she and her lover 
would not be such friends in a year. She hastened 
back to the well-worn controversy, to escape the 
sound of their voices. 

"One of the best feminist arguments I've ever 
heard," she said, plunging into the conversation at 
random, "is this request of Lord Kitchener's for 
women volunteers to come forward and do the work 
that's being done by men, and so free more soldiers 
for the army. Seven thousand volunteered the first 
day, I read." 

"By gravy!" exclaimed Mr. Synder. "There is 
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somethin' In that. That, and the Red Cross nurses, 
sort o' knocks this dope about women bein' no gcK>d 
in war. Guess you got me lashed to the mast and 
screamin' for help, Miss Dale." 

"Well, wonders will never cease 1" ejaculated Mrs. 
Brewster. "I never thought Fd live to see you 
show so much sense." 

This encouragement prompted Mr. Snyder to 
withdraw a little. His hearty admiration for Miss 
Graham, combined with his rapidly waxing passion 
for Marcia, urged him toward adopting their view- 
point, but he could not go so far as to include that 
of Mrs. Brewster. "I never said I wanted to see 
women votirCr he hedged. 

"No, I don't suppose you did," retorted Mrs. 
Brewster scathingly. "IVe lived too long to expect 
pigs from thistles. Maggie! am I going to get any 
tea to-night, or am I not?" 

Marcia smothered a great sigh. What did it 
matter? — she thought with a sick impatience, — 
womanliness or womanishness, feminism or femlnin- 
ism, women workers or women shirkers, — ^what did 
anything matter save her own need, and the new 
throbbing hurt within her? She could not keep her 
mind on the bickering of the controversialists, but, — 
as the tongue keeps pressing on an ulcerated tooth 
to see how much It will hurt, — ^went back again to the 
conversation at the other end of the table, unable to 
refrain from torturing herself. 

"But you had a wonderful influence on Lois,** 
Blake was saying. "She used to talk of you con- 
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tinually. When Miss Dale first mentioned your 
name, I knew it sounded familiar, and as soon as 
you spoke of Poughkeepsie I remembered. Every 
time Lois came home it used to be Janet Graham, 
Janet Graham, from morning till night/* 

"* Janet GrahamM" repeated Marcia to herself, 
with a shock. **Why, he says that as if he had 
known her always. And I doubt if he could tell 
my name to save his life; he probably thinks I was 
baptized *Miss,' — if he ever thinks about me at all." 

"And Don was always talking about you," re- 
turned Janet. "That was why I asked if your nick- 
name wasn't * Puncher.'" 

"They used to call me that because I was always 
getting hot about something, and wanting to beat 
somebody up," laughed Blake. "Imagine your re- 
membering I" 

"Why," said Janet, "at the time of your senior 
year, — when I was still in pigtails, and looked on 
college men as survivors of the race of gods, — I knew 
every detail of your tastes and habits; I believe I 
could have told how your study was decorated, and 
what you ate for breakfast." 

Marcia felt a sickening and horrible sensation, as 
if she were in an elevator that had escaped control 
and was plunging into a pit of stifling fumes. The 
violence and torment of the feeling appalled her; 
she was at a loss to comprehend it. She cast about 
for the explanation; but when it came, it appalled 
her still further. "OA.^" she thought, burning with 
sudden shame, *^Vm jealous!'* 
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She sat oblivious of everything, sufFering acutely. 
She had never thought to descend to this depth. 
Jealous of his work she had been, of his environment 
that took him from her; but to be jealous of her own 
beloved friend, to feel this sensation of sinking and 
stifling because the man she loved and the woman 
she loved were drawn to each other, — ^this was hu- 
miliating beyond anything she had ever known. 
And even while she wrestled, ashamed and appalled, 
with the degradation of the new feeling, it dominated 
her until she felt ready to fling herself bodily be- 
tween these two, to claim her chosen mate by vio- 
lence if she could not by love. 

The delirium of her suffering lasted only a mo- 
ment, though it seemed an hour. Through it she 
heard Blake's voice, eager, earnest, and the magic 
that it always had for her cooled and steadied her. 
She clasped her hands tightly, forcing herself to 
listen. 

"It was he who taught me," Blake was saying, 
"the difference between existing and living. He 
gave me the best thing any person can give another, 
— an aim. Whether he saves his own life or loses it 
out there in China, he hasn't lived in vain: he's left 
the vital spark behind him, and through the people 
he influenced it's working eternally." 

Marcia drew a long breath as the words settled 
deep into her consciousness. That was what Blake 
had done for her; whether she kept him or lost him, 
he had come into her life forever, making it over. 
She could never again live as she had lived before 
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she had known him, for now she had the knowledge 
which, once received, can never be disowned, — the 
knowledge of the bond of humanity. And now, for 
the first time, she perceived the continuity of man's 
heritage of enlightenment, — she had learned from 
Blake, Blake had learned from his friend, his friend 
from some other. Perhaps she herself was to be 
the instrument of handing on the torch; perhaps 
that was the reason of the cross's forsaking her, 
because she was to be a ministrant to her fellow- 
men instead of priestess of her own high joy. She 
turned her eyes away from the two whom she loved, 
bravely fighting down her pain, and came back to her 
neighbors who had not seen the light. 

"Anyway," grumbled Mr. Snyder sulkily, "they 
ain^t strong enough to vote." 

"Which do you think takes more muscle," de- 
manded Mrs. Brewster, "to cast a vote once a year, 
or to work twelve hours a day, as lots of women do 
because they haven't got one? — or to tango six, as 
lots of others do because they haven't the brains to 
want one?'* 

Marcia leaned forward among them, her face pale 
with suffering, but sweet with earnestness and 
appeal. 

It isn't the vote itself that matters, — "she said, 

though I do think working-women need It as a 
protection, and leisured women as a duty, — ^but 
it's whether we shall be really alive and useful, or 
just ornaments. Aren't we human beings too? 
Don't we share the same responsibility as men, to 
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make the world a better place? Oh — let's stop 
worrying about * spheres/ and get to work at what 
God meant us to do, at helping each other, in the 
home or out of it!" 

Mrs. Brewster leaned forward and patted Mar- 
cia's hand, her snapping black eyes momentarily 
softened. "You're a dear girl," she said. 

"Now that," said Mr. Snyder admiringly, **is the 
kind o' dope that makes suffragists. You whoop it 
up like that once or twice more. Miss Dale, and 
rU march in the next procession myself, and carry a 
sandwich-board I" 

Even Miss Peters stirred a little in her deep groove 
of conservatism. "There may be something in what 
you say," she admitted. "I never thought of it that 
way. Girls have changed since I was young; they 
have new notions, and do new things." 

Marcia smiled at them all, affectionately and wist- 
fully. They all looked kindly at her, and their 
kindness gave her strength. She glanced at her 
two friends, intent upon their reminiscences, and, 
with a sudden lovely light in her pale face, rose 
quietly from her chair. 

"We must all do what we can for each other," she 
said. "Will you excuse me, please? I have an 
errand." 

Before anyone had time to answer she had slipped 
out through Mrs. Kelsey's door: and in a moment 
she was in the street, seeking a doctor for the 
Betts baby, while in the dining-room Janet Graham 
and Spencer Blake still sat absorbed in talk together. 
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OUT OF DARKNESS, LIGHT 

NOW spring had come, — the thwarted, yearning 
spring of the city, always groping toward a 
fulness it can never attain, — and unrest and aspira- 
tion breathed from the softened air, and languor from 
the dusty pavements. The girls going to and from 
work dragged their feet wearily, and yet their eyes 
were bright with the hope of wonders and adventures 
around the next turning. The hurdy-gurdies played 
in the street, and the children danced without 
knowing that they were happy; and old and sad 
people sighed with the myriad memories of springs 
gone by; and every soul, after the universal wistful 
way of mankind, looked for something new and dif- 
ferent at the hands of this new spring, regardless of 
the fruitless spring-time hopes of the past. 

Marcia met the call to renewal of life by throwing 
herself intensely into the performance of her duties, 
and allowing herself no time for dreams. Emo- 
tionally she was in a tense and troubled state; she 
could not abide continually on her lofty heights of 
altruism, but wavered between doubtful hopes and 
very deep despairs. She was haunted by a fear that 
in twice giving away the cross she had lost forever 
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her promise of happiness. The friendship between 
Janet and Blake, fostered by the recent arrival in the 
city of that cousin of Blake's who was Janet's friend, 
waxed beneath her eyes; they had a hundred asso- 
ciations in common which were outside the circle of 
her own experience; and the dread grew within her 
that she had been self-deceived, and that these two, 
not Blake and herself, were the destined mates. She 
suffered, fought her pain, rose above it, and fell and 
fought again. She met Blake often, and resolutely 
avoided him. And always she clung desperately to 
her one anchor and solace of work. 

She had quite enough nowadays to keep her oc- 
cupied during every minute of her long day. Diph- 
theria had broken out in the congested district which 
was under her charge. One victim after another 
sickened in the crowded tenements, was discovered, 
and carried away amid the wailing protests of the 
family to the hospital; and, over and above her 
regular work, she was continually hurrying to the 
office with reports, to the hospital with inquiries, 
and back to the homes with comfort. The Betts 
family was one of the first stricken; the baby's 
seizure had given the earliest alarm, and Minnie's 
had followed close upon it. They were both crucial- 
ly ill, and as the authorities had removed them at 
once, even the solace of caring for them was lost to 
the mother. That poor tormented soul wandered 
about haggard and dumb, with anguished eyes dark- 
circled in her white face, sleepless and comfortless, 
wringing her hands. Her husband, trained like 
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herself in the vanishing New England school of 
stoic self-repression, was powerless to help or con- 
sole her; he too suffered dumbly, though less acutely 
than she. Marcia alone seemed able to ease the 
strain of her suffering; she clung piteously to the 
girl her daughter had loved, and was sometimes 
soothed by her presence to the relief of tears; and 
the days were rare when Marcia did not visit her 
three or four times, in moments stolen from work or 
rest. 

Neelie, meanwhile, was walking in a path quite 
different from the dark way being trod by little 
Minnie. The cross had worked a wonder upon her. 
The inbred faith of generations of Roman Catholic 
ancestors, dormant only a little while, united with 
her instinctive Celtic mysticism in a powerful 
coalition; with her there were no modem subtleties 
of auto-suggestion, no extraneous stimuli of friend- 
ship or ambition, — the silver token itself was a holy 
thing, potent for any marvel. Under the influence 
of its presence she had softened and sweetened; 
her reckless flippancy had all vanished, and her na- 
tive charm of high spirits bubbled bright and un- 
tainted. She had forsworn entirely the young 
Jew and his tawdry allurements, and had been 
keeping her Lent with a devoutness which astonished 
and delighted her parish priest. Marcia was much 
with her, and, watching her with affectionate anxious 
eyes, was stirred to new wonder by this new evidence 
of the cross's power. 

As for Marcia herself, these past months had 
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wrought a greater change in her than in any of her 
adherents. The beauty of her exquisite flesh had 
altered, becoming a little less sumptuous, a little 
more fine; her eyes, shadow-circled now by fatigue 
and the many calls upon her sympathies, had lost 
their look of regal impassivity; her whole being was 
sensitized and quickened. And with this change had 
come to birth the intangible gracious glamour that 
we call charm; not the glitter of wit or sparkle of 
vivacity, — these were essentially alien to her serious 
forthright mind, — but the beautiful warmth of 
sympathy and understanding, the swift responsive 
smile and lighting of the eyes, that unlocks hearts 
and overpasses barriers. A tender and lovely note 
too had entered her voice, vibrating to that newly 
awakened lovely note in her nature. Beaumont 
would hardly have known her. Her beauty, once 
the ball and chain that fettered her, had become her 
radiant crown; she looked as we inheritors of earth 
should all look but for some perverse twist in the 
scheme of things, — 3, joy to the eye and an inspira- 
tion to the soul. 

§ 
Easter dawned gloriously bright, a radiant spring 

morning after the belated winter-gust of the day 

before. Marcia had gone to bed despondent and 

heartsick; she was weary to exhaustion, Minnie and 

the baby were both worse, Spencer Blake was 

going to take Janet to church with his cousin Lois, 

and there seemed no bright spot in all the world. 

But on the morning of this high-day of the springs 
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the hope that is as old as spring itself revived within 
her. The sun was conquering the snow, the flowers 
still pushing up beneath it; the air was light-steeped, 
tingling and vital. It was not possible, she thought, 
wistfully, that so much joy should be spilled out 
upon the world, and every tiny atom of it escape 
her. The brightness and the church-bells called her, 
and she made ready to go out and keep the univer- 
sal tryst with spring. 

She was bound for the hospital and for Mrs. Betts' 
tenement, with flowers and such cheer as she could 
bring, and after that for the glorious triumph-music of 
the Cathedral; but she had time to spare, and when 
she reached the little park at the end of the street 
she yielded to the morning's spell, and sat down. 
The snow was already giving way to the combined 
influence of sunshine and shovels, and around the 
melting heaps the new grass showed sparsely green; 
it seemed that in the face of all discouragement spring 
would have her way. Marcia, looking at the budding 
life that had not yet had time to become dingy and 
soot-encrusted, thought of the world-old allegory 
(new to her), of the continual springing up of spiritual 
life from its old outworn shell; and this brought to 
her mind for the thousandth time the magic renewing 
power of the silver cross. She wondered what it 
consisted in. To the Count (of whom she never 
could think without a tenderness bordering on 
tears), the beautiful piece of silver had been made 
sacred and puissant by the votive labor of one 

godly man and the formal consecration of another. 
19 
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Neelie*s view of it was even more simple; she found 
it holy merely by reason of its shape, all-powerful 
because upon a cross Christ had breathed out his 
life for mankind. For F. Gay it had meant friend- 
ship, the love and confidence of another human being; 
she had refused to be told its history, confiding 
wholly in the fact of its bestowal. Marcia had 
never been clear about the source of its influence on 
herself. Her imagination was powerfully stirred 
by the thought of all its centuries of service, all the 
beating hearts that had warmed it. Yet its poiver 
for her had really begun before it ever touched her 
own heart, at the moment when the old Count said 
brokenly, "You haf a look — of somevon I haf 
lofed." Even now, as she thought of that moment, 
her eyes were wet. But of course it was not possible 
that the Count's accidental friendship for her should 
give her Spencer Blake^s love. She gave up the 
problem. 

"Anyway," she thought, "it hasn't done its work 
for me yet. When it has, perhaps I shall know." 

Her reverie was broken by the sound of a fresh 
voice calling her name, and looking up, she saw 
Neelie almost at her side. The girl was breathless 
with hurry, and aflame with happiness. She wore 
a saucy little blue hat, and a bunch of blue flowers 
on the breast of her cheap frock; and between the 
two the blue of her Irish eyes shone like a bit of 
heaven. 

"Oh, Miss Dale!" she gasped, "oh, I'm that glad 
I found you! I been to your house, an' the lady 
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said she thought you come this way. Oh, zvhat 
d'ye think's happened?" She flung herself on the 
bench beside Marcia, her sHm body quivering with 
breathlessness and excitement. 

Marcia smiled. "Somebody's left you a fortune," 
she said, "or made you Queen of Ireland, or Presi- 
dent of the United States." 

"Better'n that!" cried Neelie. "Better'n any- 
thing in the world! I'll give ye three guesses, — no, 
ye'd never guess — I'll tell. Miss Dale, I'm prom- 
ised!" 

** Promised!" repeated Marcia. "Not engaged? 
Not truly?" 

"Truly an' reelly, sure's me name's Neelie!" 
answered the girl, nodding her head until her blue 
hat trembled, and laughing with happy excitement. 
"Ain't it wonderful? Ain't ye surprised?" 

"I'm thunderstruck," said Marcia. "Neelie, you 
naughty child, what do you mean by giving me such 
a start? Why didn't you tell me something of this 
kind was going on?" 

"I couldn't, — it wasn't, — I didn't know how to say 
it," said Neelie, her words tumbling out in a flood. 
"I been crazy about him for the longest while, — 
but he's so good, he's so much better'n me — he's the 
grandest man, Miss Dale! He's the head o' the 
Brotherhood o' St. Francis in our church, an' he 
carries the cross in the procession. An' way back 
when I was the size of a sparrah I used to look up at 
him, thinkin' he was the grandest man in the world; • 
but he never paid no attention to me, — an' then I 
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started goin' with Isaacson. — ^An' then, when the 
blessed cross brought me back again, he began to 
take notice o* me. An* today, after Mass, he — ^he 
told me; — an' oh. Miss Dale, I thought the gates o* 
heaven had opened, so I did! An' he says he was 
always likin' me down in his heart, on'y the way I 
did be goin' on, he thought I was fly. An' it's all 
the doin's o' the holy cross, an' I'll bless ye on me 
knees, so I will, the longest day I live. An' oh, if 
ye could see him. Miss Dale, — oh, he's grand, — an' 
I'm the happiest girl in all the world, — so I am, so I 
am!" She was half-laughing, half-sobbing now; 
the tears rained from her blue eyes, and got caught 
by the way in her dimples. 

Marcia kissed her, her own eyes shining through 
tears. **Dear little girl!" she said. "I'm so glad, 
so glad ! Why, I don't know when I've heard such 
good news; no wonder the day is bright! I hope 
you may be as happy all your life long as you are 
this minute." 

"Oh, no fears!" said Neelie gloriously. "I'll be 
more so. An* I've brought ye back the blessed 
cross; I'll never be needin' it now." She put it 
into Marcia's hand, with a squeeze of loving fingers. 
"I've washed it good," she murmured huskily. 
"An' as for thankin* ye — ^I couldn't. Miss Dale, not 
in a million years; — ^but ye'U know, — ^the cross'U be 
tellin' ye—" 

Marcia clasped it with a great throb of thankful- 
ness. No wonder, indeed, that the day was bright! 
Of a sudden it was Easter in her heart; shimmering 
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dreams came flocking, unrebuked, and the world was 
re-created. No need now to turn her eyes from the 
radiant face of joy; it was hers to feast upon, hers 
to glory in, hers to kiss. 

While she still held Neelie's hand in a clasp of mute 
happiness, Blake and Janet came briskly around the 
corner on their way to join the cousin. Janet 
looked, as always, bright, charming and serene, 
violets in her dainty hat, violets in her belt, a 
smile on her fresh lips. Blake looked tired and un- 
satisfied, his deep-set eyes wistfully restless, as if 
they sought continually for something they could 
not find. For the first time in all these weeks Marcia 
opened the door of her consciousness to the thought 
that it was herself, the response she had denied 
him, that they sought; and as soon as she admitted 
the thought she knew it to be true. Crushing her 
fingers on the cross, she lifted her eyes to him 
without any veil between. Blake came hurrying 
forward; their eyes met, with that sweet stir and 
trouble of the flesh that all lovers know; his face, — 
eager, longing, doubting, — flashed into sudden and 
wonderful radiance; and for the first time in her 
life Marcia tasted pure ecstasy. 

But it was only for a moment. Blake's approach, 
while it transported Marcia to Paradise, brought 
Neelie abruptly back to earth again; for so individual 
is the working of this very general miracle that to 
her Marcia's light-crowned messenger of joy was an 
unwelcome human intruder, linking her to the weary 
world from which she had escaped a moment. 
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"Mother o' heaven!" she exclaimed. "Listen at 
me, braggin' about me own happiness, an^ forgettin* 
there's heartbreak around the comer. Did ye hear 
the cruel news? Mrs. Betts's baby is gone, an* they 
say Minnie'U not be long foUowin'." 

Marcia started to her feet with a cry. She too was 
snatched violently out of heaven, and thrust into the 
black pool of the tragedies of earth. She took her 
hand from Neelie's, and her eyes from Spencer Blake's. 

"Oh, poor soul!" she cried, thinking of the stricken 
mother. "I must go to her; I must hurry!" And 
without a word of greeting or farewell to her lover 
she was gone. Her brief audience with joy was over; 
now she was summoned by the sovereign command 
of grief. 



At the hospital they told her the worst. The baby 
had died the night before, and Minnie that morning. 
In view of the virulence of the epidemic, they were 
to be buried from the hospital. Mrs. Betts had 
been there, and had been sent away without seeing 
them : no one would see them more. 

Marcia hurried to the tenement as if her feet were 
winged. At this time of all others, Jim Betts was 
away; work on the aqueduct above the city had been 
offered at double pay, and he had gone under the 
terrible compulsion of poverty, which must labor 
for the best wage however the heart is wrung. The 
woman was alone in her anguish; and Marda's 
heart was heavy with an almost intolerable pity and 
foreboding as she ran up the stairs. 
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No one answered her knock, even after she had 
repeated it three times. She turned the door-knob; 
it yielded, and she went in. The kitchen was empty. 
So was the bedroom beyond, though on the bed lay 
Mrs. Betts' hat and thin jacket. Minnie's tiny 
room, with the door shut as it had been ever since 
she went away, was as still as its owner. Marcia 
called again and again, with no response, and, 
baffled and frightened, she turned at last to go and 
inquire of the neighbors. But as she paused once 
more by Minnie's door, she caught the sound of 
stifled breathing inside. She snatched the door 
swiftly open, and there within, dry-eyed and stony- 
faced, sat Mrs. Betts. 

"Good-momin'," said Mrs. Betts calmly. 

Marcia was unable to answer; she could only 
stare speechlessly. Her own heart was so wrung 
by the day's sorrow, she had been so nerved to meet 
desperation and collapse, that she could not believe 
her senses. This woman, who yesterday had been 
wild-eyed, unkempt and agonized, was now carefully 
clad in her "best dress," — a worn black mohair, — 
with her hair smooth and neat and her hands folded, 
the very picture of cold self-possession. For a mo- 
ment Marcia wondered if she had been the victim of 
a ghastly joke. 

"Well, now't ye've seen what ther' is to see," 
said Mrs. Betts dryly, "ye might's well go. Ther's 
nothin' to hinder ye." 

Struck by the hard, unnatural tone, Marcia peered 
more closely into the room, and, her eyes becoming 
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accustomed to the dim light, she saw that the aspect 
of the place, as well as of the woman, had changed. 
Minnie's bed had been dragged into the middle of 
the floor, the baby's crib brought from the mother's 
room and put beside it, and on each the few posses- 
sions of the former tenant had been laid, — ^Minnie's 
Sunday frock, her handful of poor little pretties, 
her book or two; the baby's little clean garments, 
his broken rattle, and the pair of bells Marcia had 
given him. The sight of these pitiful relics of the 
lives that had been so precious caught at Marcia's 
throat. She took a swift step into the room, and a 
sob broke from her. 

"Oh, Mrs. Betts!" she cried, "oh, her coral beads 
that she loved so much — and her lace collar — ^and 
baby's little, little shoes — oh, I can't bear it!" 

The woman recoiled sharply as Marcia approached 
her. "Leave me be!" she said. "Don't talk to me. 
You go yore way, an' leave me go mine." 

"Oh, don't send me away!" begged Marcia, the 
tears running down her cheeks. "I — I love them 
too. Minnie — ^Minnie's almost like — ^a little sister — 
to me. That day we went to see the pictures, — 
when she was so happy, — she said — " 

"Stop!" interrupted Mrs. Betts harshly. "Don't 
ye talk like that, I tell ye! I wufCt think; I wun't 
feel, I wun't wake up. You go *way an' leave me; 
I got to hurry." J[ 

An inkling of the woman's purpose flashed ^pon 
Marcia; the best dress, the hat and coat laid ready, 
the possessions of the dead gathered together in the 
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little unneeded room, — there was a ghastly meaning 
behind it all. Somewhere within her a frightened 
prayer for wisdom quivered, and, with an effort, she 
conquered her weeping. 

"Sit still," she commanded gently. "There's 
time enough. Let's talk first. You're planning to 
go — away; is that it?" 

Mrs. Betts started, and stared at her suspiciously, 
but reading in Marcia's eyes understanding without 
condemnation or fear, she was reassured. She sank 
back into her chair. 

"No, I s'pose ther' ain't any sech hurry," she said. 
"It'll be long enough afterwards. I might's well own 
up, 's long's ye've guessed; I'm goin' to throw my- 
self int' the river." 

"Why?" asked Marcia quietly. Her breath came 
fast, but her look was steady. 

"Becuz I wun't go through it again," said the 
woman. "It's no use talkin' tome; ther's no power 
on earth'U make me. I ben through enough; I'm 
goin' now, before I hev to face this." 

"And your husband?'* said Marcia. "What 
about him ?" 

"He c'n stand it," answered Mrs. Betts harshly. 
"Men ain't like women." 

"It will be hard on him," reflected Marcia, carefully 
keeping all emotion out of her tone, "putting away 
Minnie's things alone, — ^trying to find a place for the 
baby's crib — " 

Mrs. Betts, wincing, interrupted hastily. "I'll 
lock 'em all in here; they're all done with a'ready. 
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He wun*t see 'em any more. An* he wun*t hev to 
see me neither; FU tie stuns in my skirt, an* no- 
body'U ever know where I am. Fve thought it all 



out. 



"I see," said Marcia; "so you have. When is he 
coming back?" 

"This noon-time; that woman to the hospital 
telegraphed him." She peered nervously through 
the door at the alarm-clock in the next room. 
"That's why I said I hed to hurry. I want every- 
thing to be over, fer good'n' all, when he comes." 

"Do you think," said Marcia quietly, "everything 
will be over for him?" 

"I tell ye I wun't think!" said Mrs. Betts with 
mounting excitement. "I'm done with thinkin', 
an' done with suflFerin'. I'm done with livin'. I've 
hed all I c'n stand of it." 

"And so," said Marcia, as if to herself, "you'll 
leave him to bear it all alone. The funeral, and the 
— the new graves, — and the empty house. I won- 
der if he'll take charge of these daffodils, that I had 
for — for my little sister. She loved them so, — she 
used to call them — " 

"2)o«'^ye!" said the woman fiercely. "I tell ye 
I wun't stand it! Do you know what I ben through 
in my life? My boy John died o' consumption 
when we lived in Brockton, — ^froze into it, an* 
starved into it, an' suffocated into it; an' I stood by 
an' see him die, an' couldn't lift a finger to stop 
him. An' my little girl Sally died o' pneumony in 
Buffalo, — ^lake winds, an' thin clo'es, an' not 
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enough strength to throw off a cold. An* my little 
girl Sophy, that was her twin, she died the next 
year o* general weakness. An' now we come here to 
start again; an' they take my Minnie, my oldest'n' 
best, — an' my baby, my little baby — an' you want 
me to go through it all again — an' break my heart, 
that ther's nothin' left of — an' I tell ye — I tell ye — " 

"Oh, Mrs. Betts!" cried Marcia, the tears stream- 
ing again uncontrollably, "it isn't that I'm heart- 
less, it isn't that I want you to suffer — only, how 
can you leave him? How can he live without you?" 

"He c'n get him another wife," said Mrs. Betts 
hardly. "I wun't bear it again, not fer anybody on 
earth." Her voice trembled as if her resistance were 
nearly at an end, and she started to her feet. 

Marcia caught her hand. "He loves you so," 
she urged brokenly. "When you were ill, don't 
you remember — how he couldn't sleep or rest? He 
used to sit by you all the time, — or walk up and 
down, — ^worrying — suffering — and when he got work, 
he took his tobacco money to buy you flowers, — and 
he used to do the sweeping when he got home at 
night, tired out, — because you weren't strong. Oh, 
if anyone loved me like that — " 

Mrs. Betts dropped again into the chair, a great, 
terrible sob tearing its way from her breast. "I 
can't!" she cried. "I jest can't! 'Tain't that I 
don't love Jim — land knows — Only I can't live 
through this again, — ther' ain't enough o' me left 
to stand it. Don't make me think o' Jim, — lemme 
go quick, whilst I can!" 
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"He needs you so!" implored Marcia. "How can 
you say there's nothing left, — ^when there's someone 
who loves you as he does? For a love like that — ^for 
a man who needed me that way — I could bear any- 
thing in the wide world," 

"Yes, you c'n say that," said Mrs. Betts bitterly. 
"You ain't never lost a child." 

"No," said Marcia softly. "But Fve loved a 



man." 



There was a pause. Mrs. Betts turned her face 
away, and her shoulders began to shake. When she 
spoke again, it was through strangled sobs. 

"If you knowed — ^what you was askin' of me — 
Waitin' all day — ^waitin' — an' they don't come — 
Wakin' up in the night — ^an' listenin' — ^an' they 
ain't there — Oh, my land — oh, my land — An* 
Jim, he don't know neither — he ain't never felt them 
little soft lips at his breast — Oh, I can't do it — 
I can't, I can't!" 

Marcia was sobbing too, but she pressed her plea. 
"But it isn't as if — dear, dear Mrs. Betts, it isn't 
as if it were forever. If you could bear it — 3, little 
while—" 

The woman turned on her fiercely. "Don't ye 
dare to say I'll come to feel it's *fer the best'! If 
anybody tells me it's right — fer my baby — ^my little 
baby — to suffer an' strangle an' die — ^an' my Minnie 
— my good girl — I'll kill 'em!" 

"Oh no, no!" exclaimed Marcia. "Who am I, to 
say such a thing to you? But perhaps you could 
feel — that anyway they are spared any more suf- 
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fering, — ^and perhaps, — I know you're brave, — you 
may come to be glad that you had this loss to bear — 
instead of them. And I know we couldn't love 
people so much — for such a little while — and then 
lose them forever. I know you'll find them again, 
somehow." 

Mrs. Betts clutched Marcia's hand, her haggard 
eyes peering through her tears. "If I c'd think 
that — " she said hoarsely, "oh, if I c'd think that — 
if ther' was some way I c'd manage to hold on to a 
little hope — ^I c'd live; I c'd even comfort Jim!" 

Like an inspiration came shining over Marcia's 
mind the thought of the cross. All this time she had 
kept it clasped in her palm, too possessed by the 
other's despair to think of resuming her own hope. 
Now, with a lovely, royal gesture of largesse, she 
held it out to the suffering woman, pressing it upon 
her acceptance with both hands. 

"Take this!" she cried. "It's hope, — my hope 
that saved my life, — ^your hope and your comfort. 
Listen, — it never fails; something, — the love of the 
man who made it, or the faith of the people who've 
worn it, or perhaps the power to waken something 
that's sleeping in ourselves, — has made it able to 
work miracles. It will comfort you, surely, surely. 
Take it and wear it, and stay with him !" 

A flame of light, reflected from Marcia's eyes or 
newly bom in her own, burned away the woman's 
tears. She caught the hands and the cross, crushing 
them with a passionate gesture. "God — " she 
whispered on a choking sob, "God — bless ye!" 
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And suddenly she rose, with a movement so instinct 
with the dignity of service and self-sacrifice that it 
made beautiful her angular body, her worn, plain 
face. " I got to get some dinner fer my Jim," she said. 

§ 

Marcia went down the stairs in a white glory of 
spiritual exaltation, blinded to common things. 
Her feet seemed hardly to touch the ground, and her 
head was among the stars. She felt within her a loss 
that was comparable to no void of stark emptiness she 
could name, the total loss of personal happiness; 
and yet she felt no sorrow. She had made the 
supreme sacrifice; she had beheld the miracle of the 
re-birth of a human soul; she was lifted above the 
pangs and longings of the every-day world. 

But she had no sooner reached the street than her 
eyes fell on the figure of Spencer Blake, turned from 
her, and walking rapidly away. All at once the 
white light faded and died, the exaltation fled; 
an iron hand seemed to clutch her heart, crushing 
and rending it until she could have screamed with 
pain. What mattered now the lofty spiritual joys, 
the sound of the morning stars singing together? — 
he was there, her human, fallible, flesh-and-blood 
man, whom she needed with every fibre of her 
being. She did not want heaven; she wanted to 
live with him, work with him, here in the ugly city. 
It seemed she had never known what her love for 
him was until that moment; it seemed she must cry 
it out there in the open street, and hold him to her 
even against his will. She clenched both hands in 
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her struggle to stand fast and be mute; and she 
thought that as she struggled, something died within 
her, — strangled, perhaps, by her shattering heart- 
beats and sobbing breath. 

At that moment he turned, and began to come 
back to her as fast as he had gone away. He did 
not see her at first; since he had come there, hot on 
her footsteps, he had turned so many times, had 
so devoured himself with hope and longing, that 
he did not dare to lift his eyes. But when he reached 
the doorway he stopped, and, bracing himself, looked 
up. And there she stood, — love and longing in her face, 
the fragrance of her sacrifice still breathing from her. 

For an instant they stood gazing at each other, 
throbbing, breathless. 

"You!" cried Blake. "Fve found you— at last!" 

"Oh — " said Marcia in a shaken voice, "I thought 
— it was I — ^who had lost!" 

"How could you think that?" demanded he, with 
passionate reproach. "When you've made me 
hunt for you so long, and baffled me so often? I've 
seen you, and lost you, — the beautiful self of you, — 
so many times; — and wanted you, wanted you — 
And then I thought you had no heart; — and now I 
see it standing in your eyes!'* He made a long 
quick step to her, and caught her hands. 

At sight of the swift flame kindled in his face, that 
which had died in Marcia came leaping back to 
life again. All her body and soul sprang forth to 
meet him; and as their hands joined, the blood and 
the spirit of their two bodies flowed, pulsing and 
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throbbing, into one. There in the noisy street their 
lips met. The city roared about them, but they did 
not hear it; they took the waft of perfume of Easter 
lilies, that blessed the air from the mission church 
near by, for an emanation from their own hearts. 
A grimy Italian child paused to glance at them with 
cynical indifference, but otherwise, — ^so blind was 
the world to this its greatest crisis^ — ^no one noticed 
them at all. 

"My precious Woman!" murmured Blake over 
her lips. "Why did you hide from me so long? 
What brought you out of hiding, and made you my 
wonderful Woman?" 

Marcia's left hand, freeing itself, stole with its 
habitual gesture to her breast. Five minutes before 
the cross had seemed to her to typify the tears and 
sacrifice of all the world; now it seemed to embody 
the world's joy. At first she could not believe that 
at this supreme moment of its triumph it was no 
longer with her. 

Then, with a shock of revelation, she dropped her 
hand, and gazed through the drab street into infinity. 

"Why — ^it showed me the way, — " she said slowly, 
aloud, "and made me go myself I" 

Her lover watched her, jealous that her thoughts 
should leave him even for an instant. 

"Go where, beloved?" he asked. 

She raised to him her shining eyes. 

"To the Land of the Heart's Desire," she said. 
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